^1000.000! 


Reporter  Roy  Fisher  sensed  ire  in  the  voice 
that  came  over  the  telephone.  “Your  story,” 
said  the  caller,  “has  done  our  firm  incalculable 
harm.  I  want  you  to  know  we  have  authorized 
our  attorneys  to  file  suit  against  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  for  $3,000,000  damages.” 

Fisher’s  documented  story  —  a  Daily  News 
exclusive  —  had  just  hit  the  newsstands.  It  had 
told  of  shocking  conditions  causing  death  in 
Chicago  slums  —  how  men  were  exploiting  mis¬ 
ery  for  profit,  named  20  slum  operators,  exposed 
the  blight  they  lay  over  the  city.  Into  it  had 
gone  two  months  of  fact-gathering,  the  pains¬ 
taking  probing  of  eight  reporters  and  three 
photographers.  Out  of  it  —  mounting  and  soon 
to  burst  —  surged  the  fury  of  an  aroused  com¬ 
munity  demanding  sweeping  slum  reforms. 

Meanwhile,  the  telephone  caller  —  identify¬ 
ing  himself  as  one  of  the  20  slum  operators 
named  —  pushed  for  reprisal. 

“We  demand,”  he  shouted,  "that  the  Daily 
News  see  us  and  our  lawyers  at  once.” 

Fisher,  conferring  briefly  with  managing  edi¬ 
tor  Everett  Norlander,  replied: 

"We’ll  be  delighted  to  see  you  at  any  time 
if  you  wish  to  discuss  Chicago  slums  and  what 
should  be  done  with  them. 

If,  however,  you  want  to 
talk  about  a  libel  suit,  I  sug¬ 
gest  you  see  our  lawyers.” 

The  caller  hesitated,  "All 
right,”  he  said.  "My  part¬ 
ners  and  I  will  come  over  at  eleven  tomorrow 
morning.” 

But  he  failed  to  keep  the  appointment.  One 
hour  before  the  meeting,  he  ’phoned  to  say  they 
had  decided  not  to  come.  Instead,  he  asked  that 


a  reporter  interview  them  for  a  statement.  This 
was  done.  The  statement  was  taken.  But  before 
the  News  had  time  to  pass  upon  it  or  print  it, 
the  slum  operators  called  again  to  ask  that  their 
statement  not  be  printed  and  to  announce 
abandonment  of  the  law  suit. 

And  so  the  incident  ended.  But  not  without 
an  epilogue.  Several  days  passed.  Then,  one 
of  the  firm’s  partners  called  at  the  Daily  News. 
He  said  he  had  learned  through  the  News  stories 
that  his  firm  was  engaged  in  things  that  he  had 
not  been  aware  of.  In  consequence,  he  said,  he 
was  negotiating  his  way  out  of  the  company. 

Later,  when  the  News  began  to  consider  put¬ 
ting  up  a  slum  block  for  a  rehabilitation  experi¬ 
ment,  the  same  man  volunteered  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  property  owners  committee  in 
the  block,  working  to  make  the  buildings  fit  for 
human  habitation. 

The  Daily  News  policy  of 
"investigating  everything”  is 
far-reaching.  It  calls  for  run¬ 
ning  down  faas  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  citizens  on  all  levels. 
And,  in  all  of  its  investiga¬ 
tions,  the  News  seeks  to  achieve  only  one  pur¬ 
pose —  to  render  faithful  service  to  the  com¬ 
munity  with  frankness  and  vigor  .  .  .  regardless 
of  intimidation  by  selfish  interests  —  party, 
place  or  power. 
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Breath  of  life... for  you 

How  cuidilional  o\y|j:en  welcome  relief 

— helps  your  (lo(*lor  help  yon 
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Today  ()\V(a:\  iii  i.i'S  many  sick  i*eoim,e  t;ET  wei.e. 
Oxvfieii  is  s(»  important  because  it  is  a  vital  key  to 
metabolism—  the  marvelous  proeess  that  enables  our 
Ixulies  to  convert  iood  into  strengtli,  bealtb  . . .  even 
lil’e  itself. 

FREQUENTLY  NEEDED-  In  manv  illnesses,  one  can’t 
{let  enoujrb  oxyfien  from  the  air  be  breatbes.  Tben  bis 
doctor  prescribes  additional  oxygen.  In  modern  hospi¬ 
tals  oxygen  is  piped  to  beds  f  rom  a  central  supply.  It  can 
also  be  pntvided  for  easy  administration  in  the  borne. 

PLEASANT  TO  TAKE—  Oxygen  heljis  relieve  labored 
breathing. . .  reduces  the  strain  on  an  overloaded  heart 
or  congested  lungs.  It  has  no  odor  f»r  taste,  and  seems 


like  fresh  air  after  a  hot.  stuffy  room.  It  is  welcomed 
bv  the  patient.  The  familv.  too.  can  observe  the  ipiick 
relief  it  brings. 

READILY  AVAILABLE—  Oxygen  is  a  principal  product 
of  the  people  (d  l  iiion  ('arbide.  They  provide  oxvgeii 
and  other  gases  from  the  air  for  science  and  many 
industries  that  serve  vou. 

FREE:  IhKtnrs,  nurses,  and  others  interested  in  hospital  administra¬ 
tion  are  invited  to  write  for  an  informative  handltooh  on  ow^rii 
therafiv.  .ish  for  hoolilet  M, 

IIniox  Carbide 

AA£>  CARBON  CORPORATION 
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-  L  CCs  Trade-marked  Products  include - 
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NO  MORE 
BULLS 
ON  THE 
BALLFIELD! 


Just  thirty  years  ago.  when  many  of  Minnesota’s  ama¬ 
teur  baseball  games  were  played  in  a  conveniently  located 
pasture,  a  rampaging  bull  could  break  up  a  ball  game  .  .  . 
and  singles  were  stretched  into  home  runs  when  outfield¬ 
ers  lost  track  of  the  ball  in  hip-deep  weeds. 

Today,  thanks  to  an  idea  sparked  by  two  imaginative, 
sports-loving  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  newspaper¬ 
men.  amateur  baseball  in  Minnesota  is  organized  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  surpasses  anything  of  its  kind  in  the 
nation. 

It  all  began  in  1923,  when  the  late  Lou  McKenna, 
sports  editor  of  the  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press,  and  Roy 
Dunlap,  former  managing  editor  of  these  newspapers, 
dreamed  up  a  Minnesota  amateur  baseball  tournament. 
That  tournament  was  a  huge  success,  and  a  direct  result 
of  it  was  the  founding  of  a  statewide  amateur  baseball 
association  that  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  to  em¬ 
brace  every  nook  and  cranny  of  Minnesota,  with  more 
than  800  teams  and  12.000  players. 


For  many  years,  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press 
has  actively  supported  Minnesota's  amateur  baseball  pro¬ 
gram  with  extensive  news  coverage  .  .  .  handsome  tourna¬ 
ment  trophies  .  .  .  and  annual  tournament  dinners  for 
players  and  officials. 

This  wholehearted  support  has  received  wide,  acclaim 
in  communities  all  over  Minnesota  .  .  .  and  provides  one 
more  reason  why  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  has 
earned  the  reputation  of  “The  Big  City  Newspaper  with 
Home  Town  Appeal.’'  As  such,  subscribers  read  it 
THOROUGHLY,  just  like  a  home  town  newspaper,  for 
it  shares  their  interests. 

National  advertisers  benefit  from  this  front-to-back 
reading.  Their  advertisements  pay  husky  dividends  be¬ 
cause  ads.  too,  are  THOROUGHLY  read.  Yet  adver¬ 
tisers  enjoy  SAVINGS  as  well,  for  they  receive  this  type 
of  local  readership  through  the  coverage  and  advantages 
of  a  metropolitan  daily  newspaper. 

Let  us  tell  you  more.  Write  Department  “A."’ 
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Sights  and  Traditions 
To  THE  EorroR:  .  Your  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  October  issue  of 
“Quill"  rather  intrigues  me.  Not 
alone  as  a  newspaperman  or  a 
member  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  but  as 
an  inlander  who  over  the  years 
has  learned  to  know  and  like  New 
York  City. 

It  also  proves  something  I  have 
long  believed.  It  takes  a  “yokel” 
like  myself,  along  with  millions 
more  of  us  scattered  from  Skow- 
hegan  to  San  Diego,  to  know  the 
enchantment  of  the  big  city.  New 
Yorkers  as  a  rule  do  not  know  it, 
as  witness  your  interesting  three 
paragraphs  prefatory  to  a  perfect¬ 
ly  legitimate  commercial  plug. 

Of  course  that  trip  around  the 
island  is  a  delightful  thing.  So  is 
a  trip  on  the  Staten  Island  ferry 
as  the  liners  come  up  the  Bay.  Or 
a  ride  on  a  Fifth  Avenue  bus  from 
out  around  176th  street  into  town 
just  when  the  myriads  of  jewel¬ 
like  lights  begin  to  twinkle  in  the 
labyrinthine  offices. 

Or  riding  the  sub  from  the  Bronx 
to  Coney  Island,  or  window  shop¬ 
ping  down  in  the  lower  East  Side 
in  those  shops  where  from  the  ceil¬ 
ings  hang  rings  of  salami  and 
garlic. 

Or  Times  Square  when  the  the¬ 
atres  are  disgorging.  Or  the  same 
square  at  five  in  the  morning  when 
you  and  the  milkmen  and  garbage 
collectors  have  the  district  to  your¬ 
selves.  Or  a  trip  to  the  Cloisters  or 
Wall  Street.  A  late  snack  at  Sardi’s 
or  Toots  Shor’s. 

These  and  a  thousand  other  de¬ 
lights  are  particularly  ours  for  you 
“city  slickers”  somehow  fail  to 
get  the  bang  out  of  it  that  we  do. 

As  for  the  plug  about  E&P.  We 
don’t  need  it  on  the  News.  Editor 
!  &  Publisher  is  a  tradition  with  us. 

I  Bart  Richards 

City  Editor, 

New  Castle  (Pa.)  News. 

I  ■ 

i  Workbooks  Valuable 
I  To  THE  Editor:  I  want  to  come 
to  the  defense  of  reporting  work¬ 
books.  They  are  dealt  with  in 
Dwight  Bentel’s  page  (Oct.  3, 
E&P).  He  explains  that  the  work¬ 
book  is  being  challenged  by  some 
teachers  because  it  tends,  they  de¬ 
clare,  to  encourage  students  to 
spend  too  much  time  rewriting.The 
fault,  I  maintain,  is  with  the  teach¬ 
er  and  not  the  workbooks. 

I  am  not  an  author  of  such 
workbooks,  but  having  used  sev¬ 
eral  I  think  they  cannot  be  dis¬ 
missed.  The  point  that  duplicated 
materials  are  only  an  inadequate 
substitute  for  first  hand  experience 
I  admit.  But  the  critics  of  work¬ 
books  speak  as  if  those  aids  had 


nothing  to  offer  but  news  writing 
exercises. 

An  examination  of  a  good  one, 
such  as  “News  Beat”  by  Campbell 
and  Jones,  shows  this  to  be  un¬ 
true.  It  contains  a  rich  variety  of 
specimen  documents,  tests,  and  ex¬ 
ercises  that  push  the  student  out 
into  the  community.  It  compen¬ 
sates  for  limitations  that  most 
communities  have  in  one  way  or 
another  as  news  sources.  It  gives 
students  uniform  materials  and 
makes  comparative  judgment  of 
their  work  easier  for  the  teacher 
and  more  fair  to  the  students. 

The  proper  reporting  workbook 
is  a  valuable  tool  to  be  used  with 
others,  but  not  alone.  Maybe  the 
teachers  who  complain  ought  to 
switch  to  another  brand.  Or  pos¬ 
sibly  they  don’t  make  full  use  of 
the  book,  relying  on  it  only  for 
rewriting.  They  should  not  blame 
the  book  for  that. 

Roland  E.  Wolseley 
Professor  of  Journalism, 

Syracuse  University. 

■ 

Quote  from  Huntington 

To  THE  Editor:  I  wrote  the 
“Thirty”  for  the  Beckley  News- 
Digest.  It  appeared  on  Page  One. 
not  Page  16....  The  heading  was 
“Thirty”  and  not  “It’s  Thirty.” 

Charles  R.  Houston 
P.  O.  Box  830 
Beckley,  W.  Va. 

(CORRECTION:  The  “Thirty" 
quoted  in  E&P,  Oct.  17,  page  14, 
was  from  Page  16  in  the  “Hunt¬ 
ington  News-Digest,”  all  in  the 
same  ITU  family,  and  was  almost 
identical  with  the  announcement 
in  the  Beckley  News-Digest.  .  .  . 
ED.) 
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Headlines: 

Upset  Stomach  Licked  By  Ike: 
Busy  Week. — Durham  (N.C.)  Sun. 

m 

Mamie  to  Yield  to  Dior. — New 
York  Enquirer. 

■ 

Unwed  Mothers  Taught  Ne»' 
Duties. — Los  Angeles  (Calif) 
Times. 

m 

Wins  Prize  As  Best  N.  D.  Peony. 
— Minneapolis  (Minn)  Tribune. 

m 

Breaks  Whisky  Bottle  Over 
Father’s  Head,  Jailed  For  Reckless 
Driving  —  Vincennes  (Ind.)  Sun- 
Commercial 

■ 

Wife  Grilled  in  Fatal  Fire.— 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald. 
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Publisher  Wanted 

I  want  to  write  editorials  for  a  daily  newspaper  or  ' 
magazine  publisher  who  realizes  that,  for  the  first  I 
time  in  history,  the  United  States  has  lost  a  war,  and 
who  wants  to  do  his  bit  toward  preventing  us  from 
again  being  defeated  on  the  field  of  battle  or  at  the  i 
diplomatic  table. 

We  lost  the  war  in  Korea  because  our  leaders  ahan>| 
doned  “the  spirit  of  1776”,  and  the  patriotic  idealism 
of  such  men  as  Patrick  Henry,  Andrew'  Jackson,  Theo- 1 
dore  Roosevelt  and  scores  of  others  of  our  great  leaders 
of  the  past.  We  replaced  that  spirit  with  a  doctrine  of 
publicly  confessed  fear  of  what  our  potential  enemies 
might  do  to  us.  ' 

You,  Mr.  Publisher  can  do  something  about  it 

As  a  publisher,  you  can  inaugurate  a  carefully 
planned  and  coordinated  educational  campaign  to  re- 1 
build  the  courage,  the  stamina,  the  character  of  the : 
American  people.  You  can  show  them  that  a  fearless  i 
faith  and  a  steadfast  belief  in  our  own  rightness  hasj 
proved  successful  always,  whereas,  a  spineless  attempt  I 
at  appeasement  has  always  failed. 

President  Eisenhower  and  Secretary  of  State  Dulles 
have  taken  a  step  in  the  right  direction  by  the  recent 
announcement  of  their  determination  to  use  our  re-j 
sources  to  halt  any  renewed  communistic  aggression, , 
but  they  need  the  help  of  an  enlightened  and  equally! 
determined  public. 

It's  a  Big  Job 

It  will  not  be  easy.  We  have  a  long  way  to  go,  be-  j 
cause  when  we  killed  the  spirit  of  so-called  “rugged 
individualism”  in  America  and  replaced  it  with  “I-am-a 
ward-of-the-government”  attitude  on  the  part  of  mil- 1 
lions  of  our  citizens,  we  injured  the  moral  fibre  of  j 
our  people  so  seriously  that  it  may  well  require  shock  ^ 
treatment  to  effect  a  cure. 

I  Would  like  To  Help 

As  a  college  graduate  with  fifteen  years  of  editorial 
writing  experience  and  four  years  of  service  in  World 
War  II  as  a  colonel.  I  would  like  to  help  in  this  cam¬ 
paign.  I  would  be  pleased  to  meet  you,  at  my  own 
expense  and  without  imposing  any  obligation  upon  you, 
to  discuss  the  matter.  Following  such  an  interview, 
I  would  be  pleased,  also,  to  submit  articles  or  editorials 
on  subjects  of  your  choosing  for  your  approval. 

Please  address  me  at  Box  4300 

in  care  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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Column 


Diagonet,  Jr.  , 


CTATE  EDITOR  Bob  McNeill,  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News,  posieo 
this  announcement  of  the  birth  of  a  son  on  the  newsroom  bulletin 
board : 


DUM  DUM  DUM  DUM! 

DUM  DUM  DUM  DUM  -  -  - 

This  story  is  true.  Only  the  facts  have  been  changed  to  protect  :K‘ 
innocent. 

My  name  is  Bob  (Saturday)  McNeill. 

I  was  working  on  the  hospital  detail  out  of  emergency. 

It  was  8:01  p.m.  Friday,  Oct.  2. 

I  knew  my  wife  was  smuggling  something  into  Miami  Valley  Ho- 
pital.  The  question  was:  What  was  it? 

Was  she  connected  with  Little  Blue  Riding  Hood's  “Goodie's”  racke: 

I  said,  “What’cha  got  there,  mam?” 

“Well,  it’s  not  goodies,”  she  said.  “What  do  you  want  to  know  for  i 

“It's  just  a  routine  investigation,  mam.  We  just  want  the  facts,  mam  ! 
that’s  all.”  I 

Next  the  doctor  arrived. 

“What’cha  got  there,  doc,”  I  asked.  “Only  a  hammer,  saw,  plier  ' 
and  crowbar.  Nothing  suspicious!” 

He  didn’t  know  I  got  a  hunch  from  something  bulky  I  saw  in  th.l 
secret  compartment  in  the  side  of  his  tool  kit. 

For  most  of  22  hours  I  stood  in  a  dark  spot  just  outside  the  deliver; 
room  door.  It  was  just  a  hunch,  but  it  paid  off. 

The  time  was  6:01  p.m.  Saturday,  Oct.  3.  A  nurse  was  trying  te 
sneak  the  little  criminal  into  the  nursery.  1  saw  them.  It  was  a  bab; 
boy  weighing  only  9  pounds,  IIV2  ounces. 

The  little  criminal  was  taken  before  the  bar  of  justice.  County  0: 
Montgomery,  State  of  Ohio,  and  sentenced  to  four  score  and  10  yean 
in  the  McNeill  family. 

P.S. — We  call  him  Roger  Michael.  It’s  the  third  Saturday  baby  fo: 
the  McNeills.  Two  girls  and  finally  a  boy. 

DUM  DUM  DUM  DUM!  , 

DUM  DITM  Dl’M  DUM  -  -  -  WAA-A-A-A! 

★  ★  ★ 


Poetic  Editorials 

Editors,  by  nature,  are  supposed  to  be  a  breed 
easily  moved  to  mighty  prose.  James  J.  (Jack) 
Kilpatrick,  editor,  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader, 
goes  one  step  more.  His  editorial  indignation  or 
glee,  as  the  case  may  be,  often  bubbles  into  verse. 

“Doggerel,”  he  says,  modestly.  Anyway,  this  is 
the  best  way  Mr.  Kilpatrick  could  find  to  express 
himself  editorially  after  the  recent  demise  of  dem 
beloved  bums: 


AN  EPIC  POEM,  or,  THE  DODGERS  LaST 

"I'vi-  lived  a  hundred  years  or  more,”  the  aped  wise  man  said, 

“Hut  now  1  fear  that  death  is  near,  so  Rather  round  my  bed. 

Kre  I  depart  1  would  impart  some  wisdom  for  the  ages; 

That  is  the  final  duty  of  all  prophets,  seers  and  sages. 

“For  this  great  truth,  my  children  .all,  you  one  day  will  Rive  thanks: 

For  lasting  bliss,  the  key  is  this;  Don’t  het  agaiiist  the  Yank'. 

Oh,  sentiment’s  not  worth  a  cent,  where  Yankees  are  concerned. 

Yea,  never  bet  against  the  Yanks,  you'll  get  your  fingers  burned. 

“Bend  closer,  sons,  my  breath  grows  faint,  and  ponder  well  this  truth: 

.Ml  Yanks  are  heirs  apparent  of  DiMaggio  and  Ruth. 

Men  said  they’d  fail  in  ’S3,  but  they  forget  this  engle: 

Never,  never  bet  against  the  men  of  Casey  Stengel. 

“Oh.  bravely  did  the  Dodgers  try-  those  keen,  courageous  fellows. 

They  offered  Erskines,  Precher  Roes  and  Roy  Campanellas.  j 

They  summoned  Reese  and  Snider,  too,  put  Hodges  in  the  line.  I 

‘Men  left  on  bases,’  read  the  score,  ‘The  Dodgers,  forty-nine.’  j 

“We  played  like  kings,’’  the  old  man  wept,  forgetting  seven  erras. 

“But  wisdom  always  takes  the  side  of  Mantles.  Bauers  and  Berras. 

No  matter  how  Meyer  served  them  up.  the  Yankees  fell  upon  us; 

Oh,  destiny  cannot  be  downed,  from  Flatbush  or  Gowanus. 

“In  sum.  my  dying  words  must  he.’’  said  this  man  old  and  wise, 

“Never  bet  against  the  Yanks” — with  that  he_  closed  his  eyes. 

Hot  hending  close,  his  children  heard — oh,  faint  the  whisper  comes: 
i  “Next  year,  my  boys,  next  year  you’ll  see:  NVxt  year  bet  on  them  bum*- 
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The  Miracle  at  Your 
Front  Door 

By  BOB  CONSIDINE 

International  News  Service  Columnist 

Came  face  to  face  with  a 
genuine  miracle  today.  Opened 
the  door  of  my  house  and  there  at 
my  feet  lay  an  object  which,  when 
unfolded,  brought  the  whole  world 
before  my  eyes.  It  was  a  world  of 
war  and  peace,  high  resolve  and 
despair,  love  and  hate,  tears  and 
laughter  and  it  was  all  there 
before  me. 

The  Miraculous  Object  was 
easy  to  lift.  Its  leaves  were  easy 
to  turn.  Yet  once  it  had  been  a 
massive  part  of  a  tree  in  Canada 
or  Sweden,  a  tree  that  had  needed 
years  to  grow.  The  tree  was  felled 
at  the  proper  moment,  stripped 
of  its  bark  by  intricate  devices, 
pulled  through  forests,  transport¬ 
ed  down  rivers,  fed  into  the  maw 
of  a  mill,  mixed  with  strange 
chemicals  and  made  into  paper. 

There  were  words  on  these 
folded  sheets  of  paper  I  found  at 
my  door.  And  pictures  to  explain 
the  words.  Here,  to  make  these 
words  and  pictures  visible  and 
enduring,  a  substance  named  ink 
had  been  introduced  — a  substance 
made  of  a  varnish  prepared  from 
linseed  oil,  rosin  and  soap,  to 
which  the  proper  pigment  had 
been  added  and  the  lot  ground  to 
a  great  fineness  in  a  special  mill. 

The  Infinite  Tragedy  of  war 
came  to  me,  snug  in  my  home. 


through  the  intercession  of  a 
reporter  who  had  studied  and 
worked  for  years  to  obtain  his  job, 
and  who  drank  in  his  impression 
only  by  living  with  the  muddied 
warriors  and  sharing  their  terror 
and  bravery. 

His  story  had  been  shouted  into 
a  crackling  field  phone,  or  tapped 
out  in  a  battered  press  hostel,  and 
fiung  across  the  sea  by  the  con¬ 
founding  miracle  of  radio. 

Once  in  the  United  States,  it 
had  been  further  polished  and 
placed  on  a  “printer”,  and  fed 
electronically  to  bundles  of  out¬ 
lets  at  60  words  a  minute.  Then  it 
had  been  taken  off  the  machine, 
edited,  interpreted  in  headlines 
that  contain^  the  exact  number 
of  letters  and  spaces,  reduced  to 
metal,  pressed  against  a  yielding, 
pulpy  sheet  nam^  a  matrix,  which 
in  turn  gave  birth  to  its  image  in 
metal,  attached  to  a  printing  press 
that  cost  a  million  dollars,  inked, 
and  wedded  to  an  endless  sheet 
of  surging  paper. 

It  had  been  bound,  transported 
in  trucks,  trains,  planes,  ear¬ 
marked  for  me  for  a  few  pennies, 
and  put  at  my  door  by  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  lad. 

The  World  Unfolded.  From 
Moscow  there  was  word  that 
deeply  affected  me,  an  intra-mob 
fight  in  the  Kremlin — where  pre¬ 
vious  machinations  had  brought 
to  mankind  an  incomparable 
scourge,  and  had  caused  us  of  the 
free  world  to  teeter  on  the  brink 
of  bankruptcy. 

Puzzled  by  the  significance  of 
the  strife,  I  turned  to  a  story 
written  by  a  man  who  had  lived 
in  Russia  and  who  knew  the  pur- 
gers  and  the  purged.  And  from 
there  to  stories  of  what  the  great 
ones  had  said  of  all  this,  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Paris,  Washington,  Ottawa, 
Mexico  City,  Melbourne,  Manila, 
Rio  De  Janeiro,  Johannesburg _ 

But  there  was  so  much  more. 
There  was  word  of  the  progress 
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of  the  latest  political  revolution 
in  our  own  cou’^try,  of  changes  in 
the  law  of  the  land,  the  cost  of 
continuing  to  be  a  citizen,  the 
cost  of  a  skyscraper  and  of  a  pat 
of  butter. 

^ioine  of  My  Future  was  being 
shaped  by  my  representatives  in 
Washington  and  some  of  it  in 
Korea,  and  yet  I  knew  it  almost 
instantly  —its  scope  and  meaning 
— and,  being  a  person  who  em¬ 
ploys  these  representatives  by 
my  vote,  I  could  begin  to  decide 
then  and  there  whether  to  dismiss 
them  or  retain  them  in  office. 

There  was  news  of  the  atom, 
our  smallest  weapon,  and  of  the 
projected  carrier,  our  largest.  The 
miracle  in  my  hand  took  me 
through  the  Brandenburg  Gate 
in  Berlin  and  showed  me  the  wrath 
of  risen  slaves.  It  let  me  into  the 
study  of  Marshal  Tito.  I  was  with 
Adlai  Stevenson  in  Vienna  and 
Dwight  Eisenhower  in  drought- 
stricken  Texas,  and  with  Cam¬ 
bodian  Premier  Penn  Nouth  in 
Saigon.  And  Marilyn  Monroe  in 
Hollywood. 

I  left  London  with  the  Queen 
of  Tonga,  and  helped  lasso  a  Here¬ 
ford  bull  in  the  streets  of  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.C.  I  went  to  a  stylish 
first  night  on  Broadway,  and  to  a 
couturier’s  opening  in  Paris.  Mr. 
Truman  told  me  why  his  side  had 
lost  last  November.  “People  let 
demagoguery  get  the  best  of 
them,”  he  snapped  at  me. 

My  Ball  Club  won,  my  comic 
hero  was  saved  in  the  nick  of  time, 
my  wife  learned  how  to  cook  and 
make  over  the  entire  house,  my 
two  shares  of  stock  would  stand 
the  impact  of  peace,  my  fear  of 
{wlio  dispelled  by  gamma  globu¬ 
lin,  my  golf  slice  could  be  cured 
by  a  change  of  grip. 

All  This,  through  the  miracle 
I  held  in  my  hand  (and  had  come 
to  accept  as  routine) — MY 
NEWSPAPER. 
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Metropolitan  Zone  Totals 
In  ABC  Reports  Opposed 


Newspaper  Resolution  Asserts 
Census  Line  Not  Accurate  Index 


Chicago 

Opposition  to  the  advertising 
agencies’  proposal  that  circulation 
totals  be  shown  for  Metropolitan 
Areas  was  expressed  by  the  News¬ 
paper  Division  in  a  resolution 
adopted  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
39th  annual  convention  of  the  Au¬ 
dit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

Lengthy  discussion  of  the  matter 
occupied  the  newspaper  member¬ 
ship  on  Thursday  afternoon,  Oct. 
22,  although  it  was  not  formally 
on  the  agenda.  The  resolution  sent 
to  the  ABC  board  asserted  that 
‘the  impact  of  a  newspaper  on  its 
market  cannot  be  accurately  por¬ 
trayed  by  use  of  United  States 
Census  Standard  Metropolitan 
Areas.” 

As  a  possible  compromise  for 
the  change  in  rules  advocated  by 
advertisers  and  agencies,  E.  R. 
Hatton,  Detroit  (Mich. )  Free 
Press,  suggested  that  Metropolitan 
Areas  could  be  delineated  on  the 
audit  reports  but  without  circula¬ 
tion  totals. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  the 
newspaper  group  that  the  agen¬ 
cies’  request,  if  granted  by  the 
ABC  directors,  would  lead  to  com¬ 
plete  substitution  of  Metropolitan 
Area  data  for  Retail  Trading  Zone 
figures. 

Only  Lisle  D.  Baker,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and  Times, 
voted  against  the  resolution  but  he 
said  he  would  be  bound  by  it  in 
ihe  ABC  board  meeting.  In  his 
view  the  change  would  merely  re¬ 
sult  in  assembling  data  for  the 
convenience  of  advertisers. 

Mr.  Hatton  argued  that  the  Me- 
jropolitan  .Areas  are  solely  defined 
ny  the  Census  Bureau  and  a  high 
percentage  of  the  168  designated 
D  *  are  much  smaller  than 
Retail  Trading  Zones. 

Gene  kobb,  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
times-Vnion  and  Hearst  Newspa¬ 
pers,  recalled  that  two  years  ago 

H  •’'•I'dy  committee  conclud¬ 
ed  that  newspapers  don’t  want 
county-line  markets. 

Metropolitan  Area  listing  would 
Jesuit  in  a  department  of  utter  con¬ 
fusion  for  smaller  newspapers,  said 
Buell  W.  Hudson,  Woonsocket  (R. 
1)  Call. 


Barney  Cameron,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  offered  th»  resolu¬ 
tion.  Also  among  those  speaking 
in  its  support  was  L.  W.  McFet- 
ridge,  Tulsa  (Okla)  World  and 
Tribune. 

The  Newspaper  Division  also 
opposed  any  change  in  the  rules 
which  would  permit  the  use  of 
coupons,  bottle  tops  and  other  ad¬ 
vertiser  premiums  as  payment  for 
publication  subscriptions.  The  mat¬ 
ter  was  concerned  with  the  Brown 
and  Williamson  plan  of  offering 
Raleigh  cigaret  coupons  as  re¬ 
deemable  in  cash  toward  payment 
of  magazine  subscriptions. 

Advertisers’  Suggestions 

George  C.  Biggers,  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal  and  Constitution, 
president  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  sug¬ 
gested  that  any  way  Audit  Reports 
can  be  made  more  useful  to  adver¬ 
tisers  “cannot  po.ssibly  fail  to  help 
produce  more  advertising  linage 
for  newspapers.” 

Speaking  at  the  opening  general 
session  Thursday,  Mr.  Biggers  said 
he  had  asked  agencies  and  adver¬ 
tisers  to  list  some  of  the  things 
that  could  be  done  to  make  news¬ 
paper  ABC  reports  more  helpful 
to  the  buyers  of  advertising. 

He  gave  the  following  sugges¬ 
tions  from  agencies  and  advertisers 
and  his  comments; 

“1.  The  advertising  agencies  are 
requesting  that  all  ABC  reports 
should  list  the  counties  in  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Areas. 

“The  agencies  would  like  to 
have  the  counties  comprising  the 
metropolitan  area  listed  in  the 
audit  report  and  the  circulation 
for  these  counties  totaled. 

Retail  Trading  Zone 

“I  defy  anybody  to  tell  me  what 
the  City  Zone  Territory  is  for  the 
City  of  Atlanta  by  reading  the 
Audit  Report,  Paragraph  12,  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  a  map,  and  even 
then  it  would  have  to  be  a  certain 
kind  of  a  map  which  shows  all  of 
the  school  districts  in  Fulton,  Dc- 
Kalb  and  Cobb  counties,  which 
comprise  the  city  circulation  area. 

“One  of  the  objections  news¬ 
papers  have  to  showing  these  met- 
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ropolitan  figures  in  the  Audit  Re¬ 
port  is  that  by  so  doing  they  would 
tend  to  completely  supplant  the 
ABC  Retail  Trading  Zone.  The 
Retail  Trading  Zone  for  the  City 
of  Atlanta  was  established  in  the 
early  1920’s.  •  .  .  There  were  three 
competitive  separately  owned  news¬ 
papers  in  the  town  and  undoubted¬ 
ly  no  one  wanted  to  see  a  retail 
trading  territory  overlapping  into 
the  retail  zones  of  Columbus,  Ma¬ 
con.  Augusta,  or  Chattanooga. 

“The  automobile  has  revolution¬ 
ized  traveling  habits  and  therefore 
shopping  habits,  and  1  doubt  seri¬ 
ously  if  there  is  any  way  under 
the  sun  to  arbitrarily  fix  a  line 
around  the  City  of  Atlanta  and 
call  it  the  retail  trading  zone.  I 
know  that  people  come  from  all 
over  the  State  of  Georgia  into  At¬ 
lanta  to  shop. 

“The  arbitrary  fixing  of  a  line 
around  Atlanta  and  calling  it  a  re¬ 
tail  trading  zone  does  not  influ¬ 
ence  our  local  advertisers  one  bit. 
They  know  the  area  from  whence 
they  get  business,  and  so  they  are 
not  impressed. 

“The  national  advertisers,  on  the 
other  hand,  might  be  thinking  in 
terms  of  a  Metropolitan  Area  cir¬ 
culation  and  total  circulation,  and 
seeking  a  quick  method  of  deter¬ 
mining  those  figures  and  evaluat¬ 
ing  them.  If  that  is  what  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  wants  and  it  will  help 
newspapers  get  more  business,  I 
am  certainly  in  favor  of  making 
it  possible. 

Reports  Can  Be  Stale 

“2.  There  is  a  general  complaint 
among  advertising  agencies  that 
the  Audit  Reports  take  too  long 
in  their  publication.  Between  the 
time  when  the  audit  is  made,  print¬ 
ed  up  and  put  into  the  hands  of 
advertisers  and  agency  people, 
there  is  too  long  a  lapse.  Circula- 
»ion  news  can  go  stale  as  all  other 
news  does. 

“3.  Agency  people  would  like 
to  have  the  number  of  occupied 
dwelling  units  in  cities  and  towns 
outside  the  Metropolitan  Area 
printed  in  the  Audit  Report.  The 
Audit  Report  gives  those  figures 
on  counties  only,  and  it  would  be 
helpful  to  the  agencies  to  have  the 
same  information  on  the  cities  and 
towns. 

“4.  Agencies  would  like  to  have 
a  better  definition  of  out-of-town 


Directors  Renameci 

Three  Newspaper  members  of 
the  ABC  board  of  directors 
whose  terms  expired  were  re¬ 
nominated.  They  were: 

E.  R.  Hatton,  Detroit  (Midi.) 
Free  Press.  Verne  E.  Joy,  Cen- 
tralia  (III.)  Sentinel.  Harlan  G. 
Palmer,  Hollywood  (Calif.) 
Citizen  News. 


circulation  by  metropolitan  papers, 
so  that  they  would  not  be  obliged 
to  deal  with  what  they  now  con¬ 
sider  to  be  an  inflated  family  cov¬ 
erage  figure.  This  is  important  to 
agencies  dealing  with  large  adver¬ 
tisers  who  spend  big  money  in  Sun¬ 
day  supplements,  either  comics  or 
magazines. 

Hits  Special  Offers 

“I  do  not  want  to  be  put  in  the 
position  of  being  critical  of  the 
present  procedures,  nor  do  I  want 
to  seem  to  be  quibbling  about  de¬ 
tails  of  the  Audit  Report.  It  is 
my  firm  conviction  that  the  .Audit 
Bureau  Report  is  a  fine  and  last¬ 
ing  document  and  represents  ex¬ 
actly  what  it  should  repre.sent,  an 
audit  report  of  the  net  paid  cir¬ 
culation  of  newspapers. 

“While  there  are  more  news¬ 
paper  members  in  the  Bureau  than 
advertisers  and  agencies,  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  unusual  position 
of  the  newspapers  paying  the  larg¬ 
est  percentage  for  a  service  that  is 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisers.  That  is  only  right  and 
proper  in  the  light  of  conditions 
as  they  exi.st,  but  it  should  also 
serve  to  emphasize  that  there 
should  always  be  a  meeting  of 
minds  on  the  part  of  publishers 
and  advertisers  alike  as  to  how  and 
in  what  form  the  .Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  can  be  of  the  greatest 
possible  help  in  creating  and  de¬ 
veloping  newspaper  advertising 
linage.” 

Recognizing  a  “recurring  devel¬ 
opment  and  trend”  toward  pre¬ 
miums,  prizes,  charity  tie-ups,  etc.. 
Mr.  Biggers  said  they  should  be 
given  careful  scrutiny  and  the  re¬ 
sults  should  be  prominently  dis¬ 
played  in  .ABC  reports. 

Raising  Standards 

Advertising  is  an  important  tool 
in  helping  to  raise  American  eco¬ 
nomic  standards  and  in  maintain¬ 
ing  the  free  enterprise  system.  Paul 
Mazur,  senior  partner  in  Lehman 
Brothers,  said  at  the  annual  lunch¬ 
eon. 

“We  spend  over  S6-billion  an¬ 
nually  for  all  forms  of  advertis- 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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Scripps-Howard  Gets 
Inez  Robb’s  Column 


Inez  Robb  s  five  -  day  -  a  -  week 
eolumn  swings  over  to  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  and  United 
Feature  Syndicate  Nov.  9.  Cur¬ 
rently  employed  by  International 
News  Service.  Mrs.  Robb  will 
bring  many  years  of  travel  and 
experience  to  her  new  affiliation. 

The  major  talent  switch,  one  of 
the  biggest  in  recent  years  and  re¬ 
versing  the  traditional  acquisition 
of  stars  by  Hearst.  was  negotiated 
by  Jack  R.  Howard,  president  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper.s, 
shortly  after  his  return  from  a 
group  editorial  conference  in  Tex¬ 
as  where  ideas  for  enhancing  the 
papers'  appeal  were  worked  out. 

Mr.  Howard  said  a  long-term 
arrangement  had  been  provided  in 
the  contract  signed  by  Mrs.  Robb. 

Mrs.  Robb  explained  her  leav¬ 
ing  INS  by  saying,  “Well,  you  al¬ 
ways  leave  a  place  because  you 
think  you  have  a  better  job.  It’s 
that  simple.  I’ve  been  very  happy 
with  INS  and  I  love  everybody 
there.” 

Mrs.  Robb  said  her  column  will 
occupy  most  of  her  time  at 
Scripps-Howard,  though  she  will 
do  some  extra  assignment  work 
when  stories  break.  As  she  put  it. 
“1  love  my  work.  I  guess  1  was 
just  born  to  be  a  newspaperwoman 
and  I’d  hate  to  be  out  of  the  main¬ 
stream  of  the  news.” 

The  “Assignment:  America.” 
title  of  Mrs.  Robb’s  column,  will 
be  retained  by  INS  and  will  be 
written  by  “a  famous  woman 
writer  with  an  outstanding  nation¬ 
al  reputation,”  INS  General  Man¬ 
ager  Seymour  Berkson  said.  Her 
identity  will  be  announced  in 
F.&P’s  Oct.  31  issue,  he  added. 

In  a  note  informing  clients  that 
Mrs.  Robb’s  last  column  for  INS 
will  be  for  Nov.  6  release,  Mr. 
Berkson  and  other  executives  said, 
“we  are  sure  all  of  you  join  us  in 
wishing  Inez  the  best  of  everything 
in  her  new  undertaking.” 
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Born  in  California,  she  began 
newspaper  work  while  still  in  high 
school  in  Boise,  Idaho.  She  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of 
Missouri  school  of  journalism  in 
1924  and  started  work  as  a  gene¬ 
ral  assignment  reporter  on  the 
Tul.sa  (Okla.)  Daily  World.  After 
more  than  two  years  on  that  job, 
she  wrote  the  “Nancy  Randolph” 
.society  column  for  the  blew  York 
Daily  News.  Named  society  editor 
after  about  18  month.s  there,  she 
brought  to  this  usually  quiet  spot 
a  vitality  and  an  excitement  by 
treating  society  affairs  as  real 
news.  She  covered  such  stories  as 
the  coronation  of  King  George  VI 
in  London,  the  wedding  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Windsor, 
and  the  opening  of  the  Pari.s  Ex¬ 
position  in  1937. 

In  1938  she  joined  INS,  and 
since  that  time  she  has  travelled 
as  a  corre.spondent  in  some  40 
countries. 

Born  Inez  Callaway,  she  mar¬ 
ried  J.  Addison  Robb,  Jr.,  New 
York  advertising  executive  and  au¬ 
thor.  But  her  marriage  did  not 
keep  her  from  her  chosen  calling. 

Mrs.  Robb  made  the  fir.st 
’round-trip  flight  across  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  when  Pan-American  inaugurat¬ 
ed  its  European  service  in  1939. 
She  remained  in  England  to  do 
a  series  on  that  nation  at  war, 
and  went  over  to  Ireland  to  do 
a  .story  on  the  arrival  of  the  first 
contingent  of  the  A.E.F.  in  World 
War  II. 

She  went  to  post-war  Germany 
in  the  Spring  of  1946  and  to  South 
America  that  Summer. 

In  Argentina  she  interviewed 
Peron.  She  also  interviewed  two 
Chilean  presidents  on  .successive 
days.  The  first  president  resigned 
his  post  on  the  .same  day  that  he 
granted  the  interview. 

She  has  covered  many  United 
Nations  meetings,  starting  with  the 
inaugural  sessions  in  San  Francis¬ 
co. 

When  Princess  Elizabeth  o  f 
England  was  wed  to  Philip  Mount- 
batten,  Inez  Robb  was  one  of  the 
few  newspapermen  and  women  to 
cover  the  event  from  inside  the 
Abbey.  Last  June  she  covered  the 
Coronation  of  Elizabeth  II. 

She  still  thinks  that  the  most 
amusing  men,  the  most  attractive, 
and  the  most  fun  to  interview  were 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Wen¬ 
dell  Willkie.  They  both  had  great 
gaiety  and  charm  as  well  as  a 
great  deal  of  intelligence,  she  said. 

In  the  Fall  of  1946,  she  flew 
to  the  Texas  City  disaster  shortly 
after  the  first  of  a  series  of  ex¬ 
plosions  leveled  the  harbor  area. 
She  arrived  at  the  waterfront  — 
just  in  time  to  be  blown  off  her 
feet  by  another  terrific  blast  that 
also  showered  battered  bricks, 
twisted  metal  girders,  and  the  like 


Out  of  Debt,  . 
Chicago  News 
Looks  Ahead 

By  Geo.  A.  Brandenburg 

Chicago 

Debt  free,  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  is  making  plans  for  an  ex¬ 
panded  modern  production  plant, 
equipped  with  color  presses,  as  it 
enters  its  10th  year  under  John  S. 
Knight,  president  and  publisher. 

In  less  than  nine  years,  the 
Daily  News,  six-day  evening  pa¬ 
per  with  a  brisk  editorial-business 
policy,  has  proved  to  be  a  profit¬ 
able  investment,  having  retired  all 
debts  and  obligations.  They  paid 
off  the  “mortgage”  on  the  Daily 
Inez  Robb  News  last  Aug.  31,  seven  weeks 

before  the  ninth  anniversary  of 
around  her.  The  blast  flattened  the  Mr.  Knight’s  purchase  of  the  pa- 
taxicab  she  had  stepped  out  of  P^r  (Oct.  18,  1944). 
a  few  minutes  before.  When  he  bought  the  Daily  News 

She  wrote  her  .story,  however,  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Col. 
and  when  alarmed  1  N  S  editors  Frank  Knox  there  was  a  long-term 
wired  her  not  to  get  that  close  indebtedness  which  amounted  to 
to  the  waterfront  again,  she  replied  $12,800,000.  Final  payments. 


that  she  had  already  sworn  off 
any  further  heroics. 


amounting  to  $850,000.  were  made 
in  three  installments  this  year  to 


“No  more  ‘Perils  of  Pauline’  for  hanks  which  had  re-financed  the 
me,”  she  wired  the  INS  office.  “I’m  debt. 


getting  too  old  to  be  blown  out 
of  my  nylons  at  three  o’clock  in 
the  morning.” 

Her  formula  for  success?  Just 
this:  It  doesn’t  hurt  a  girl  to  have 
a  pair  of  large  Irish  blue  eyes. 


Having  completed  the  first 
phase.  Jack  Knight,  president  of 
Knight  Newspapers  and  Daily 
News  editor  and  publisher,  just 
back  from  Mexico  City  where  he 
presided  at  the  annual  meeting 


It’s  never  been  a  handicap.  Intel- 

ligence  is  secondary.  told  E&P  this  week. 


Cleveland  Plant 
Merger  Explained 


ciation — told  E&P  this  week: 

“Our  second  phase,  obviously, 
is  to  begin  the  creation  of  a  re¬ 
serve  fund  which  will  be  used  for 
the  replacement  of  old  mechanic- 


C  leveland  equipment  and  will  give  the 
In  the  first  authorized  statement.  Daily  News  the  most  modern 
designed  to  check  “ridiculous  ru-  pm^scs,  equipped  with  full  color, 
mors,”  the  Forest  City  Publishing  !'  'o  be  housed 

Company  this  week  reported  to  Production  plant 

employes  on  plans  for  combined  ^  naturally 

/•  £  s.  our  oroRress  and  have  hign  nopcs 

r\rAf»r5itir\n  /xf  itc  tu;rv  na»u/cnun<»rs  mux*  ••wvx.  •  e«  r 


operation  of  its  two  newspapers, 
the  Plain  Dealer  and  the  News. 

Sterling  E.  Graham,  the  com¬ 
pany  president,  said  rumors  about 
“consolidation”  had  raised  fears 
of  loss  of  jobs. 

“All  of  our  plans  have  not  been 
completed  and  some  that  we  think 
of  as  completed  may  have  to  be 
changed  if  new  conditions  arise,” 
his  report  said. 

The  plans  were  the  result  of  a 
survey  by  a  group  of  business  con- 


for  the  future.  Of  course,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  predict  the  trend  in 
the  future  for  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.” 

“We  think  Chicago  is  a  great 
city.”  said  Mr.  Knight,  who  was 
born  and  raised  in  Akron,  0.. 
where  he  owns  newspapers  there 
and  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Miami, 
Fla. 

“But,”  he  added,  “there  are 
many  things  about  Chicago’s  gov¬ 
ernment  that  could  be  improved. 


sultants,  engaged  to  find  ways  to  Chicago  is  a  fertile  field  for  in- 
publish  the  Plain  Dealer  and  the  vestigative  reporting — in  depicting 
News  more  efficiently  and  eco-  these  conditions — and  our  job.  as 
nomically.  Last  July  the  first  step  an  alert  newspaper,  is  to  dig  into 
was  placing  both  newspapers  un-  them.’ 

der  one  management.  A  year  ago.  Jack  Knight  toW 

Practically  all  of  the  Plain  E&P  that  his  own  theory  of  a  good 
Dealer’s  operations  will  be  moved  newspaper  investment  is  one  where 
to  the  premises  of  the  News  after  the  cost  can  be  completely  paid  off 
construction  of  three  floors  above  in  10  years  or  less, 
the  News’  press  room.  He  and  his  associates  have  fol- 


Both  papers  will  have  separate  lowed  such  a  policy  in  paying ' 


staffs  and  identities,  the  Plain  the  obligations  of  the 
Dealer  in  the  morning,  the  News  (Mich.)  Free  Press  and  the  Daih 
in  the  evening.  News,  each  in  less  than  10  years. 

No  one  will  be  laid  off  or  dis-  Mr.  Knight  bought  the  Frw 
charged  because  of  these  changes.  Press  in  May,  1940.  for  a  report 
Mr.  Graham  stated.  (Continued  on  page  59) 
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Hold  to  IIV2  Standard, 
Publishers  Are  Urged 


H-MEN — Facing  the  composing  room  session  at  the  New  England 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  left  to  right,  were:  Harold  B. 
Plant,  Intertype;  Harry  L.  Gage,  Linotype;  and  Herbert  T.  Stanger, 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 


Boston  inch  vice  became  an  inch-and-a- 

From  the  busy  Sunday  sessions  quarter  virtue,  and  the  industry 
of  the  New  England  Newspaper  paid  for  it  in  increased  expenses 
Mechanical  Conference  Oct.  18  elsewhere  and  in  the  higher  cost 
came  a  loud  and  urgent  appeal  of  fibrous  structures  in  the  mats, 
to  publishers  to  hold  the  line  on  More  time  and  expensive  machin- 
the  11 '/5 -pica  column  width  in  the  ery  are  needed  to  proce.ss  the 

interest  of  quality  printing.  ‘damp’  mat.” 

The  various  clinics,  for  which  The  comment  by  Richard  M. 
a  total  registration  of  600  was  re-  Fitzgerald  of  the  W  ore  esier 
corded  by  Secretary  Walter  C.  (Mass.)  Telegram  &  Gazette,  that 
Crighton,  heard  of  some  promising  his  publisher  has  been  willing  to 
developments,  among  them:  settle  for  half  of  the  saving  in 

•  Phototypesetting  in  a  news-  newsprint  and  retain  quality  in  ■  ,  ,  .  . 

paper  plant,  mainly  a  demonstra-  printing  received  applause.  A  few  display  type  in  sizes  up  catalogue,  vyhich  must  have  exact 

tion  of  cost-saving  ad  composition,  moments  later  the  200  delegates  P^^mts  and  larger  Foto-  tonal  qualities  for  sales  appeal  in 

is  about  to  be  attempted.  at  the  clinic  unanimously  endorsed  lyP®  on  fi'ni  provides  a  merchandise  offerings;  and  editor- 

•  Machines  capable  of  etching  Mr.  Stanger’s  propo.sal  that  the  '"‘^ndy  answer.  ial,  which  is  a  reasonable  approxi- 

halftone  and  combination  line-  group  go  on  record  as  favoring  For  Special  Jobs  mation  of  what  the  camera  sees, 

halftone  plates  in  about  three  min-  the  rigid  observance  of  the  11  Vi-  Initially,  in  Mr.  Plant’s  view,  pointed  out  that  the  New  Ken- 
utes  are  ready  for  field  tests.  pica  standard.  photocomposition  will  be  applied  ''■ngton  experiment  was  strictly  in 

•  New  ink  studies  leading  to  “This  should  help  the  mills  to  in  newspaper  shops  to  special  seg-  latter  field.  To  provide  cata- 

development  of  matching  filters  hold  down  the  price  which  they  ments  of  work,  but  the  rapid  ad-  color  the  separation  plates 

may  improve  the  inexpensive  four-  might  boost  because  their  wastage  vance  being  made  toward  high-  cost  $750  and  require  a 

color  work  achieved  on  plastic  is  increasing.”  Mr.  Stanger  com-  speed  etching  on  magnesium  plates  considerable  time,  whereas  the 

indicates  a  day  is  coming  when  Plastic  plates,  made  directly  froni 

newspapers  may  consider  dry  oflf-  color  photograph  by  means  of 
set  processe.s.  The  setting  of  single¬ 


plates. 

•  German  machine  just  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  American  market 


mented. 

Fotosetter  fur  Newspaper 


at  an  outright  sales  price  of  $6,950  jq  , 


Delivery  of  a  Fotosetter  will  be 


.  ,  ...  ,  ,,  i.iau^  lu  a  newspaper  in  the  East  editorial  text  and  classi- 

P  oduces  electronically  halftone  ^  B  hed  ads  is  the  most  distant  de- 

plastic  cuts  of  high  quality.  p,^^,  promotion  manager  of  velopment  Mr.  Plaut  suggested. 

•  Intertype  Corporation,  reported.  A  C-  ANP/ 

r  w  of  maintenance  men  is  pay-  ^ 


ing  off  in  the  press  rtxxm. 


Mechanical  Research, 


ANPA 
told  the 


filters  before  the  scanning  mech¬ 
anism,  cost  about  $10. 

On  display  at  the  convention 
was  a  German  Klischograph 
(called  the  Engravaplate  for  the 
U.S.  market)  machine  which  en- 


ton  newspapers  printed  half-page 


•  .A  re-search-developed  micro-  ^jvertisernents  which  had  b 


scope  measures  the  depth  of 
mat  mold  to  .00001  inch. 

•  .A  no-pack  mat  may  be  per¬ 
fected  in  the  near  future. 


composed  on  film  from  a  Fotoset 
ter  in  a  commercial  plant. 


photoengraving  clinic  more  about  ^r^ved  halftones  up  to  6x8  inches 
the  development  in  fast  etching,  ylsctionically  on  a  ^ast'c  mater- 
Under  a  verbal  agreement  made  Christian  ^1- 

1948  with  the  Dow  Chemical  Monitor,  said  his  proofing 


•The  applica,io„  of  Foto«tt„  h'  «■»•««!.  <1"=  ANPA  'to 


tvne  on  film  is  a  ‘natural’  in  ad  laboratory  worked  only  on  half-  ^igh  quality  for  reproduction  in 
type  on  nlm  i.s  a  natural  in  ao  u/hil,>  TV.u/  rf>s<*nrrb,>rs  ron-  stereotypinc  or  direct  methods  of 

'  Stop  the  Tailspin!  setting,  Mr.  Plant  pointed  out.  while  Dow  re.searcners  con  • 

Herbert  T.  Stanger,  production  “Inherent  flexibilities  of  makeup  attention  to  line  en-  -- 

manager  of  the  Christian  Science  o"  fil"i  provide  great  advantages  graving.  „  ,  c  u  'Maintenance  Crew 

.Vfowor.  sounded  the  clarion  call  over  hot  metal  methods  in  this  p>  nhas^  M !  Flim  siT  ANPA  pressroom  clinic  where 

for  a  return  to  “sane  shrinkage”  class  of  work.  The  same  factor  Dovy  phase,  Mr.  Flint  said,  ANPA  considerable  talk  centered  on  ‘  rol- 

to  stop  a  tailspin  that  mav  be  might  provide  similar  advantages  made  a  new  agreement  which  per-  |^j.  gho.4t.”  without  any  specific 

caused  by  off-standard  nractices  m  the  production  of  grocery  ad  outs  the  Easton  laboratory  to  con-  offered.  Elmer  Smith  of 

"We  are  at  a  point  of  becoming  pages.  f  "■'•ote  on  halftone  and  combma-  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  Neus 

ridiculoiLs  if  we  carry  this  .shrink-  “It  should  also  be  noted  that  Ijon  cTits.  Por  some  time,  he  said,  jg^^cribed  how  six  journeymen  are 

2ge  thing  any  farther”  said  Mr.  iHe  production  of  reverse  plates,  chemical  bath  m.achines  have  groploy-ed  on  a  maintenance  crew, 

Stanger.  “At  the  Monitor  we  dem-  ''O  popular  in  modern  advertising,  con.sistently  provided  65 -line  ^  about  $35,000  a  year, 

ons'.rated  that  there  was  a  re-  '''  another  important  advantage  of  ''Creen  cuts  etched  to  a  depth  ot  pre.sses  cleaned 


markable  improvement  in  print  phototypesetting.  For  the  produc- 
quality  when  we  cut  down  from 
H5  inch  to  9'16th  inch  shrinkage, 

“sing  llVi-pica  set  with  three- 
Point  column  rules  and  indenting 
one  point  on  the  slug  to  provide 
“it  space.” 

•'ddressing  his  plea  at  the  com¬ 
posing  room  clinic,  Mr.  Stanger  re¬ 
called  that  shrinkage  was  a  vice 
o“ck  in  1920  when  the  socalled 
oty  mat  arrived.  However  it  be¬ 
came  a  virtue  when  a  saving  in 
I'cwsprint  became  necessary  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II. 


_  ....  _  _  up 

0065  and  .007  inch  in  two  to  two  perfect  operating  condition 

ind  one -half  rninutes.  without  the  runs  in  the  morning- 

powdering,  in  one-bite  and  without  gvening-Sunday  plant.  They  work 
rnaterial  loss  of  image  in  the  high-  g^^h  day  only  as  long  as  the  job 
I'SHts.  requires.  Mr.  Smith  said  he  con- 

Field  Test  for  Etching  .Machines  siders  the  plan  one  that  is  paying 

Mr.  Flint  said  that  some  of  c)ff  better  than  other  kinds  of  fire 

the  machines  may  be  put  into  prevention  that  would  be  costlier, 

newspaper  plants  soon  to  provide  'Me.  Flint  reported  to  the  stereo- 
thc  field  testing  which  is  needed  typers  that  testing  is  under  way 
to  “.see  what  real  troubles  arise.”  P'1  require.s  no  P^IC" 

Discussing  the  favorable  results  'fg-  FHe  only  remaining  problein, 
of  a  four-color  experiment  on  the  he  said,  is  to  get  a  mat  that  will 
New  Kensington  (Pa.)  Dispatch  give  as  good  plate  quality  as  one 

recently,  using  plates  made  by  iHat  requires  packing.  Several 


■rTl®":”  PRESIDENT-ELECT  of  New  &an-A-Graver.  Mr.  Flint  reported 


*cre  not  so  concerned  about  ad- 
I'crtisers.  We  justified  the  shrink- 


Fn^land  Newsoaoer  Mechanical  Hi*!  researchers  are  working  with  vide  the  answer,  he  said. 

England  Newspaper  .Mechamc^  m  a  k  e  r  s  to  achieve  a  .set  ANPA  researchers,  in  coopera- 


»vc  jusiineo  tne  snrinx-  Conference  I.  William  Powers  h'‘er  makers  to  acnieve  a  .sei  fa  v.. ...  — 

g*  as  a  wartime  mea.sure  and  (aj  right)  of  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  which  will  match  standard  new.s-  Hon  with  an  optical  goods  firm, 
PTOmused  return  to  normal  after  press,  receives  congratulations  of  print  inks.  Have  develop^  a  microscope  to 

Richard  M.  Fitzgerald,  Worcester  Mr.  Flint  emphasized  that  there  measure  the  depth  of  the  mold  in 
“ut  instead,  the  one  -  quarter  (Mass.)  Telegram  &  Gazette.  are  two  kinds  of  newspaper  color:  {Continued  on  page  52) 

editor  (S  publisher  for  October  24.  1953 
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‘Carrier’  Ambassador 
To  Schools  Advised 

An  education  official  who  er  interest  in  prolonging  the  edu- 
works  close  to  the  carrier  problem  cation  period  than  in  promoting 
in  New  York  State  recommended  job-seeking. 

this  week  that  the  newspaper  busi-  To  overcome  a  major  obstacle 
ness  send  an  ambassador  of  good  to  the  issuance  of  certificates,  Mr. 
will  to  the  schools  in  an  effort  to  Minnick  reported  that  his  bureau 
destroy  the  notion  held  by  some  will  attach  to  all  pupil  physical 
teachers  and  principals  that  “pub-  examination  forms  a  statement  by 
Ushers  are  villains  whose  only  in-  which  the  physician  may  indicate 
terest  in  boys  is  to  get  their  papers  the  boy  (between  12  and  18)  is 
delivered.”  qualified  to  work  as  a  carrier. 

The  emissary  should  be  some-  Difficulty  has  been  encountered 

one  who  knows  the  principles  of  because  of  the  fact  that  annual 

education  and  he  should  be  physical  records  are  unavailable 

equipped  to  present  positive  evi-  when  schools  are  closed.  The  qual- 

dence  of  the  publishers’  desire  to  ification  statements,  available  to  CARRIER  BOY  CERTIFICATES  provide  the  topic  of  discussion  i? 

see  that  carrier  work  does  not  con-  certifying  authorities  at  all  times,  these  Westchester  County  newspaper  circulators  pay  attention:  Left  to 

tribute  to  the  complex  problem  also  are  designed  to  eliminate  the  right — George  B.  Kullman,  White  Plains  Reporter-Dispatch;  Edward 

of  the  chronic  absentee.  problem  which  has  arisen  when  Rubin,  his  assistant;  and  Paul  Byelick,  New  Rochelle  Standard  Star. 

Giving  this  advice  before  the  one  doctor  would  not  base  certi-  bureau  has  applied  “It  becomes  necessary  at  times," j 

Fall  meeting  of  the  New  York  fication  on  another  doctors  ex-  ^  ij^gj-al  interpretation  to  the  sec-  Mr.  Minnick  replied,  “to  resort  to 
Spte  Circulation  Mana^rs  Asso-  anunation.  which  requires  issuance  of  kindergarten  stuff  to  make  somt 

ciauon  in  New  York  City.  (^t.  The  law  does  not  permit  news-  where  the  boy  resides,  school  officials  realize  that  2  fo!- 

Sance  at  places  where  he  at-  lows  1.” 


19-21,  was  Robert  E.  Minnick,  papers  to  issue  certificates  them- 
supervisor  of  the  school  attendance  selves,  Mr.  Minnick  advised.  He 
program  in  the  State  Education  also  disabused  the  belief  of  one 


1  Z-  Issuance  at  places  where  he  at-  lows  1.” 

selves  Mr.  Minnick  advised.  H  school  or  delivers  papers  is  Another  circulator  said  the  is 

rj.  ^^i  allowed,  subject  to  a  fee  of  less  suing  authority  had  hit  upon  the 

epartment.  circulator  that  it  applies  only  to  non-resident  service.  ingenious  method  of  giving  cacJ 

‘Gripes’  on  New  Law  A  physician  declined  to  examine  certificate  the  number  of  the  boyT 

Mr.  Minnick’s  description  of  ex-  an  applicant  after  school  closed  route.  This  was  confusing  in  hi- 

perience  since  July  under  the  new  provision  tnat  worK-  Summer,  because  he  was  setup  where  more  than  one  be; 

carrier  certification  law  included  *  compensation  is  a  must  school-year  service,  covers  a  route, 

numerous  “gripes’’  and  fouling-up  Mr.  Minnick  said  it  was  the  From  a  country  district,  Mr 

procedures  on  the  local  schwl  „  . ,  ^  »  .  .  school’s  obligation  to  provide  Minnick  said,  came  a  school  man's 

level  vyhich  served  to  emphasize  Problems  Confronted  year-round  service  in  this  regard.  complaint  that  he  couldn’t  issue 

h  premise  that  publishers  A  circulator  complained  that  his  Mr.  Minnick  agreed  to  follow  any  certificates  in  accordance  wit- 

should  let  the  school  people  know  local  .school  authorities  refused  a  a  suggestion  that  instructions  con-  jaw  because  the  only  carriers  were 

It  was  their  idea  to  increase  the  certificate  to  a  boy  because  he  had  cerning  the  certification  program  gir],;. 

protection  of  the  boys  and  it  did  cavities  in  his  teeth.  Mr.  Minnick  hg  «ent  to  parochial  schools,  al- 

m'  socalled  said  investigation  showed  this  was  though  the  public  schools  have  Mahoney  President 

Jo-gooders.  n^t  alone  the  basis  of  rejection.  cole  jurisdiction.  „  ^  o 

Another  reported  that  his  local  The  “red  tape”  aspects  of  the 


newspapers  wlw  have  more  than  physician  declined  to  examine  certificate  the  number  of  the  boy’' 

three  carriers.  This  confusion  grew  T-^is  was  confusing  in  hi^ 

out  of  the  provision  that  wor  Summer,  because  he  was  setup  where  more  than  one  be; 

mens  compensation  is  a  must  school-year  service,  covers  a  route, 

for  newspapers  which  have  more  ;  •  i  i, j-  .  •  .  w 

than  four  emnloves  said  it  was  the  From  a  country  district,  Mr 

’  school’s  obligation  to  provide  Minnick  said,  came  a  school  man's 

Problems  Confronted  year-round  service  in  this  regard,  complaint  that  he  couldn’t  issue 

A  circulator  complained  that  his  Mr.  Minnick  agreed  to  follow  ^ny  certificates  in  accordance  wi'r 

*•  .  _ *.! _ _  .  .  ..  ,  .  _ 


For  30  years,  Mr.  Minnick  re¬ 
minded.  New  York  had  a  statute 


Bernard  T.  Mahoney,  Rochts- 
ter  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  w 


;eqffiHng‘^irree7  traTs  ' M  ^"hv'LrScutaSr’s"^  adVan^7\o  thT^pr^ideTc  in  tlK 

This,  in  his  opinion,  was  “confw-  certifying  highlighted  by  one  circulators  re-  ^,vsu"ma  .WUnn  succeeded 


erabiy‘"im;;oTe'rby  the  egis'll-  substitute  carriers  and  Mr.  Min-  port  that  the  i-ing  office  gave  C  Lei^s  Bm 

tion  which  was  sponsored  by  the  Pomted  out  that  the  common  each  New  vicepresidents  are  Howarc 

circulation  managers  and  beLme  complain  from  the  school  side  -No.  1  -  in  living  uP  ‘o  <>  *  ^  pj^hop.  Buffalo  Courier-Ex 
effective  July  if  but  something  was  on  the  lack  of  he  1  p  a  nd  ficial  instructions  hat  ^  certi-  Russell  S.  Graham,  d- 

needs  to  be  done  to  indoctrinate  numbered.  Knickerbocker  News.  John  I 


day  newspaper. 


Obviously,  Mr.  Clark  said,  ^ 


intent.  ^ 

In  1951  he  related,  the  depart-  t  Familv  Fufl— Thc  SfuffmO  BcC 
ment  issued  4,310  badges  for  boys  V  '  * 

engaged  in  street  trades,  many  of  7'  The  old-fashioned  husking  come  along  and  the  women  and 
them  newspaper  vendors.  In  1952  ;  bee  has  a  counterpart  in  the  kids  pitch  in  to  help  dispose  of 

the  number  increased  to  5,335,  y  modern  stuffing  chore  of  a  Sun-  the  quota  stacks.” 

and  the  revised  law  brought  an  E  day  newspaper.  •  t  /--i  i,  ..-.i 

immediate  decrease  to  3,544  while  5  George  F.  Clark,  circulation  Obviously,  Mr.  Clark  said, 

accounting  for  issuance  of  16,485  i  manage?  of  the  ^ 

certificates  to  newspaper  carriers.  fConn  Courant  told  about  it  ^  system  because  it  is  im 
A  of  15.000  isLpeCed  by  g  a  S, 

.  .  3  serting  machines  at  the  Fall  ,  .  ‘  .hp  nmWpm 

Under  certification,  which  re-  I  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 

quires  a  physical  examination.  B  Circulation  Managers  Associa- 

school  authorities  maintain  close  1  tion  this  week  in  New  York  manual 

supervision  of  the  boys.  Another  B  city  labor. 

section  of  the  law  covers  all  earn-  |  jhe  pressing  need  for  ma-  The  New  York  circulators 
insurance"^”'^  ^  compensation  g  chinery  to  automatically  assem-  heard  about  several  devices 

Mr  m:p„-  1.  -A  •  ...  H  ble  the  big  Sunday  editions  which  might  meet  requirements 

strr>n»  fppiiJp  there 's  still  a  g  came  info  full  focus  when  Mr.  and  they  encouraged  manufac- 
certifif'atinn  ®  *  S  Clark  described  the  Courant  turers  of  this  equipment  to  cater 

fhe  Lair  Denripm  I  i"  '"hich  workers  to  the  newspaper  business, 

the  issiiinu  aiiitinr-t  •  =  choose  their  own  time  to  make  They  also  visited  a  number  of 

^the  sihLk  U  ipHpr"t,i  K  ■  »P  their  inserting  quotas.  New  York  City  plants  where 

because  it  offers  an  p  he  believes,  g  “Some  days,”  Mr.  Clark  re-  they  watched  newspaper  insert- 
Dortunitv  for  pEii'IH  ■  iated,  “their  whole  families  ing  machines  doing  the  work. 


NYSCMA  election.  He  succee<le<!| 


needs  to  be  done  to  indoctrinate  ‘he  ,ob,  he  hcate  shouia  oe  numoerea.  Knickerbocker  News.  M 

^hool  people  with  its  beneficial  --lllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll'lilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllis^  Mullen,  Newsday,  was  named  «»■ 

'"tent.  ^  ^  g  vention  secretary,  and  J.  Trumai 

In  1951,  he  related,  the  depart-  t  Fontllv  Full— Th©  StlfTTIfia  BcC  Kahler,  Rome  Sentinel,  was  con 

ment  issued  4,310  badges  for  boys  7  *  tinued  in  the  office  of  secretary 


3  George  F.  Clark,  circulation  ti^ui^^ly  desir^ 

g  manager  of  the  Hartford  ,  because  it  is  im- 

;i  (Conn  )  Courant,  told  about  it  supervisors  on 

=  in  prefacing  a  discussion  of  in-  T  _  .  d.,, 

.J  .  .u  T7  11  hand  at  all  times.  But  its  one 

3  serting  machines  at  the  Fall  .  ...  .  _ _ 

^  .•  c  .u  VI  vr  1  e.  present  solution  to  the  problem 

s  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  ...  ..a-,.,., 

=  /--•  1  .•  A  •  when  It  IS  difficult  to  get  men 

^  Circulation  Managers  Associa-  ,  ,  ..  .„  ... 

=  .  1  ■  VT  V  I.  who  want  this  kind  of  manual 

=  tion  this  week  in  New  York  ,  . 

=  labor, 

y  City. 

g  The  pressing  need  for  ma-  The  New  York  circulators 
B  chinery  to  automatically  assem-  heard  about  several  devices 
H  ble  the  big  Sunday  editions  which  might  meet  requirements 


the  issuing  authority  in  the  hands  1 
of  the  schools  is  better,  he  believes,  1 
because  it  offers  an  excellent  op-  I 
portunity  for  child  guidance  con-  B 
tact,  the  essence  of  which  is  great-  Bi 


uipment  to  cater  -  .  .  .  t  a* 

?ajer  business,  y  CUSTOMARY  han^hak^  «f  » 

:d  a  number  of  H 

y  I 

'worl  i  S***®  Circulation  Managers.^ 
doing  the  work.  ^  .j.  jyiahoney  of  RochtsW 

7illllllllilllllllllllllllllllllll!lll!lllllliinili^  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 
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KOREA  TO  DREAMLAND  TO  HOME  WITH  THE  EDITORIAL  CARTOONISTS 


ONE  LESS  PARADISE  WORKER 

Hcsse»  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat 


RIVIERA  REVERIE 

Low,  Montreal  (P.Q.)  Star 


NO  HELP  IN  A  FLOOD 

Guilder,  Associated  Press  Newsfeaturea 


Seattle  Times 
Resumes  with 
Large  Editions 


Sunday.  Every  route  was  delivered 
Monday.  The  Times  city  circula¬ 
tion  is  primarily  home-delivered. 

Mr.  Cahill  said  that  only  four 
of  more  than  200  Guild  strikers 
did  not  return  to  work. 

The  Washington  Territorial  Cen- 


Accident  Pic  Wins; 

AP  Elects  Robertson 

A  picture  by  Joe  Engels,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  showing  a 
crying  youngster  standing  beside 
a  relative  injured  in  an  automobile 


Seattle  Wash.  me  wasnmgion  lerrnoriai  L,en-  a  reiauve  injurea  in  an  auiomoDiic 
The  Seattle  Times  resumed  pub-  edition,  which  had  been  accident  won  best-of-show  and 

lication  with  a  press  capacity  edi-  sc^>€duled  for  publication  two  first-place  honors  in  spot  news  in 
tion  on  Monday,  Oct  19,  after  the  strike  began,  will  the  annual  photo  contest  of  the 

being  closed  95  days  by  labor  dis-  published  Nov,  15.  It  will  be  New  York  State  Association  of  the 
pn>.o  about  124  pages,  in  addition  to  the  Associated  Press. 


being  closed  95  days  by  labor  dis-  puoiisnea  inov, 
putj5  about  124  pages,  in  at 

A  strike  of  Newspaper  Guild  •‘®8ular  Sunday  paper 
members  i  n  several  departments  ■ 

had  forced  the  Times  to  suspend  U.  P.  Names  Miller  Jamestown  Host-Journal. 

publication  July  16.  The  Guild  m  c 

strike  ended  Oct.  3  but  negotia-  Taipeil  UlireaU  Newsday;  Richard  E.  Wich,  El¬ 
ms  with  mechanical  unions  de-  The  appointment  of  William  mira  Star-Gazette. 

laved  publication  another  15  days.  Miller  as  United  Press  Taipeh  bu-  Sports — Bernard  J.  Kolenberg. 

The  las*  settlemeni  reached  manager  was  announced  Oct,  Albany  Times-Union;  Warren  W. 

'  J  l5  wUrlhT  prUm^^s^  2^  by  Ernest  Hoberecht,  vice-  Inglese,  JP/i/re  Plains  Reporter- 
ion.  The  Times  announced  that  P/«>d€nt  and  general  manager  for  Dis^tch. 

day  (Thursday)  it  would  resume  ^sm.  Hugh  W.  Robcrtso^  vicepresi- 

publication  Monday.  All  advertis-  ^ ‘he  novelist,  dent  of  Westchester  Newspa^rs, 
ing  space  in  Monday’s  64-page  pa-  Caroline  Miller  (  Lamb  In  His  w  a  s  el  e  c  t e  d  presid^t  of  the 
per  had  been  sold  by  1  P  M  Fri-  Rosom”)  joined  U.  P.  in  1950  m  NYSAP,  succeeding  William  J. 
day,  according  to  H.  H.  Cahill,  ‘h®  Raleigh,  N.  C.  bureau.  He  is  a  Waters,  Ithaca  Journal.  John  A. 
general  manaoer  '  veteran  of  military  service  in  World  Hall,  Jamestown  Post  Journal,  was 


New  York  State  Association  of  the 
Associated  Press. 

Other  first-prize  winners: 

Spot  news-^tanley  A.  Olson, 
Jamestown  Post-Journal. 

Features  —  William  Sullivan, 
Newsday;  Richard  E.  Wich,  El¬ 
mira  Star-Gazette. 

Sports — Bernard  J.  Kolenberg. 
Albany  Times-Union;  Warren  W. 


Asia.  Hugh  W.  Robertson,  vicepresi- 

Mr.  Miller,  son  of  the  novelist,  dent  of  Westchester  Newspapers, 
Caroline  Miller  (“Lamb  In  His  was  elected  president  of  the 
Bosom”)  joined  U.  P.  in  1950  in  NYSAP,  succeeding  William  J. 


general  manager.  veteran  oi  military  service  in  > 

Papers  each  day  during  the  U  ^nd  the  Korean  War. 
week  were  the  largest  the  presses  ^i||lllillll||illi;illlllllllllllil|||lli;i;illlllllllllli:il^ 
could  handle.  Radio  and  television  g 

were  used  over  the  week  end  to  |  JamOS  W right  i 
>ell  the  public  about  Monday  s  j  ,  n 

publication  date.  The  first  day’s  ^  James  ^  Wright  Brown 
press  run  was  253,000.  compared  brated  his  80th  birthday 
with  210,000  on  July  15,  last  day  ’  20)  by  taking  the  entire 
before  the  strike.  Street  sales  were  —  quarters  staff  of  Editor  i 
heavy.  p  LisHER — 46  persons — to  1 

About  80  full  pages  of  back  P  eon  at  the  Hotel  Astor. 

«»ics  were  published  during  the  B  turn,  gave  him  a  traveling 
••eh.  beginning  with  a  20-page  —  case. 

r*tion  Monday,  g;  Mr.  Brown,  chairman  i 

Crews  were  called  in  Friday  I  Directors  of  th< 

®®™ing,  after  the  pressmen  had  ^  Publisher  Con 

a  contract  proposal  from  ^  president  for  42 

«  Times,  an  afternoon  paper,  W  a  mere  lad  of  10  ca 
^  the  Post  Intelligencer.  Hearst  1  newspapers  in  his  native  E 
^^torninc  naner  Wort  nrcw^^^ded  ^  when  this  publication  cam 
^ound^Skrtil  pSbSon  I  existence  70  years  ago 
btgan  Monday  1  March.  He  bought  it  in 

About  500  of  the  Times’  1,930  i 

^ier  salesmen  in  the  city  had  1  ‘he  newspaper  business. 

replaced  during  the  strike.  ■  ^ 

District  advisers  took  the  new  boys  | 

dry  runs  around  their  routes  riiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiira!iiii:iiiiiiiiinilliiiiiili!lo 


War  II  and  the  Korean  War.  named  vicepresident. 

I  James  Wright  Brown  Is  80  Years  Old 

g  James  Wright  Brown  cele-  plans  for  a  family  celebration 
^  brated  his  80th  birthday  (Oct.  of  his  anniversary,  which  is  also 
"  20)  by  taking  the  entire  head-  the  birthday  of  his  son,  Robert 
-  quarters  staff  of  Editor  &  Pub-  U.  Brown,  editor  and  president 
g  LISHER — 46  persons — to  lunch-  of  the  company. 

P  eon  at  the  Hotel  Astor.  They, 


Because  of  his  inability  to  g 


Mr.  Brown,  chairman  of  the  personally  acknowledge  every 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Edi-  one  of  the  more  than  300  let- 
TOR  &  Publisher  Company,  ters,  telegrams  and  cables  re- 
and  its  president  for  42  years,  ceived,  Mr.  James  Wright 
was  a  mere  lad  of  10  carrying  Brown  wishes  to  take  this  op- 
newspapers  in  his  native  Detroit  portunity  to  thank  everyone  for 
when  this  publication  came  into  their  thoughtfulness  and  gener- 
existence  70  years  ago  next  ous  tributes  on  his  80/A  birth- 


'=  March.  He  bought  it  in  1911 


The  messages  of  good  g 


g  and  made  it  the  newspaper  of  will  will  be  bound  in  cloth  of  m 


g  the  newspaper  business. 


gold  and  placed  on  permanent  g 


A  mild  attack  of  laryngitis  exhibition  in  the  E  &  P  office 
caused  Mr.  Brown  to  cancel  for  all  to  see. 


Nov,  3  Parley 
Aims  to  Avert 
Strike  at  Mills 

With  publishers  already  drawing 
on  stockpiles  of  newsprint  to  keep 
pace  with  Fall  business  activity,  in¬ 
terest  is  centered  in  a  scheduled 
Nov.  3  conference  of  union  offi¬ 
cials  and  mill  managers  at  Toronto. 
Virtually  98  per  cent  of  the  pulp 
and  paper  workers  in  Ontario 
voted  strike  action  last  Sunday. 

The  workers’  poll  followed  the 
refusal  of  a  mediation  board  to 
sanction  a  wage  increase  and 
other  benefits.  The  unions  have 
sought  a  five  per  cent  pay  boost. 

Although  supply  and  demand 
were  generally  claimed  to  be  “in 
balance”  last  month,  newspapers 
reporting  to  the  ANPA  continued 
to  consume  paper  at  a  greater  rate 
than  it  was  being  produced,  in 
comparison  with  last  year.  Pub¬ 
lishers’  stocks  dropped  to  49  days’ 
supply  at  the  end  of  September. 

Newsprint  Service  Bureau  re¬ 
ported  mill  stocks  down  to  146,- 
784  tons  at  the  end  of  September, 
compared  with  161,809  tons  at  the 
end  of  August. 

Production  in  Canada  has  been 
holding  to  the  1952  level  while  that 
in  U.  S.  mills  has  been  off  the 
pace,  largely  because  of  the  loss 
of  marginal  mills  which  bolstered 
1952  supplies  when  the  premhna 
market  was  active.  The  U.  S,  out¬ 
put  for  nine  months  is  about  eight 
per  cent  behind  that  of  last  year, 
but  the  total  North  American  out¬ 
put  is  one  per  cent  ahead. 

Consumption  of  newsprint  by 
the  ANPA  list  has  been  three  per 
cent  greater  in  nine  months  of  this 
year  over  last  year. 

The  Canadian  mills  have  been 
running  behind  the  operating  ra¬ 
tios  of  last  year  in  each  month 
thus  far  in  1953.  Against  a  103.2 
capacity  rate  for  all  of  1952  they 
have  averaged  99.4  this  year. 
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Editors  Would  Enforce 
AP  News  Obligation 


on  member  newspapers  in  elimi- 
making  the  continued  re-use  of 
corny  phrases  that  should  have 
died  20  years  ago  .  .  .  Cliches  can, 
and  should  be  avoided  .  .  .  ‘Home 
run’  still  carriers  more  drama  in- 


Kinsey,  Cliches 
And  McCarthy 
Billed  for  APME 


I 


A  COMMITTEE  of  managing  ed-  areas  better.  Almost  every  news-  to  the  sports  section  than  such  ex- 
itors  wants  the  Associated  Press  paper  is  guilty  of  neglecting  AP  pressions  as  ‘circuit  clout'  .  .  . 
to  crack  down  on  members  who  at  some  time  .  .  .  Coverage  of  ‘four-bagger’  .  .  .  ‘four-ply  clout’ 


protecting  the  prison  riots,  rail  and  plane  wrecks  and  others. 


press  association  on  news  breaks,  and  tornadoes  found  membership 
!  The  recommendation  that  AP  participation  at  its  best.” 


than  such  ex-  Chicago 

t  clout'  .  •  ;  A  new  type  of  program  will 
four-ply  clout’  gr,»tt  members  of  the  A.ssociated 
Press  Managing  Editors  .\ssocia- 


take  action  to  see  that  papers  are  Foreign  News — ‘‘The  type  of  _  _  _ 

not  allowed  to  ‘‘dodge  their  re-  news  needed  out  of  Latin-America  America  football  team  at  the  close  discussions  and  membership  par- 
aponsibility”  will  come  before  the  is  not  more  spot  copy,  but  more  of  the  season.  The  magazine  polls  ticipation.  Advance  registratiom 


rticipation  at  its  best.”  ''iiip  endorsement  of  the  sports  de- 

Foreign  News — ‘‘The  type  of  partment’s  plan  to  .select  AP’s  All- 


The  committee  urged  member-  tjon  at  their  1953  convention  in 


the  Congress  Hotel  here  Nov.  4-7. 
The  emphasis  will  be  on  panel 


annual  meeting  of  the  Associated  features;  roundups  .of  develop-  in  this  feature,  it  was  pointed  out,  show  260  news  executives,  plus 


Press  Managing  Editors’  Associa-  ments  on  economic,  industrial  and  usually  cover  only  part  of  the 


tion,  Nov.  4-7,  at  Chicago  in  the  political  situations.”  ...  On  the  playing  season. 


report  of  the  State  Circuits  Com-  subject  of  experienced  personnel:  Washington — ‘‘We  have  a  gen-  reported 
mitfee.  “W  hen  correspondents  d  o  not  nine  sympathy  for  Bill  Beale’s  nn  nnpnim 


125  wives.  .APME  Treasurer  V.  M, 
Newton,  Jr..  Tampa  (Fla.)  Trib- 


On  opening  day,  the  Continuing 


“No  paper  is  too  small,  none  know  the  character,  history  and  manpower  problems  ...  A  perusal  study  will  hold  the  stage,  under 
should  be  too  large,  to  escape  this  culture  of  the  people,  they  tend  of  the  assingment  sheet  each  morn-  the  direction  of  Chairman  Vin- 


obligation”  of  membership,  states  to  shap>e  them  into  the  image  of  ing — the  events  to  be  covered  and  cent  S.  Jones.  Gannett  Newspa- 


Ihe  report  signed  by  the  following:  Americans  and  thus  produce  dis-  the  men  available  to  cover  them  p^^s,  and  Vicechairman  Frank Ey- 


Claude  S.  Ramsey,  Asheville  torteJ  and  inaccurate  coverage.”  — would  make  almost  any  manag-  erly,  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register 


(N.C.)  Citizen  -  Times,  chairman;  Newsphotos  —  “Very  few  in- 
Merrill  Chilcote,  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  stances  of  publication  of  these  beat 
News  -  Press:  William  J.  Foote,  pictures  (prints  from  Polaroit 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Couranf,  Purser  cameras)  could  be  found — ostens 
Hewitt,  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-  ibly  due  to  pioor  quality.  AP’s  in 


ing  editor  realize  how  well  off  he  ^  Tribune. 


Three  facets  of  work  will  be  ex¬ 


pictures  (prints  from  Polaroid  Senator  McCarthy  is  treated  as  pPored,  under  the  program  listing 
cameras)  could  be  found — ostens-  ‘'Operation  Buzzsaw,”  with  this  gf  “Kinsey,  Sports  Cliches  and 


Ledger:  Charles  Hushaw,  Glendale  vestigation  revealed  that  exorbitant 
(Calif.)  News  -  Pre.ss:  Harold  E.  costs  would  be  necessary  to  pro¬ 


comment  by  John  R.  Cauley.  Kan-  McCarthy.”  The  Kinsey  discussion 


sas  City  (Mo.)  Star. 


will  include  Ed  Dooley,  Denver 


Keenan,  Plainfield  (N.J.)  Courier-  vide  the  desired  larger  film. 
News:  Tom  K.  Showalter,  Craw-  solution  may  yet  be  found.’ 
fordsville  (Ind.)  Journal-Review,  In  explanation  of  deficienc 


“In  much  the  same  manner  as  (Colo.)  Post;  Hoke  Welch,  Miami 


the  public,  few  editors  have  vac¬ 
cinating  opinions  about  the  sen- 


and  Miles  H.  Wolff,  Greensboro  the  Eisenhower  Inauguration  cov- 
(N.C  .)  News.  erase,  the  committee  said  there 

The  committee  found  that  mem-  were  special  picture  requests  from 


In  explanation  of  deficiencies  on  ator  from  Wisconsin.  Either  he  Joitmal. 


(Fla.)  Daily  News,  and  Kenneth 
R.  West,  Lansing  (Mich.)  State 


bership  participation  is  improved 
and  cited  several  instances  of  co¬ 
operation  that  enabled  AP  to  beat 


the  Eisenhower  Inauguration  cov-  is  a  blatherskite  or  a  Knight  in  sports  cliches  debate  will 

erase,  the  committee  said  there  Shining  Armor  hard  on  the  heels  feature  Frank  Knight,  Charleston 
were  special  picture  requests  from  of  the  Commies.  What  should  con-  Va.)  Gazette;  Eugene  S.  Pul- 


were  special  picture  requests  from  of  the  Commies.  What  should  con- 
43  papers,  and  it  recommended  cern  us  as  newspapermen  is  this: 


that  a  deadline  be  set  for  such  Are  we  objectively  and  sanely  re- 


liam,  Indianapolis  (I  n  d.)  News: 
and  Harold  Moore  Utica  (N.Y.) 


the  opposition,  but  said  it  is  still  sembled  for  the  main  job  may  not 
far  short  of  the  goal  while  a  large  be  dissipated. 


service  .so  that  manpower  as-  porting  his  activities  or  is  Joe  pul-  Observer-Dispatch. 


number  of  editors  are  critical  of  Rules  for  competing  with  tele- 
conditions  in  their  states  and  areas,  vision  were  suggested,  as  follows: 


,  General  Praise  ■ 

'  Generally  soeakinE  the  annual  camera  on  big  events  for  quick  Freedom  of  Information—  A  Also  on  November  4  are  pane 
Blue  Book  of  the  APMF  Siudv  Pictures.  photographer  using  booming  flash  discussions  on  Newsfeatures.  lec 

Committees  contains  praise  of  the  2^Watch  for  dramatic  highlights  powder  or  distracting  lights  (in  a  by  E.  T.  Stone,  Seattle  (Wash.l 
service  for  enterprise  renortinE  viewers  will  expect  courtroom)  should  be  deprived  of  Post-Intelligencer,  and  State  Or 

handlinsof  delicate  stories  sneh  as  covered  in  newspapers,  the  right  of  using  this  equipment.”  cuits.  led  by  Claude  Ramsey, 

the  Kinsey  report  anT  develop-  Newsfeatures  -  “Rather  than  ,,//^  ,n.C.)  Citizen-Times. 

to  TV  cameramen.  going  ‘too  far’  in  humanizing  the  on  Nov.  5  foreisn  correspot 


nbled  for  the  main  job  may  not  ling  our  legs?  jobn  Cauley,  Kansas  Citv  (Mo.) 

dissipated.  “Recommendation:  Continue  to  gtar,  and  John  F.  Day,  Louisville 

Rules  for  competing  with  tele-  keep  McCarthy  in  perspective.  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal,  are  among 

lion  were  suggested,  as  follows:  Don’t  get  off  the  deep  end.  Call  tho.se  who  will  tackle  the  McCar- 

1.  Monitor  the  TV  set  with  a  the  shots  as  you  see  them.”  thy  discus.sion. 

mera  on  bis  events  for  quick  Freedom  of  Information — “A  Also  on  November  4  are  pane 


photographer  u.sing  booming  flash  discussions  on  Newsfeatures,  lec 


handling  of  delicate  stories  such  as 
the  Kinsey  report,  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  “blockbuster”  features 
which  are  comparable  to  magazine 
effort. 


to  see  covered  in  newspapers,  the  right  of  using  this  equipment.”  cuits,  led  by  Claude  Ramsey, /(jlif 

3.  Try  for  pictures  not  available  Newsfeatures  —  “Rather  than  ,.///p  (N.C.)  Citizen-Times. 

to  TV  cameramen.  going  ‘too  far’  in  humanizing  the  qh  Nov.  5  foreign  correspot 

4.  Don’t  get  kicked  around  by  news,  AP  and  the  newspapers  have  dents  will  join  in  a  “qucstion-aiic 
the  glamour  boys — see  that  news  hardly  broken  ground  in  the  great  aaswer”  panel.  Eddy  Gilmori 


In  the  development  of  documen-  c^tt^eramen  get  an  even  break  with  field  of  better  understanding  of  prank  Noel  and  William  P.  Oat: 


fary  stories,  AP  has  grasped  one 
of  its  greatest  opportunities,  in 
the  opinion  of  Coleman  Harwell, 
Nashville  Tennesseean,  chairman 
of  the  general  news  committee. 

“AP,”  his  report  say.s,  “has  not 
only  taken  the  initiative  from  com¬ 
petitive  media,  it  has  flexed  its 
muscles  in  the  arena  of  interpret- 
ives.  with  a  good  many  charlie 
horses  resulting,  but  with  balanced 
development  evident;  it  has  gone 
far  toward  bridging  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  solid  facts  of  straight  re¬ 
porting  and  the  opinions  of  edi¬ 
torial  columns.” 

Other  highlights  of  the  reports: 

Business  News — ‘There  is  still 
much  work  to  be  done  in  bringing 
the  writing  of  high  finance  down 
a  peg  or  two.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  one  editor’s  idea 
of  simplification  is  another  editor’s 
idea  of  oversimplification.  The 
trick  is  to  find  the  happy  medium.” 

Domestic  News  —  “Bureaus 
need  to  city-edit  their  coverage 


TV  men. 

Sports — “We  recommend  that 


the  news  by  more  readers  ...  The  ^ill  make  no  speeches.  They 


AP  sports  writers  join  with  tho.se  marked  by  bold  experiments. 


past  few  months  have  been  simnly  answer  members’  questions 

Kv  KcvlH  rv  ._  •i*..  ..  ‘n  *  «r*ti _ 


Rufh  Cowan's  ’Wonderful  Story' 


Ruth  Cowan’s  "wonderful  story"  on  I.ady  Astor’s  remark 
about  Joe  McCarthy  at  the  Taft  party  for  the  Eisenhowers  wins 
the  praise  of  editors  in  the  APME  Blue  Book. 

How  she  wrote  it: 


President  Eisenhower  shook  bowed  and  shook  hands  with 
hands  politely  tonight  with  Sen-  Mrs.  Taft.  There  was  a  mo- 


g  ator  McCarthy  (R-Wis),  the  ment’s  pause.  He  accepted  a  ^ 


man  who  is  battling  the  Presi-  drink  from 
dent’s  choice  for  ambassador  to  group. 
Moscow.  Keen-eyec 


Whatever  feelings  the  Presi-  ed.  “Too  bad  it  isn’t  poison,” 
dent  may  have  about  the  hot  she  commented,  and  later  said: 


g  Senate  fight  over  Charles  E.  “The  world  rocks  and  he  talks.”  ^ 


g  (Chip)  Bohlen  were  concealed  “Nancy,  are  you  being  naugh-  j 


g  at  a  party  given  by  Senator  and  ty?”  lightly  asked  Mrs.  Alice  ^ 


Mrs.  Robert  A.  Taft. 


Among  them  (the  guests)  of  President  Theodore  Roose- 
was  Senator  McCarthy.  He  velt. 


d  experiments.  Presiding  will  be  Wallace  (^rrol 

. . . . . . . .  executive  news  editor,  Winston 

Salem  (N.C.)  Journal  &  Sentiu 
^  On  Nov.  6,  Attorney  Geoeti 
7  =  Herbert  Brownell  will  submit  t 

dstor’s  remark  1  questions.  He  will  be  presented! 

ienhowers  wins  g  Basil  L.  Walters,  Knight  Newsp 

B  pers. 

m  The  afternoon  session  will  ! 

lok  hands  with  ®  ^ 

;re  was  a  mo-  -  examination  of  APME 

He  accepted  a  -  ^ 

tv.»  =  include  James  S.  Pope.  Louisni 

B  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and  Le®' 
Axr  Actr,r  ixatr-H  Tiuies;  William  P.  Steve’ 

•t^kn’f  isnUnn  ”  B  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune 

.  and  laler  said:  1  j'"'  "f”"?  ‘ 

ts  and  ha  .a, j  Iher.  will  b.  . 

^  discussions,  one,  “Editors  vs.  Wn 
3  ers,”  led  by  Carl  E.  Lindstit^ 
;worth,  daughter  j  ^  Times, 

heodore  Roose-  ;  ..^ditors  vs.  Readers.”]; 

^  by  W  a  1 1  e  r  Lister,  Philadi¥- 
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•  The  Advertiser  and  The  newspaper  • 


Canadian  Dailies  Urged 
To  Increase  Ad  Rates 


BoA  Releases 
Yule  Retail 
Presentation 

A  new  four-page  folder  presen¬ 
tation  designed  for  mass  distribu¬ 
tion  by  daily  newspapers  to  all 
types  of  local  retailers  to  help  an¬ 
nounce  and  sell  special  Christmas 
sections,  to  get  regular  accounts 
started  early  with  stepped  up  space 
budgets,  and  to  bring  in  new  ac¬ 
counts  has  been  released  by  the 
Retail  Department,  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising.  AN  PA. 

Entitled  “Christmas  1953 — ^Will 
You  Meet  or  Beat  Last  Year?”,  the 
folder  was  mailed  last  week  to 
the  Bureau's  approximately  1,000 
member  newspapers  and  “from 
early  indications  has  received  an 
instantaneous  and  enthusiastic  ac¬ 
ceptance.”  Edward  H.  Burgeson, 
director  of  the  Retail  Department 
revealed  this  week. 

Tailor-made  for  easy  imprinting 
by  member  newspapers  and  fast 
showing  and  mailing  to  local  re¬ 
tailers  in  the  next  few  weeks,  the 
Bureau’s  new  folder  lists  some  of 
the  factors  which  point  to  the  big¬ 
gest  Christmas  in  retailing  history, 
quotes  leading  retailers  about  the 
need  for  aggressive  promotion  to 
realize  the  record  sales  potential 
and  features  a  long  list  of  hot 
items  for  Yule  promotions.  It  also 
suggests  six  ways  for  retailers  to 
get  maximum  results  from  Christ¬ 
mas  promotions  and  proposes  a 
tested  four-step  advertising  plan. 

“The  folder,  with  its  fast  mov¬ 
ing  visual  story,  is  designed  to  help 


Supreme  Court  Lets 
'Fair  Trade'  Stand 

The  Supreme  Court  this  week 
refused  to  disturb  state  “fair  trade” 
laws,  which  permit  manufacturers 
to  fix  the  retail  prices  of  their 
goods.  The  action  was  in  the 
form  of  a  brief  order.  There  was 
no  opinion. 

Thus  manufacturers  and  whole¬ 
salers  are  free  to  fix  retail  prices 
in  all  but  four  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  enforce 
these  prices  through  the  courts. 

newspapers  solve  two  problems  in¬ 
herent  in  the  peak  Christmas  sell¬ 
ing  season,”  Mr.  Burgeson  de¬ 
clared.  “The  first  is  to  realize  all 
of  the  linage  opportunities  offered 
during  the  45-day  period.  The  sec¬ 
ond  is  to  prolong  the  selling  sea¬ 
son  and  develop  additional  staff 
time  for  selling  by  getting  retail¬ 
ers  off  to  an  earlier  start.” 

“For  many  years  now,  every 
new  year  has  produced  a  new  rec¬ 
ord  for  total  retail  linage  during 
November  and  December,”  Mr. 
Burgeson  said.  “Nevertheless,  hid¬ 
den  behind  these  total  linage 
gains  are  actual  decreases  in  the 
amounts  of  linage  retailers  are 
placing  behind  some  important  gift 
items,”  he  continued. 

“For  instance,  between  1950  and 
1952,  total  newspaper  advertising 
of  the  following  gift  items  dropped 
by  the  indicated  percentages  in 
nine  key  cities,  according  to 
George  Neustadt,  Inc.,”  Mr.  Bur¬ 
geson  revealed:  Handbags,  10%; 
costume  jewelry,  5%;  handker- 
{Continued  on  page  14) 


Canadian  newspapers  last  week 
were  urged  by  an  advertising  exec¬ 
utive  to  increase  their  advertising 
rates. 

Walter  D.  Hogue,  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  for  Procter  and  Gamble 
Limited,  said  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Managers'  Association  of  Eastern 
Canada,  that  the  effectiveness  of 
Individual  newspaper  ads  Is  falling 
because  papers  are  getting  too  big. 

“Modern  life  gives  the  average 
reader  less  and  less  time  to  spend 
with  a  single  issue  of  a  paper.  So 
with  less  time  for  the  reader  and 
greater  advertising  Images  there  is 
lower  readership  and  less  effective¬ 
ness  per  ad.” 

Mr.  Hogue  advised  newspapers 
to  raise  their  rates  until  linages 
get  down  to  “a  reasonable  size  and 
so  that  each  ad  stands  a  better 
chance  for  readership.” 

Must  Show  Effectiveness 

He  said  newspapers  will  inevit¬ 
ably  lose  national  basiness  to  other 
media  unless  able  to  show  greater 
effectiveness.  He  urged  advertising 
executives  to  sell  their  services 
more  effectively. 

“Someone  is  going  to  have  to 
.sell  newspapers  as  a  medium  to 
national  advertisers,  or  those  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  going  to  be  lured 
away  by  the  ‘glamor  girls,’  TV, 
Radio  and  magazines,”  warned  Mr. 
Hogue. 

He  expressed  the  opinion  that 
newspapers  have  to  do  “informed” 
selling,  that  they  must  have  facts, 
and  facts  in  large  quantities  in 
order  to  influence  a  national  adver¬ 
tiser  to  put  his  advertising  money 
in  newspapers,  rather  than  in  other 
media. 

“Right  now  newspapers  are  not 
doing  that  ‘informed’  selling,”  he 
complained.  “You  aren’t  giving  us 
those  facts  on  effectiveness-per-dol- 
lar  expenditure.  You  make  nation¬ 
al  advertisers  buy  newspaper  space 
fairly  well  in  the  dark.” 

Could  Sell  More  Space 

Mr.  Hogue  thought  that  if  news¬ 
papers  as  a  group —  and  he  sug¬ 
gested  the  Canadian  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Association  could  handle 
the  job — presented  results  showing 
that  newspaper  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  sold  more  goods  per-dollar 
expended  than  did  campaigns  in 
other  media,  then  they  would  sell 
more  space.  He  said  that  if  the 
newspaper  group  could  prove,  for 
example,  that  so  many  housewives 
read  the  women’s  page,  that  such- 
and-such  an  advertisement  pulled 
so  many  replies,  there  would  be  a 
growing  interest  in  “daily  black  and 
white”  among  national  advertisers. 


The  Proctor  4c  Gamble  company 
started  to  spend  $500,000  on  a 
newspaper  results  research  cam¬ 
paign  asing  newspaper  advertising 
in  Pittsburgh,  New  Orleans  and 
Minneapolis  in  1941,  he  said,  but 
five  months  after  the  canapaign 
started  “Pearl  Harbor  broke,  tlie 
soap  business  went  wild  and  the  re¬ 
sults  were  completely  fouled  up.” 

The  P  &  G  advertising  director 
said  that  if  his  company  had  been 
able  to  complete  the  test  and  if  it 
had  shown  successful  results,  Proc¬ 
tor  &  Gamble  might  today  be  put¬ 
ting  the  bulk  of  its  media  dollan 
into  black  and  white  instead  of  in 
radio  and  television. 

“It  is  such  tests  as  that,  thougb- 
not,  of  course,  necessarily  identical, 
that  are  going  to  be  needed  to  back 
up  your  story  in  selling  newspapers* 
as  a  medium  to  national  adver- 
tiseis,”  he  advised.  “Remember, 
any  company  will  inevitably  be 
tempted  by  the  new  glamor  media 
which  offer  entertainment,  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  novelty  and  a  storm  of 
publicity.  You  newspapers  will 
have  to  counter  with  your  weapon 
(which  cannot  be  glamor.  I’m 
afraid)  which  will  have  to  be 
facts.” 

Mr.  Hogue  also  urged  newspa¬ 
pers  to  be  more  competitive  among 
themselves.  He  said  that  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  “live  and  let  live”  in  m 
rival  publishing  field  might  be  fine  > 
while  there  is  plenty  of  adverti*- 
ing  for  both,  but  that  if  TV  begins 
to  drain  off  newspaper  advertising- 
dollars  that  policy  might  result  in  - 
shrinking,  merging  or  folding. 

He  said  he  would  like  newspa¬ 
pers  to  tell  him  why  he  should  ask 
his  advertising  agency  why  they 
didn’t  recommend  one  newspaper 
instead  of  another.  “If  there  isn’t 
any  reason  or  any  story,  there  had 
better  be  one  soon  or  you  won't 
have  your  newspaper,”  he  warned. 

Hits  ‘Me  Too’  Selling 

The  “me,  too”  type  of  selling  by 
a  secondary  newspaper  in  the 
smaller  Canadian  field  was  coa- 
demned  by  Mr.  Hogue.  Alternately 
he  urged  the  use  of  success  storiea 
in  selling  and  an  effort  to  get  the 
national  milline  rate  in  line,  so 
that  it  is  below  the  primary  buy. 

The  hurry  of  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  and  old  traditions  were  scored 
by  Mr.  Hogue  as  the  cause  of  bad 
treatment  of  national  advertisers. 
He  blamed  hurry  forbad  reproduc¬ 
tion,  wrong  positioning,  poor  book¬ 
keeping  and  declared  that  almost 
all  of  them  could  be  fixed  if  news¬ 
papers  care  enough  to  make  the 
effort. 

“Tradition  says  that  one  sign  si 
(Continued  on  page  26) 


■  2''^*  MONTH  BEFORE  CHRISTMAS  .  .  .  Edward  H. 
f  ^”**'*^  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising's  retail  depart- 

displays  a  blowup  of  the  Bureau’s  new  four-page  Christmas 
presentation  folder  to  Howard  P.  Abrahams,  manager,  the  Sales  Pro- 
notion  Division  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 
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chiefs,  34%;  neckwear,  14%; 
blouses,  7%;  men’s  felt  hats,  16%; 
occasional  living  room  chairs, 
10%;  lamps,  8%. 

The  Bureau’s  new  Christmas 
folder  is  designed  to  help  prevent 
such  linage  losses  by  visualizing 
for  retailers  the  host  of  peak  sell¬ 
ing  opportunities  offered  during 
the  season  to  make  sure  that  ev¬ 
ery  item  gets  the  space  it’s  worth. 
These  peak  selling  opportunities 
are  presented  in  the  form  of  a 
long  list  of  items  and  departments 
which  do  anywhere  from  20-60% 
of  their  entire  year’s  business  in 
November  and  December. 

Labelling  distribution  and  show¬ 
ing  of  the  folder  as  “an  excellent 
method  for  newspapers  to  secure 
Christmas  linage  increases  through 
better  use  of  available  selling 
tin>c.’’  Mr.  Burgeson  explained. 


Even  a  Media  Buyer  Can 
Be  Creative — Brockway 


tion  1  am  raising  is  whether  there 
is  not  a  tendency  for  them  to  be¬ 
come  ends  in  themselves.’’ 

Granting  that  research  has  its 
place,  Mr.  Brockway  asserted, 
“What  I  object  to  are  not  the  find¬ 
ings  the  research  people  provide 
for  us,  but  the  blind  acceptance 
of  these  findings  by  the  rest  of  us. 

Chicago  cy  business,  said  many  agencies  follow  the  fig- 

.\gency  management’s  responsi-  started  without  merchandising  “^es  ... 
bility  is  to  provide  an  environment  service,  research  and  other  supple-  “The  media  departmerit,  and  1 

— “a  state  of  mind’’ — where  ere-  mentary  agency  services _ “and  include  radio  and  television  time- 

ative  work  and  creative  progress  some  are  doing  very  well  without  buying  in  this,  is  by  the  nature 

are  regarded  as  the  end  for  which  them  today,’’  he  added.  of  things,  often  considered  primar- 

advertising  agencies  are  intended,  „  u  •  ''Y  ‘"ts  a  statistical  operation.  Cir- 

Louis  N.  Brockway  told  the  Cen-  Comprehensive  Data  culation,  coverage,  cost  per  thou 

■  ~  “The  need  for  comprehensive 

market  data,  for  merchandising  in¬ 
formation,  sales  promotion  helps. 

The  president  of  Young  &  Rub-  consumer  tests  and  a  dozen  other  looks  what  I  choose  to  call  the 

icam  said  all  other  agency  services  supplementary  services  has  come  creative  possibilities  in  its  opera- 

are  a  means  to  attain  that  end.  He  about  with  the  growth  and  com-  u. 

added,  “The  problem  is  one  which  plexity  of  business,”  he  said, 
should  probably  not  yet  be  viewed  “These  services  are  usually  started 
with  great  alarm.  At  the  same  an  agency  for  its  own  educa- 

time,  I  think  there  is  a  cloud,  per-  and  use.  The  purpose  of  all 
haps  no  bigger  than  a  drawing  ®f  Ihem  is,  or  should  be,  to  fur- 
board,  on  the  horizon.  I'sh  information  and  guidance  to  reports  a  grand  total  of  1,102,878 

Encouraged  by  the  hot  wind  creative  departments.  The  only  agate  lines  run  during  the  first 


tral  Council  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agencies 
here  Oct.  16. 


sand  are  all  important  and  vital 
to  the  conduct  of  our  business. 
Yet,  if  a  media  department  over- 


tion,  it  is  not  fulfilling  its  func¬ 
tion.” 

■ 

Linage  Up  11.4% 

The  European  Herald  Tribune 


.\fter  the  rush  is  on,  many  reg-  _ 
ular  accounts  are  frequently  too  management,”  he  continued  “it  ''cal  excuse  for  them  is  to  enable  nine  months  of  1953 — or  a  gain  of 
busy  to  talk  to  newspaper  sales-  could  become  a  tornado.  Temp-  agency  to  have  at  its  disposal  1 1 .4  per  cent  over  the  same  perk^ 
.  .u..  .k..,,  source,  it  will  all  the  information  necessary  to 

pass  like  a  gentle  zephyr.”  create  good  advertising. 

Mr.  Brockway,  in  urging  a  re-  "Supplemental  services  should 
turn  to  fundamentals  in  the  agen-  be  a  means  to  an  end.  The  ques- 


men  about  the  ads  they  actually 
want  to  run.  And  as  time  goes  on, 
many  of  these  same  accounts  mis¬ 
takenly  feel  that  since  business  is 
so  good,  they  can  get  along  with¬ 
out  the  ads  they  had  planned  any¬ 
way.  The  folder  offers  an  excellent 
method  of  getting  these  regular  ac¬ 
counts  to  get  their  schedules  on 
paper  early,  BEFORE  the  rush  is 
on,  when  they  are  most  inclined 
to  think  aggressively. 

“The  folder  may  also  help  to 
secure  additional  linage  from 
fringe  accounts  who  are  most  in¬ 
clined  to  advertise  during  t  h  e 
Christmas  season,”  Mr.  Burgeson 
continued.  “Frequently  newspaper 
salesmen  are  kept  too  busy  during 
the  peak  of  the  sea.son  handling 
the  large  regular  accounts  to  de¬ 
vote  much  time  to  new  business 
calls.  However,  they  can  produce 
more  of  the  extra  time  needed  for 
fringe  selling  by  nailing  down  the 
schedules  of  a  dozen  or  so  key  ac¬ 
counts  well  in  advance  of  the 
rush.” 

Mr.  Burgeson  urged  newspapers 
everywhere  to  use  the  new  folder 
as  a  ready-to-go,  easy-to-use  and 
inexpensive  mailing  piece  which 
will  whet  the  appetites  of  retailers 
and  stimulate  increased  Christmas 
linage.  Commenting  on  the  new 
Christmas  folder  as  “the  newest  in 
a  .series  of  mailing  pieces  designed 
by  the  Bureau’s  Retail  Department 
for  quick  imprinting  and  easy 
mailing  by  member  newspapers  to 
local  accounts,  Mr.  Burgeson  pre¬ 
dicted  it  would  receive  the  same 
widespread  use  as  three  similar 
pieces  issued  during  the  past  year. 

Indications  are  that  the  folder 
will  be  distributed  by  hundreds  of 
daily  newspapers  at  a  time  when 
retailers  are  generally  bullish  about 
their  chances  of  beating  last  year’s 
figures  and  setting  a  new  all-time 
high  in  sales  during  the  coming 

Christmas  season. 


last  year.  Linage  from  the  U.  S. 
through  October  31,  1953,  shows 
a  38.5  per  cent  increase  over  1952 
— a  total  of  339,983  agate  lines. 
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=  By  Mather  Wallis 

M  The  Executive  Section  of 
m  the  American  Association  of 
J  Advertising  Agencies,  though  it 
J  does  have  contact  with  member 
B  agencies,  principally  concerns 
B  itself  with  studies  and  services 
5  for  the  other  sections  dealing 
m  with  Personnel.  Research, 
J  Ethics  and  Relations. 

g  (Last  article  in  a  series) 

B  Through  this  section,  as  one 
B  of  its  many  activities,  is  handled 
B  the  mailing  operation  which 
B  makes  possible  the  issuance  of 
B  bullefins  on  important  advertis- 
B  ing  agency  subjects  to  some 
g  2.750  key  people  in  a  matter 
B  of  hours.  From  time  to  time 
S  some  1,900  non-member  agen- 
B  cies  receive  notices  on  subjects 
B  of  general  interest.  Also  mailed 
B  out  through  this  section,  presid- 
2  ed  over  by  Assistant  Secretary- 
B  Treasurer  Walter  Haase,  is  Ad- 
B  vertising  Council  material. 

B  The  Production  Unit  has  an 
g  offset  press.  In  the  year  ended 
I  last  March  31,  there  were  166 
H  bulletins  on  196  topics. 

B  Also  a  concern  of  this  section 
g  is  the  Association’s  investments. 
m  Policies  are  established  by  a 


five-man  committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Winthrop  Hoyt 
of  the  Charles  W.  Hoyt  Co., 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  A  AAA’s  new  Group  In¬ 
surance  Plan  also  falls  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Mr.  Haase. 
This  was  started  in  late  1951 
to  make  group  insurance  avail¬ 
able  to  member  agencies  which 
did  not  have  enough  people  to 
qualify  on  their  own.  Under  it 
there  are  now  about  1,400  per¬ 
sons  insured  for  a  total  of  some 
$7,000,000. 


A  busy  part  of  Section  5  is  | 
the  General  Information  Serv-  | 
ice.  Inquiries  from  members  | 
are  channelled  here  and  re-  | 
searched  by  Librarian  Florence  g 
T.  Rowley.  The  library  con-  | 
tains  about  1,000  volumes  on  ^ 
advertising  and  related  subjects  5 
as  well  as  general  information  | 
files  of  some  1,600  folders  and  | 
a  file  of  30,000  Who’s  Who  | 
cards  on  people  in  the  advertis-  | 
ing  industry.  | 

Association  General  Counsel  | 
is  George  Link,  Jr.,  of  Me-  | 
Kercher  &  Link.  Though  he  | 
does  not  cover  individual  legal  g 
problems  of  members,  which  | 
are  handled  by  their  own  attor-  | 
neys,  he  checks  all  Association  | 
bulletins  before  they  go  out  and  | 
generally  advises  the  AAAA  on  | 
the  legality  of  its  activities.  | 
(Continued  on  page  27)  i 
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Shoot  your  advertising  'arrows 
at  the  Greater  Philadelphia  Market- 
each  shot  in  The  Evening  Bulletin 
does  triple  duty! 

In  the  Greater  Philadelphia  Market 
The  Evening  Bulletin  is  the  daily 
newspaper  with  the  largest  circulation 


*Som«t!mes  called  "Delowore  Valley," 
"The  Warkshop  of  the  World,"  and 
"The  New  Eastern  Industrial  Metropolis." 
Take  your  choice— it's  still  the 
Greater  Philadelphia  Market  and 
The  Evening  Bulletin  is  the  daily 
newspaper  with  the  largest  circulation. 


BULL’S-EYE  "^1 

PHILADELPHIA  CITY 

(I  county) 

The  Evening  Bulletin  is  the  daily 
newspaper  with  the  largest 
circulation— read  by  72%  of  families 

47%  of  population 
51%  of  retail  sales 
40%  of  new  capital  cipenditures 


BULL’S-EYE  "^2 

PHILADELPHIA  METROPOLITAN  AREA 

(8  counties) 

The  Evening  Bulletin  is  the  daily 
newspaper  with  the  largest 
circulation— read  by  62%  of  families 

83%  of  population 
80%  of  retail  sales 
87%  of  new  capital  eipenditures 


BULL’S-EYE  ^3 

PHILADELPHIA  TRADING  AREA 

(14  counties) 

The  Evening  Bulletin  is  the  daily 
newspaper  with  the  largest 
circulation— read  by  55%  of  families 

100%  of  population, 
retail  sales,  new 
capital  eipenditures 


In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 
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1, 733  Newspapers  Used 
To  Debut  *54  Plymouth 


Series  of  six  one-column  teaser 
ads  (via  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son)  in 
1,733  newspapers  were  used  last 
week  to  introduce  the  1954  Ply¬ 
mouth  automobile.  These,  and 
other  ads  in  a  variety  of  media, 
constituted  the  opening  gun  in  the 
biggest  barrage  of  advertising  in 
Plymouth  history. 

The  newspaper  ads  were  run 
through  October  13.  two  days  be- 


CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP 


fore  the  new  Plymouth  was  un¬ 
veiled  in  dealer  showrooms.  In 
addition  to  announcing  the  Oc¬ 
tober  15  arrival  date,  these  teaser 
ads  also  gave  information  on  the 
$25,000  “Win  a  New  Plymouth” 
contest. 

Full-page  announcement  ads,  in 
addition,  appeared  in  evening  news¬ 
papers  October  14  and  in  morning 
dailies  of  October  15.  The  list  of 
1.733  papers  was  used. 

Indicating  the  importance  of 
newspapers  in  the  campaign,  a  pre¬ 
announcement  ad  appeared  in  479 
Sunday  newspapers  on  Oct.  11. 


Dodge  Announcement 
Budget  Same  as  1953 

Budget  for  the  1954  passenger 
car  announcement  of  Dodge  Broth¬ 
ers  Corp.,  Detroit,  and  its  4,100 
dealers  is  approximately  the  same 
as  la.st  year,  A.  E.  Horne,  Dodge 
advertising  manager  for  cars,  an¬ 
nounced  last  week. 

The  newspaper  advertising  bud¬ 
get  for  October  and  November  is 
about  the  same  as  for  the  1953 
announcement.  Radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  spots  were  increased  slightly. 
Expenditures  for  magazines,  out¬ 
door  remained  the  same. 

Four-color  page  ads  of  Dodge 
“Elegance  in  Action”  were  placed 
by  Grant  Advertising,  Inc.,  in  28 
major  city  newspapers  on  October 
7  and  8.  A  black  and  white  version 
appeared  in  3,931  daily  and  week¬ 
ly  newspapers.  The  ads  included 
page.  1,422,  1,000  and  660  lines. 

Mr.  Horne  .said  a  pre-announce¬ 
ment  ad,  “Dodge  Shatters  (Stock 
Car)  Records,”  ran  in  1,092  dai¬ 
lies  in  four  sizes.  1,422,  1,000,  660 
and  375  lines.  A  follow-up  ad, 
“Elegant  New  ’54  Dodge,”  was 
scheduled  for  the  week  of  October 
18,  in  3,400  dailies  and  weeklies. 


FASHtO»4 


MAKE 

GOOD  NEWSPAPERS 


MODERN 

LIVING 


HOME* 

MAKING 


Newspapers  today  must  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  the  modern  woman  .  .  .  the 
woman  who's  interested  in  pastry  and 
politics,  fashion  and  financing.  NEA 
Women's  Pages  meet  all  the  needs  of 
today's  housewife  or  career  girl  with 
information,  counsel  and  service  .  .  . 
a  modern  styling  of  feminine  features 
sure  to  win  the  attention  of  the  modern 
woman  and  her  eager  interests. 


BEAUTY 


PARENTS 


FOOD 


ETIQUETHE 


Hiram  Walker  to  Use  Photo 
Instead  of  Traditional  Art 

Newspapers  will  form  the  back¬ 
bone  of  one  of  the  largest  con¬ 
sumer  campaigns  in  the  history  of 
Hiram  Walker  Inc. 

This  year  the  company  is  mak¬ 
ing  an  innovation  in  its  newspaper 
advertising  for  Walker’s  DeLuxe 
Bourbon.  Instead  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  line  drawings  that  have  char¬ 
acterized  the  newspaper  ads  for 
this  brand.  Hiram  Walker  is  pre¬ 
senting  its  famous  Negro  butler 
by  means  of  a  photographic  half¬ 
tone. 

"This.”  explained  William  E. 
Macke,  vicepresident  and  director 
of  advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion,  “of  course  entails  the  use  of 
copper  halftones  and  good  print¬ 
ing.  We  made  a  careful  study  of 
newspaper  printing  processes  and 
are  convinced  that  our  ads  as  they 
appear  in  the  newspapers  will  be 
faithful  reproductions  of  the  pho¬ 
tograph.  We  feel  certain  this  will 
add  greatly  to  the  effectiveness  of 
our  newspaper  campaign.” 

Ford  Using  170  Newspapers 
For  Public  Service  Message 

“You  have  more  than  a  wheel  in 
your  hands.”  is  the  theme  of  a 
public  service  message  of  Ford 
Motor  Co.  now  appearing  in  170 
newspapers  as  of  October  14. 

In  2.000  and  1,000-line  sizes, 
the  ad  (via  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt, 
Inc.)  features  a  photograph  of  two 
youngsters  on  their  way  to  school. 
“Only  a  motorist  with  his  mind 
on  the  job  can  save  them,”  the 
copy  warns.  “When  a  schoolboy 
in  white  harness  holds  up  his  hand, 
he  is  as  big  as  the  law.” 

Purpose  of  copy  is  to  point  out 
that  an  automotive  engineer  can¬ 
not  build  an  attitude  into  the  mind 
of  the  driver  of  a  car.  The  mes¬ 
sage  will  be  placed  in  22  newspa¬ 
pers  in  cities  of  over  1,000.000 
population;  35  in  cities  of  500.000- 
1,000,000;  34  in  communities  of 
250,000-500,000;  74  in  100,000- 
250,000  cities;  and  five  newspapers 
in  smaller  cities.  Total  circulation 
of  newspapers  in  which  ad  will  run 
exceeds  47,000.000. 

Matrixes  of  the  ads  have  been 
prepared  in  three  sizes  for  addi¬ 
tional  use  by  Ford  dealers. 

Ansco  in  Supplements 
For  Yule  Campaign 

For  the  first  time  in  its  adver¬ 
tising  history,  Ansco,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  a  division  of  General  Ani¬ 
line  and  Film  Corporation,  is  using 
Sunday  supplements  on  a  national 
scale  to  carry  a  concentrated  por¬ 
tion  of  its  special  Christmas  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  (via  the  Biow 
Company). 

The  company  is  using  This 
Week  Magazine  and  the  First 
Three  Markets  Group  ( Chicago, 
New  York,  Philadelphia)  to  reach 
15,560,919  homes  in  28  cities,  in 
addition  to  its  regularly  scheduled 
ads  in  photographic  magazines  and 
national  consumer  publications. 

EDITOR  6.  PU 


These  will  be  timed  to  support 
the  Sunday  supplement  campaign 
and  will  carry  similar  copy  and 
products. 

Parker  Pen  Plans 
Big  Holiday  Drive 

Janesville,  Wis. 

For  the  26-day  period,  begin¬ 
ning  Nov.  25,  Parker  Pen  Com¬ 
pany,  has  set  aside  nearly  $700, 
000  for  its  Christmas  advertising, 
$400,000  of  which  will  be  spent 
in  newspapers  and  magazines. 

The  balance  will  be  spent  to 
finance  its  first  big  move  in  tele¬ 
vision,  details  of  which  are  yet  to 
be  announced.  The  newspaper  t 
schedule  (via  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Co.,  Chicago)  will  include 
American  Weekly,  This  Week 
Parade  and  independent  roto 
newspapers. 

To  bolster  the  campaign  at  the 
retail  level,  Parker  is  offering 
dealers  its  co-op  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  program. 

Heet  Gas-Line  Anti-Freeze 
Drive  Set  lor  250  Dailies 

CoNstsiENT  schedule  of  large 
space  ads  in  more  than  250  news¬ 
papers.  plus  national  magazine  ad 
vertising,  is  being  used  by  the  Hee; 
division  of  DeMert  &  Dougherty 
this  Fall  to  plug  Heet,  gas-line  ant: 
freeze. 

Heet  outdoor  boards  will  domi 
nate  the  heaviest  -  traffic  locations 
in  cities  and  towns,  “including 
more  than  250  towns  where  new' 
paper  coverage  is  too  limited  to 
drive  the  Heet  message  across  to 
motorists  consistently,”  the  com 
pany  revealed. 

Schenley  Schedules  420 
Dailies  for  New  Bottle 

Advertising  for  the  new  Scher 
ley  Reserve  decanter  will  appear  i‘ 
420  daily  newspapers  in  black  an: 
white,  and  in  two  and  four  color 
in  major  markets  as  Schenley  Di' 
tributors,  Inc.,  opens  its  Fall  drh: 
for  leadership  in  the  field. 

Cat  Food  Copy  in  Dailies 

Largest  newspaper  ads  (' 
Lynn  Baker,  Inc.)  ever  to  appe^ 
for  prepared  cat  food  will  run  it 
70  cities  to  supplement  Coast  Fish 
eries  Division  of  Quaker  Oats  Cc 
national  magazine  advertising  h' 
its  Puss’n  Boots  Cat  Food. 

Evinrude  Renews  Schedule 

Evinrude  is  releasing  a  recor: 
breaking  Fall  program  (via  Kram 
er-Crasselt)  on  its  outboard  inf 
tors  in  the  Sunday  editions  of  F 
newspapers  during  the  next  thrc: 
months. 

Goodoire  in  Supplements 

Sunday  newspaper  supplcn’*'’^ 
women’s  service  magazines,  u* 
shelter  publications  (via  Hazw« 
Advertising  Co.)  will  be 
through  the  Fall  and  Winter  ® 
feature  Bridgeport  Brass  Co.’s 
package  for  its  Goodaire  aeroso 
tyi)e  deodorant  for  home  use. 
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IN  EVERY 
MARKET 


NEWSPAPER 


There  is  one  outstanding  medium  in 
the  busy  Seattle  market  of  675,699 
people  (latest  A.B.C.  City  Zone  Pop¬ 
ulation).  Wise  advertisers  consistently 
include  The  Seattle  Times  on  their 
"A”  Schedules. 


tARNtO  f  ’  fcl 


IN  SEATTLE 
IT'S... 


THE  SEATTLE  TIMES 

SEATTLE'S  ACCEPTED  NEWSPAPER 
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Milliken  Says  Sales, 
Service  Go  Together 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

Chicago  well  known  in  the  town,  so  the 
Don  Milliken,  gray  and  genial  minister  asked  if  anyone  could  say 
advertising  representative  of  the  a  few  kind  words  for  the  departed 
Texas  Daily  Press  League,  is  not  neighbor. 

a  native  Texan;  but  along  Michi-  The  native  Texan  arose  and 
gan  Avenue  he’s  as  fine  an  ambas-  said:  “1  don't  know  the  deceased 
sador  for  the  Long  Star  state  as  if  very  well,  but  I  would  like  to  say 
he  were  “bawn”  there.  a  few  words  about  Texas.” 

Don  has  the  knack  of  liking  Don  was  born  in  Chicago,  but 
people  and  they,  in  turn,  like  him.  he  is  a  Texan  by  adoption.  He  is 
He’s  an  old  hand  in  the  national  proud  that,  in  1950,  he  was  made 
advertising  field,  dating  back  to  an  “honorary  citizen”  of  Texas  by 
1920,  after  having  served  in  the  Gov.  Shivers.  Don  has  traveled  the 
Navy  during  World  War  1.  He’s  state  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
been  with  the  Texas  Daily  Press  He  knows  how  the  people  think 
League  since  1939  and  has  been  and  live  BIG  in  Texas. 

Western  manager  for  the  past  10  Sales  and  Service 

Don’s  book  advertising  has 
People — Not  White  Space  become  a  science  with  development 
Don  Milliken  reflects  the  selling  of  research  and  market  studies 
philosophy  of  his  own  organization  that  are  now  made  available  to  the 
in  believing  that  advertisers  in  advertiser  and  his  agency.  Market 
using  newspapers  are  really  buying  information  can  be  evaluated  with 
influence  with  people,  namely  cus-  remarkable  accuracy,  he  says,  “but 
tomers,  not  just  white  space.  things  change  so  rapidly  in  Texas.” 

Whenever  Don  shows  up  at  an  (Also  in  New  Mexico  where  his 
advertising  agency,  his  enthusiasm  organization  represents  six  of  the 
for  his  papers  and  their  home  15  dailies  in  that  state), 
state  is  typical  of  the  old  Texan  “We  can  keep  advertisers  advised 
who  attend  the  funeral  of  a  casual  of  these  changes,”  he  told  E&P. 
friend.  The  deceased  was  not  too  “We  regard  ourselves  as  the  am- 


Can  Von  Identify  It 


•  This  biiilHing  dominates  Salt  Lake  City’s  skyline. 
In  stereotype  work,  IlCltGESS  dominates. 

BURGESS  MATS  are  made  by  specialists  in  paper, 
pulp  and  cellulose  chemistry.  The  burgess  plant  is 
actually  a  large,  modern  laboratory  producing  mats 
by  the  thousands  with  absolute  accuracy  and  pre¬ 
cision.  Each  step  in  the  making  of  burgess  hats  is 
controlled — each  operation  periodically  tested.  When 
you  use  burgess  mats  you  are 
the  finest  mats  made.  Lead- 


using 

ing  stereotypers  use  burgess 
MATS . . .  and  only  burgess  mats! 

{Mormon  TempU) 


MonufactMrers  and  Distribvlors 
of  Burgess  Chrome  ond  Tone-Tex  Mots 
Fr«»port,  Illinois 
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DURING  SEPTEMBER  1953 

ADVERTISERS  USED 

V/z  million 
more  lines  in 
The  Washington  Star 

than  in  any  other  fVashington,  D,  C.,  newspaper 

This  story  has  been  repeating  itself 
month  after  month  for  years  and  years. 

The  Washington  Star  is  so  far  out  in 
front  there  is  no  close  second.  In  a 
four  newspaper  town,  The  Star’s  im¬ 
pact  on  this  big,  important  market 
grows  stronger  and  stronger.  Because 
it  is  known  and  recognized  as  the  one 
selling  medium  in  Washington  that 
consistently  produces  the  biggest  re¬ 
turns,  The  Star’s  total  advertising  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  1953  shows  a 
lead  over  The  Post  in  excess  of  13 
million  lines. 

IN  WASHINGTON,  THE  OVERWHELMING  PREFERENCE  IS  FOR  AN  EVENING  NEWSPAPER 

The  Washington  Star 

EVENING  AND  SUNDAY  WASHINGTON.  D  C 

Mipriiiiittd  notienally  by:  O'Mara  and  Ornnbaa,  Inc.,  420  L«xin9tan  Av*.,  NYC  17;  Th*  John  E.  Lutz  Co.,  Tribon*  Towar,  Chico>o  11. 

Source  :  Media  Records  first  8  months;  Star  figures  for  September 
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r  OR  MILLIONS  OF  YEARS  the  Giant  slept. 

In  1863,  Man  disturbed  his  mighty  slumber,  tamed  him 
and  put  him  to  work  for  the  good  of  all. 

The  Giant  was  called  Petroleum. 

How  did  enterprising  men  go  about  harnessing  this 
stupendous  new  source  of  energy?  ^ 

Here  is  how  they  did  not  go  about  it: 

They  did  not  turn  the  problem  over  to  a  government 
agency. 

They  did  not  say,  "Whale  oil  is  good  enough.  Why 
bother  with  this  newfangled  stuff?” 

They  did  not  say,  "Too  many  problems  involved.  Too 
many  risks.  We  might  lose  our  shirts.” 

They  did  get  to  work  and  promote  risk  capital  for  drilling. 

They  did  make  this  new  source  of  energy  available  to  all 
the  people. 

They  did  seek — and  find — new  ways  to  put  the  Giant’s 
talents  to  work  making  hundreds  of  new  products,  creating 
thousands  of  new  jobs. 

Among  these  energetic  giant-tamers  were  men  of  Cities 
Service.  They  had  begun  as  processors  of  whale  oil.  They 
were  quick  to  see  the  possibilities  of  "rock  oil.”  They  were 
among  the  first  to  study  the  sciences  of  combustion  and 
petro-chemistry. 

The  petroleum  Giant  is  now  a  docile  servant  of  mankind. 
It  has  made  our  lives  easier  in  countless  ways.  But  Cities 
Service  researchers  say  it  has  muscles  it  hasn’t  even  used 
yet! 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

Major  TV  Dealers  Find 
Dailies  Most  Effective 


Richmond,  Va. 

Large  television  dealers  in 
cities  find  newspaper  advertising 
their  most  effective  medium. 

This  conclusion  is  drawn  from 
answers  to  a  questionnaire  sent 
to  500  TV  dealers  throughout  Vir¬ 
ginia  by  the  RCA  distributor  here, 
Wyatt-Cornick,  Inc.,  and  reported 
this  week  by  Alan  Etonnahoe,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  research  department 
of  Richmond  Newspapers,  Inc. 

This  was  an  impartial  survey  of 
dealer  opinion.  The  distributor 
conducted  it  for  his  own  informa¬ 
tion.  From  the  500  dealers  who 
received  the  questionnaire,  153 
usable  replies  were  received. 

In  tabulating  the  results,  Mr. 
Donnahoe  classified  the  dealers 
both  as  to  size  and  location.  Deal¬ 
ers  with  estimated  sales  volume 
of  more  than  $100,000  were  clas¬ 
sified  as  “large,”  the  others  as 
“small.” 

The  “cities”  in  Mr.  Donnahoe’s 
report  are  typically  ones  with 
newspapers. 

These  are  the  findings: 

“Large  dealers  in  cities  over¬ 
whelmingly  choose  newspapers  as 
the  most  effective  advertising  me- 


FOR  THE  LATEST  AND  MOST  MODERN 
in  Press  Design  —  See  SCOTT 


dium.  Although  by  lesser  margin, 
small  dealers  in  cities  also  prefer 
newspapers.  Among  dealers  in 
towns,  on  the  other  hand,  news¬ 
papers  drop  to  second  position  in 
effectiveness  rating. 

“Here  we  see  an  interesting  and 
significant  correlation.  Newspaper 
advertising  is  rated  most  effective 
by  the  dealers  who  themselves  ad¬ 
vertise,  sometimes  extensively,  on 
their  own  account. 

“Thus  their  rating  of  advertis¬ 
ing  media  is  based  on  actual  ex¬ 
perience,  and  is  borne  out  in  prac¬ 
tice. 

“In  Richmond,  for  example,  a 
separate  study  has  shown  that  ap¬ 
pliance  dealers  spend  80.2  per  cent 
of  their  own  advertising  funds  in 
newspapers.” 

Using  this  rating  system — most 
effective  100,  second  best  67,  third 
best  33,  and  least  effective  0 — -the 
dealers’  reports  provided  this  table 
of  average  ratings: 


Type  of 
Dealer 

Maga¬ 

zines 

Radio 

Tele¬ 

vision 

News¬ 

papers 

Laroe .... 

24 

31 

59 

86 

Cities. 

25 

29 

56 

90 

Towils. 

20 

40 

73 

67 

.Shall.  . . . 

32 

40 

69 

59 

Cities . 

31 

44 

57 

68 

Towns 

.  33 

37 

77 

53 

A  Typical  SCOII  Iniraiiation 


EFFICIENT  and  ECONOMICAL  OPERATION 

Plus  many  added  refinements — feature  the 

New  SCOTT  PRESS 

Buy  with  Confidence  .  .  .  BUY  SCOTT 

WALTER  scon  &  CO..  INC. 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


Institutional  Newspaper  Ads 
Called  Good  Investment 

Buffalo,  N.  Y, 
Institutional  newspaper  ads 
are  a  good  investment  for  super¬ 
markets. 

This  is  the  considered  opinion  of 
Jack  Genser,  sales  manager  of 
Steinberg’s  Limited,  operating  35 
supermarkets  in  Montreal,  Canada. 

While  attending  a  regional  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Super  Market  Institute 
here,  Mr.  Genser  said  his  firm  has 
been  stepping  up  its  use  of  institu¬ 
tional  newspaper  advertising. 

“These  ads  give  us  an  identity 
that  is  specifically  Steinberg’s,” 
said  Mr.  Genser.  “We  use  them  to 
play  up  certain  of  our  features, 
such  as  delivery  and  taxi  service.” 

Mr.  Genser  feels  that  if  super¬ 
market  advertising  is  confined  to 
merchandise  alone,  the  identity  of 
the  chain  is  gradually  submerged 
and  lost. 

The  two-day  regional  conference 
also  brought  out  that  supermarket 
newspaper  advertising  of  the  future 
may  see  an  ever  widening  variety 
of  merchandise  being  offered  by 
food  markets. 

*  *  * 

The  William  Hengerer  Co.  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.,  capitalized  on  its 
longevity  with  a  series  of  10  in¬ 
stitutional  newspaper  ads  that  tied 
in  the  store  with  important  devel¬ 
opments  in  Buffialo’s  growth. 

The  ads  also  helped  lay  the 
groundwork  for  kickoff  of  the 
store’s  117th  Anniversary  Sale. 

William  Miller,  publicity  direc¬ 
tor  for  Hengerer’s,  said  the  ads 
generated  “a  lot  of  comments  from 
customers.”  He  believes  this  type 
of  institutional  advertdsing  pays 
off  from  the  standpoint  of  prestige 
and  goodwill. 

The  ads  appeared  in  both  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  and  Buffalo 
Courier-Express  over  a  period  of 
two  weeks.  They  were  identical 
in  size — 155  lines  by  four  columns. 

Copy  was  short  and  easy  to  read 
and  sketches  were  planned  to  catch 
the  eye  of  newspaper  readers. 
Each  ad  bore  a  caption  that  took 
the  reader  back  over  a  span  of 
years,  such  as  “75  Years  Ago,”  “92 
Years  Ago”  or  “117  Years  Ago.” 


Salt  Lake  Dailies  Host 
Utah's  Retail  Grocers 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
“Hi  Partner,”  was  the  theme 
that  built  good  will  for  Salt  Lake’s 
newspapers  when  they  played  the 
role  of  host  to  Utah’s  retail  gro- 
cers  at  a  breakfast  meeting  in  the 
Hotel  Utah  here. 

Occasion  was  the  49th  annual 
convention  of  the  500-member 
Utah  Retail  Grocers  Assn.,  an 
event  in  which  Salt  Lake’s  news¬ 
papers  played  a  heavy  role  pub¬ 
licity-wise  and  on  the  program  o! 
events. 

Because  they  have  always  played 
a  heavy  supporting  role  in  enter¬ 
tainment  of  convention  delegate 
at  the  annual  grocers’  get-togethers, 
the  Salt  Lake  newspapers — theSa/r 
Lake  Tribune  and  the  Deserii 
News  and  Salt  Lake  Telegram- 
made  a  special  effort  this  year  to 
carry  the  story  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  to  each  of  the  convention 
delegates. 

“Is  Your  Partner  Working  With 
You?”  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  presentation,  with  locally- 
prepared  adaptations,  was  given  to 
each  delegate  attending  the  color¬ 
ful  breakfast  session.  I.  W.  Gal- 
livan,  director  and  treasurer  of 
Newspaper  Agency  Corp.,  agent 
for  the  two  newspapers,  made  i 
brief  explanatory  speech  before  the 
presentations  were  given  to  those 
attending. 

Mr.  Gallivan  pointed  out  that 
the  newspapers  are  partners  with 
grocers  in  developing  more  trade 
and  in  sponsoring  programs  for 
the  welfare  of  Utah  and  Utah  busi¬ 
nessmen.  He  posed  the  quesliot 
whether  grocers’  other  partners 
their  manufacturers  and  suppliers 
are  working  with  Utah’s  retail  food 
stores  by  spending  their  advertis 
ing  dollars  where  they  will  reach 
the  greatest  number  of  Utah’s  re 
tail  consumers. 

Offers  Ad  Mats 

CHiaw 

Jefferson  Electric  Co.,  Belwood 
111.,  manufacturer  of  the  Jeffery 
Golden  Hour  clcKk,  is  offerinj 
newspaper  ad  mats,  from  75  tc 
400  lines,  to  encourage  dealer  par 
ticipation  in  the  firm’s  advertisin! 
campaign  in  magazines  (via  Kolh 
&  Abrams,  Chicago). 


New  Mat  Service  Available 
To  Grocers,  Super  Marts 

Featured  Editorials,  New  York 
City,  has  just  offered  a  mat  service 
to  super  markets  and  chain  grocery 
stores. 

The  mat  service  is  designed  to 
take  the  grocery  store  advertising 
out  of  the  repetition  of  prices  and 
products. 

“We  have  heard  frequent  com¬ 
ment  that  food  store  ads  are  so 
much  alike  that  you  must  look 
closely  to  determine  the  identity  of 
the  advertiser,”  AFE  spokesman 
said.  If  you  just  have  a  list  of 
products  and  prices,  and  with  pre¬ 
cious  little  to  choose  of  products 
and  prices,  what  sort  of  consumer 
impact  are  you  creating?” 

EDITOR  &  PU 


Inland  Reps  to  Continue 
With  Present  Personnel 

CincAa 

Inland  Newspaper  Representa 
tives,  Inc.,  will  continue  under  tl* 
present  management  and  per*®!^ 
nel,  it  was  announced  here  tM 
week  following  the  death  d 
Arthur  W.  Cooley,  54,  president 
The  firm  represents  over  100  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Bon-metr<^iolit*t 
field. 

Mr.  Cooley  died  Oct.  15  of  ^ 
juries  received  Oct.  10  when  n* 
fell  from  a  horse  while  riding  n® 
his  farm  near  St.  Charles,  Ill- 
Cooley  had  headed  the  Inland  » 
tional  advertising  representahw 
firm  for  27  years. 
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The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  announces  with  pride 
the  first  performance  of  THE  UNITED  STATES  STEEL 


HOUR — a  new  TV  show  designed  to  bring  fine  dramatic  en 


tertainment  into  homes  across  the  nation.  The  stories:  new 
plays  written  especially  for  TV  and  adaptations  of  famous 
novels,  all  with  a  broad  popular  appeal.  The  stars:  both 
established  personalities  of  movies  and  TV  and  promising 
youngsters  on  their  way  to  the  top.  Produced  by  the  famous 
Theatre  Guild,  THE  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  HOUR 
aims  to  compel  the  interest  of  America’s  discriminating 
viewers.  The  first  show  is  “P.O.  W."  and  it  stars  Gary  Merrill 


Don’t  miss  it. 


9:30  p.  m.  Alternate  Tuesdays 


WABC-TV— CHANNEL  7 


In  other  cities,  check  your  local  newspapers  for  station,  channel,  day  and  time 


To  those  who  know  that  1954  is  right  jraw- 


AN  EFFECTIVE 
MARKETING  PROGRAM 
IN  16  WORDS 


Chances  are  the  most  effective  sales  programs  of  1954  will  be  those 
that  take  into  account  today,  this  fundamental: 

Advertising  does  more  when  it  reaches  influential  men 
who  actively  welcome  information  about  products  and 
services  which  can  be  useful  to  them. 

Advertising  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  gets  acceptance  from  men 
like  these  to  an  outstanding  degree.  The  reason  is  simple: 

Journal  readers  are  men  who  keep  getting  ahead  in  busi¬ 
ness.  Their  professional  progress  is  steady  because  they 
are  steadily  useful  to  their  companies.  They  want  to  know 
what  to  do  —  and  what  to  recommend.  That’s  why  they  read 
The  Wall  Street  Journal.  They  declare  that  among  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  it’s  The  Journal  which  is  most  im¬ 
portant  and  useful  to  them. 

In  no  other  medium  can  your  advertising  $  1  reach  so  many  of  these 
moving-ahead  decision  makers  in  the  ranks  of  business.  Research 
after  research  (and  no  matter  who  makes  or  sponsors  it!)  reveals 
that  The  Journal  reader  has  a  wide  sphere  of  influence  .  .  .  not  only 
among  his  immediate  colleagues,  but  also  among  many  others  who 
follow  his  lead. 

Hitch  your  sales  program  to  the  men  who  keep  getting  ahead  —  and 
watch  your  sales  follow  the  same  upward  curve. 

CIRCULATION:  250,208  (6-month  average,  March  31,  1953) 


Be  sure  to  see  any  or  all  of  these, . . 


m  WAIX  SIMET  JMTg  AL  -ga.- 


120  pages  showing  604  advertise¬ 
ments  placed  by  regularly-scheduled 
advertisers  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
,in  the  first  six  months  of  1953.  Inter- 
.esting  and  informative. 


A  study  of  the  reading  habits  and 
preferences  of  executives  and  offi¬ 
cers  listed  in  Poor’s  Register.  Re¬ 
ports  on  both  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines.  Readership-duplication  study 
included. 


A  factual  analysis  of  specific  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services  which  Wall  Street 
Journal  readers  buy  and  recommend. 
Also  a  break-down  of  circulation  by 
type  of  business,  position,  function. 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

Canadian  DaUies  signed  our  first 

^  ...  ,,  per  advertising  con 

continued  from  page  13 
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The  Louisville  Times 
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effects 


anaglyphs?  scopes? 
bi-color  spectacles? 

irhofever  yon  call  'em — u;e  make  'em! 

Yes,  we  make  the  bi-colored 
spectacles  you  need — in  quan¬ 
tity — for  3-dimensional  print¬ 
ing  or  movies,  for  comic  books, 
displays,  flyers,  brochures,  and 
what  have  you.  Call  or  write 
today  for  samples,  prices.  Get 
fast  action. 

FREEDMAN  CDT-OUTS 

34  Hubert  St.,  N.  Y.  13,  N.  Y. 
CAnai  6-2750 


a  newspaper’s  growth  is  adding 
pages  to  its  average  issue,”  he 
said.  “Instead  of  customary  pre¬ 
war  28  or  .32  pages,  papers  run  56 
to  64.  and  for  special  editions, 
even  more  pages.  Modern  life  gives 
the  average  new.spaper  reader  less 
and  less  time  to  spend  with  any 
single  ne»vspaper  issue.  He  has  less 
time.  The  newspaper  has  more  ads. 
This  has  to  mean  lower  reader- 
ship  and  less  effectiveness  per  ad. 
In  the  long  run,  that  means  less 
i  advertising  money  for  newspapers. 

“It  may  shock  you  to  hear  an 
advertiser  say  it,  but  if  I  were  in 
charge  I  think  I’d  raise  my  rates 
until  I  got  the  linage  back  down 
to  reasonable  size,  so  that  each  ad 
stood  a  better  chance  for  reader- 
ship — a  better  chance  for  effective¬ 
ness.  That  would  mean  a  smaller 
paper,  but  it  would  be  a  better 
paper  with  a  higher  editorial-to- 
advertising  ratio  for  the  reader, 
and  also  a  more  profitable  paper 
for  the  publisher,  whase  newsprint 
costs  are  foremost  in  his  mind 
today.” 

Would  Abolish  Differential 

Mr.  Hogue  said  that  in  raising 
rates  he  would  abolish  the  local- 
1  national  differential,  perhaps  in- 
i  stall  a  new  discount  structure  based 
strictly  on  the  money  saved  by 
handling  bigger  ads  or  more  fre¬ 
quent  insertions.  Pointing  out  the 
handling  costs  are  the  same  for  a 
1,200-line  ad  or  a  40-line  aJ  and 
that  sales  and  accounting  costs  are 
the  same  for  a  52-insertion  con¬ 
tract  as  for  a  one-timer,  he  said 
he’d  give  the  1.200  liner  and  the 
52-timer  the  benefit.  Then,  he 
said,  he  would  raise  the  whole 
new  rate  structure  until  a  balance 
was  struck  between  advertising  ef¬ 
fectiveness  and  the  paper’s  profit¬ 
ability. 

Again  striking  at  the  local-na¬ 
tional  differential,  the  P  &  G  ad¬ 
vertising  chief  said  that  Canadian 
Newspapers  were  leading  U.  S. 
newspapers  in  doing  something 
about  getting  rid  of  this  old  news¬ 
paper  tradition  in  that  the  Cana¬ 
dian  differential  was  only  one-half 
j  or  two-thirds  of  that  in  U.  S. 

Steinberg's  Groceterians 

“Newspaper  advertising  has  been 
of  tremendous  assistance  in  our 
endeavors  to  fill  our  role  in  the 
food  industry,”  Sam  Steinberg, 
president,  Steinberg’s  Groceterias, 
Limited,  Montreal,  told  delegates 
to  the  convention. 

Mr.  Steinberg  said  that  his  or¬ 
ganization  expected  to  have  a  busi¬ 
ness  volume  of  $80,000,000  this 
year,  supported  by  2,000,000  agate 
lines  of  newspaper  advertising 
space. 

“The  story  of  the  growth  of 
Steinberg’s  is  interwoven  with  our 
continued  and  increased  use  of 
newspaper  advertising,”  Mr.  Stein¬ 
berg  said.  “It  was  about  1930  that 


we  signed  our  first  yearly  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  contract  for  2,500 
lines.  We  were  prompted  to  do  so 
by  the  firm  conviction  that  all  the 
special  features  contained  in  news¬ 
papers  would  add  great  impact  to 
our  advertising  program. 

“It  was  the  introduction  of  self- 
service  in  food  stores  in  the  period 
between  1933  and  1938  that  the 
value  of  newspaper  advertising  was 
emphasized  more  than  ever.  Prior 
to  this  era  products  were  sold  over 
the  counter  by  the  clerk.  Now  it 
was  left  to  the  customer  to  make 
the  selection  and  the  brands  had  to 
sell  themselves.  It  is  another  great 
tribute  to  the  value  of  newspaper 
advertising  in  respect  to  nationally 
advertised  brands  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  immediate  acceptance  of 
this  new  way  of  merchandising  re¬ 
flected  an  instant  recognition  and 
confidence  in  the  brands  offered.” 

Mr.  Steinberg  explained  that 
when  the  supermarket  came  into 
being  in  1939,  his  company’s  news¬ 
paper  advertising  had  reached  the 
total  of  100,000  lines  annually  and 
that  business  volume  amounted  to 
approximately  $8,000,000. 

“When  we  stepped  up  our  news¬ 
paper  advertising  program  to  300,- 
000  lines,  our  volume  reached 
$1 1,000,000;  at  1.000.000  lines  our 
volume  went  to  $27,000,000  and 
now  that  we  are  using  2.000.000 
lines  of  newspaper  space,  we  ex¬ 
pect  the  volume  to  reach  $80,000,- 
000,”  he  predicted. 

The  head  of  the  Steinberg  chain 
said  that  Steinberg's  started  daily 
newspaper  advertising  in  1944  on 
the  basis  that  the  stores  were  open 
every  day,  people  consumed  food 
every  day  and  that  therefore  it  was 
logical  that  daily  advertising  would 
keep  the  firm  in  contact  with  cus¬ 
tomers  on  an  up-to-the-minute  ba¬ 
sis.  This  also  marked  the  start  of 
a  campaign  in  which  newspaper 
advertising  was  used  to  support 
community  projects  as  a  public  re¬ 
lations  effort. 

Mr.  Steinberg  declared  that  73 
per  cent  of  Steinberg’s  advertising 
budget  is  allotted  to  newspapers 
and  stressed  the  company’s  policy 
of  promoting  brand  name  products, 
“the  most  important  single  factor 
in  our  newspaper  advertising.” 

■ 

Washington  Post  Issues 
1953  Brand  Survey 

Washington 

The  Washington  Post’s  1953 
Brand  Survey,  showing  buying 
habits  of  Washington  area  house¬ 
holders,  was  presented  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon  October  23  at  the  Shoreham 
Hotel  attended  by  300  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  manufacturing,  distrib¬ 
uting,  retail,  wholesale,  and  adver¬ 
tising  business. 

It  was  the  seventh  survey  made 
by  the  newspaper  since  1945  to 
gain  current  facts  on  how  many 
buy  given  products  and  the  rela¬ 
tive  standing  of  the  brands  bought. 
Publication  Research  Service  of 
Chicago,  Ill.,  made  the  study. 


2  New  Markets 
For  Consumer 
Analysis  in  '54 

Chicago 

Addition  of  two  new  markets, 
more  standardization  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  and  a  new  organizational 
structure  highlighted  the  153 
meeting  of  the  Consolidated  Con¬ 
sumer  Analysis  Newspapers  here 
recently. 

With  the  addition  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregon  Journal  and  the  Phoe¬ 
nix  (Ariz.)  Republic,  the  1954 
Consolidated  Report  will  cover  19 
markets.  Each  paper  in  the  group 
will  publish  a  Consumer  Analysis 
of  its  individual  market  and  will 
submit  its  survey  findings  for  pub¬ 
lication  in  the  Ninth  Annual  Con¬ 
solidated  Consumer  Analysis. 

Ranking  high  on  the  agenda  at 
the  group’s  Chicago  sessions  was 
the  selection  of  138  national  ques¬ 
tions,  standardized  as  to  wording 
and  tabulating  technique,  which 
will  be  asked  next  year  of  some 
50,000  respondents  in  the  19  mar¬ 
kets.  These  standardized  ques¬ 
tions,  greater  in  number  than  any 
previous  year,  will  cover  62  food 
products,  13  soaps  and  cleansers, 
21  drug  products,  six  beverages, 
14  general  subjects,  six  automo¬ 
tive,  and  16  products  in  the  homes 
and  appliances  field. 

Surveys  in  the  individual  mar¬ 
kets  will  be  made  early  in  1954. 
The  Consolidated  Report  will  be 
ready  for  distribution  in  May  of 
1954. 

To  administer  its  basic  policies, 
the  Consumer  Analysis  group 
named  five  men  to  serve  on  a 
newly-formed  Operations  Commit¬ 
tee:  Art  Hall,  National  Advertising 
Manager,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal:  Ray  Rhodes.  Research  Man¬ 
ager.  McClatchy  Newspapers: 
Paul  Grimes,  National  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager,  Indianapolis  find.) 
Star  and  News;  A.  O.  Windell. 
National  Advertising  Manaeer. 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times:  and  Mel 
Tharp,  Research  Manager.  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ohio)  Dispatch,  who  served 
as  chairman  for  the  1953  meeting. 

New  operating  rules  adopted 
placed  a  limit  of  25  on  member¬ 
ship  in  the  group.  The  new  rules 
also  impose  restrictions  on  unau¬ 
thorized  use  of  the  Consolidated 
Consumer  Analysis  name  and 
trade  mark. 

Newspapers  holding  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Consolidated  Consum¬ 
er  Analysis  group  are: 

Washington  Star.  Columbus 
Dispatch,  Cincinnati  Times  Star, 
Indianapolis  Star,  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  St.  Paul  Dispatch  -  Pioneer 
Press.  Duluth  Herald.  Omaha 
World-Herald,  Salt  Lake  Tribune. 
Seattle  Times,  Long  Beach  Inde¬ 
pendent  Press,  Fresno  Bee,  bdo- 
destd  Bee,  and  the  Sacramento 
Bee,  San  Jose  Mercury,  Honolulu 
Star  -  Bulletin,  Portland  Oregon 
Journal.  Phoenix  Republic  and  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Press-Herald. 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 
AAAA 


continued  from  page  14 

If  a  AAAA  agency  wants  to  find 
out  the  advertising  rates  of  almost 
any  foreign  newspaper  the  agency 
can  do  this  through  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Export  Information  Bureau 
whose  manager  is  Miss  Emilia 
Veve. 

All  AAAA  activities  having  to 
do  with  international  advertising 
are  screened  by  a  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  headed  by  Lorimer  B.  Slo¬ 
cum  of  Young  &  Rubicam. 

Guiding  AAAA  through  its 
many  activities  is  President  Frede¬ 
ric  R.  Gamble.  No  easy  job  this 
—it  involves  many  meetings, 
speeches,  trips  and  decisions.  But 
Mr.  Gamble  has  had  plenty  of  ex¬ 
perience  for  the  job.  The  former 
Rhodes  Scholar  was  appointed  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  in  1929;  he  was 
named  managing  director  in  1940 
and  was  elected  president  in  1944 
upon  the  retirement  of  John  Ben¬ 
son.  the  Association’s  first  paid 
president.  Election  is  a  biennial 
procedure,  and  Mr.  Gamble  has 
been  chosen  regularly  since  then. 

It  is  Mr.  Gamble’s  opinion  that 
.\AAA  faces  three  great  problems 
and  will  probably  continue  to  work 
on  them  for  some  time  to  come. 

“The  first,”  he  said,  “is  proper 
agency  recognition  by  media. 

“There  is  always  a  tendency  for 
a  medium  to  recognize  ‘the  guy 
with  a  quick  buck’  regardless  of 
his  qualifications,  and  media  are 
always  tempted.  The  medium  can 
recognize  anyone,  of  course.  All 
we  can  do  is  to  try  to  educate 
media  to  recognize  good  agencies 
which  will  have  the  best  chance 
of  making  the  advertising  succeed. 
When  advertising  succeeds,  every¬ 
body  wins  —  medium,  advertiser, 
and  agency.  When  advertising  fails, 
we  all  lose. 

The  second  problem  is  under¬ 
standing  of  advertising — especially 
by  economists  and  those  in  govern¬ 
ment. 

"The  difficulty  here  is  partly  in 
the  fact  that  some  economists  don’t 
s«m  to  understand  the  contribu¬ 
tion  which  distribution  and  selling, 
including  advertising,  make  to  our 


Funeral  Firms 
Urged  to  Run 
Good-Taste  Ad 

Funeral  directors  were  told  this 
week  by  Victor  H.  Nyborg,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association  of  Better 
Business  Bureaus,  they  should  ad¬ 
vertise  if  they  want  to,  and  no  re¬ 
strictions  should  be  placed  on  their 
promotional  activities  as  long  as 
they  are  in  good  taste  and  follow 
accepted  professional  standards,  j 

Speaking  before  the  72nd  an- 1 
nual  convention  of  the  National  : 
Funeral  Directors  Association,  | 
Mr.  Nyborg  scored  those  few  fu-  ! 
neral  directors  who  practice  “bait  I 
price  advertising”  to  the  detriment  j 
of  the  profession. 

He  said:  “Lest  1  be  misunder¬ 
stood,  let  me  state  that  we  recog¬ 
nize  the  merits  of  step-up  selling 
during  a  sale.  There  is  absolutely 
nothing  wrong  in  showing  better 
quality  merchandise  and  offering 
better  services.  Many  people  will 
want  something  better  and  will 
be  glad  to  pay  for  it.  The  test  is 
whether  or  not  the  lower  price 
service  which  has  ben  advertised 
is  freely  available  to  those  who 
wish  to  purchase  it.” 

Mr.  Nyborg  said  baiting  is 
found  on  the  “fringe”  of  all  retail 
and  service  fields  and  that  the  fu¬ 
neral  profession  is  no  exception. 
The  Better  Business  Bureaus  “will 
use  all  their  facilities  to  expose 
and  curb  the  baiter.” 

In  a  general  review  of  the  back¬ 
ground  and  development  of  the 
BBB  leaflet.  “Facts,  Every  Family 
Should  Know  About  Funeral  and 
Interments,”  published  earlier  this 
year,  he  commended  the  profes¬ 
sion’s  leaders  for  moving  force¬ 
fully  and  rapidly  on  the  public  re¬ 
lations  front  to  meet  adverse  criti¬ 
cism  and  build  public  understand¬ 
ing  and  confidence.  He  urged  state 
executives  to  “spearhead”  the  pro¬ 
fession’s  effort  “to  take  full  aJ 
vantage  of  the  public  relation' 
tools  made  available  by  your  or¬ 
ganization.” 


economy.  The  work  of  our  Cen-  Lucky  Motch  CoVSIS 

StS“U"pi:'"o';S,igra„‘’d  lUe  way  to  Theater  i 


getting  advertising  teachers  to 
*ork  in  agencies  has  helped  bring 
the  colleges  and  advertising  people 
cl^r  together.  Perhaps  we  will 
he^able  to  expand  this  work. 

“Our  third  problem  is  the  be 


Apropos  of  the  “lucky  bucks’ 
campaigns  that  many  leading 
dailies  are  using  to  hypo  circula¬ 
tion,  D.  E.  Kinsel,  Fairborn,  Ohio, 
theater  operator,  has  foilnd  a  for¬ 
mula  he  thinks  will  answer  the  de- 


1  —  w  jiiuaa  iiv  wwimm 

navior  of  advertising  people,  in-  featests  who  moan  about  box 
^uding  advertisers  and  media.  A  office. 

had  advertisement  or  commercial  Mt.  Kinsel  reports  he's  been 
«  bad  for  the  whole  industry,  even  getting  added  patronage  for  his 
™ugh  It  may  not  violate  the  law.  Skyborn  Cruise-in  Theater  with 
yur  AAAA  Interchange  is  an  at-  “lucky  covers”  on  match  books. 
'«npt  to  deal  with  this,  and  we  ex-  “is  this  a  lucky  coverT’  copy 
to  refine  it  as  we  go  along. 

“We  need  more  and  better  ad- 
^sing  today,”  Mr.  Gamble  con¬ 
cluded,  “and  we  in  the  AAAA  are 
working  to  try  to  bring  that  about.” 


reads.  One  out  of  eight  match 
books,  among  some  127,500  that 
he  gave  away,  is  a  “lucky  cover;” 
entitles  bearer  to  free  admission. 
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See  why 


Today,  with  costs  soaring,  your  men  and  your  machines 
must  produce  to  capacity  to  earn  you  a  profit. 

For  example,  consider  the  performance  of  your  metal 
stock.  If  it  is  operating  below  par,  here  are  three  reasons 
to  “go  Blatchford.” 

First,  Blatchford  gives  you  clean,  solid  casts.  It  melts 
smoothly,  flows  freely,  molds  sharply.  Fewer  imperfect 
casts . . .  greater  operating  efficiency! 

Second,  Blatchford  Metal  gives  you  a  slug  or  plate 
that’s  true  to  the  mold.  And  its  fluidity  helps  you  “get” 
every  detail  of  mat  or  matrix.  Less  porosity . . .  sounder 
plates! 

Third,  Blatchford  Metal  gives  you  long,  steady,  clean 
press  runs.  It  stands  the  gaff.  More  dependable  per¬ 
formance'.  . .  fewer  press  stops. 

Built  to  save,  every  step  of  the  way,  Blatchford  can 
help  your  skilled  manpower  and  expensive  machinery 
produce  to  capacity. 

Try  Blatchford.  See  for  yourself  how  it  can  help 
raise  your  production . . .  lower  your  costs. 


Free  chart  for  remelt  rooms  tells,  step  by  step, 
how  to  keep  metal  “healthy”  and  cut  dross  loss 
v  ith  Blatchford  Type  Metal  Flux.  Just  write.  Box  EP-10, 
the  Blatchford  office  nearest  you  for  “Re-melt  Chart.” 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY— Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  Dallas,  Philadelphia,  PittsbarSh,  St.  Louis;  New  York:  E.  W. 

Blatchlord  Co.;  New  England:  National  Lead  Co. 
ot  Mass.,  Boston;  Pacific  Coast;  Morris  P.  Kirk  & 
*  tVSN  Son.,  Irtc.,  Los  Angeles,  Emeryville  (Calif.),  Port¬ 
land,  Seattle;  Canada:  Canada  Metal  Co.,  Ltd., 
Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver. 


Blatchford 

IS  the  NATIONAL  name 
for  dependable  metal . . . 

•B**.  U.  S.  P»t.  Off. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Want  Ads  Can  Pave 
Way  for  New  Models 


By  Daniel  L  Lionel, 

CAM  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 

“Planned  obsolescence”  is  a 
term  that  has  cropped  up  in  busi¬ 
ness  circles  recently.  It  aptly  de¬ 
scribes  the  underlying  merchandis¬ 
ing  technique  that  has  given  to 
American  families  the  highest 
standard  of  living  in  the  world.  At 
the  same  time,  it  brings  into  focus 
a  concept  of  Classified  Advertising, 
which,  when  properly  exploited, 
will  account  for  reams  of  linage. 

While  the  auto  industry,  each 
year,  turns  out  the  finest  product 
that  engineering  skill  and  tech¬ 
nical  resources  can  devise,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  a  still  better  product 
is  presented  to  the  public.  Im¬ 
mediately  a  desire  to  own  the  new¬ 
est,  the  most  modern  is  induced 
in  the  consumer  by  hard  hitting 
advertising.  Last  year’s  product, 
and  the  year  before’s  too,  for  that 
matter,  are  still  usable  and  have 
important  economic  value,  yet  they 
are  obsolete!  Their  obsolescence 
has  been  planned!  What  is  true  of 
the  auto  industry,  of  course,  holds 
for  appliances,  TV,  and  virtually 
all  manufactured  goods. 

Unless  the  still  usable  and  thus 
“artificially”  obsolete  merchandise 
can  be  translated  into  dollars,  the 
consumer  can  usually  just  “wish” 
for  the  new  product.  This  “wish¬ 
ing”  usually  goes  on  until  his  pres¬ 
ent  gadget  is  plumb  worn  out  or 
sold.  Most  people,  of  course,  can¬ 
not  afford  to  discard  such  items. 

Planned  Obsolescence 

The  auto  industry  has,  in  recent 
years,  keenly  recognized  that  new 
car  sales  hinged  upon  ready  and 
effective  markets  for  their  used 
products.  The  concern  with  mar¬ 
keting  “obsolete”  merchandise 
seems  to  end  here. 

While  manufacturers  continue 
to  operate  under  the  principle  of 
“Planned  Obsolescence,”  they  com- 


is  one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  petitive.  Vigorous  Classified  tek- 
Classified  media  the  nation  over  phone  solicitations,  personal  calk, 
has  ever  had.  How  else  can  the  direct  mailing  pieces  and  letten 
private  party  or  the  dealer  be  as-  which  point  the  way  to  reduced 
sured  of  getting  top  dollar  out  of  inventories  will  pay  off  handsomely 
his  1950  automobile,  his  1948  re-  in  increased  volume.” 
frigerator  or  his  1946  home  and 
furniture?  How  else  can  the  job 
be  done  faster  and  more  econom¬ 
ically?” 

Capitalize  on  Era 


A  VIRGINIA  JOURNALIST  SAYS: 


"For  over  four  years,  we  have  been 
publishing  the  Keister  ‘Suppwrt  the 
Church’  ads  weekly.  We  feel  that  the 
series  has  done  much  to  promote  better 
church  attendance  since  many  favor¬ 
able  comments  have  been  received 
from  both  ministers  and  laymen.  The 
program  has  also  stimulated  some  of 
the  more  prominent  churches  to  ad¬ 
vertise.  We  expect  to  continue  the 

ttr. Carter oiui.  Jr., 0>-PubUih«r  ’Support  the  ChurCh’  ads  Indefinitely.*’ 

The  Nean  ft  Dell;  Adrance,  I^ch- 
burg.  Ta. 

Let  na  send  yoa  nroofa  and  fall  information  about  Amerioa’i  No.l 
reUrlona  feature.  Beautiful  art-work  and  apuealinc  copy.  Now  runnlne 
weekly  in  over  700  newapapere.  Write  Dept.  HU,  Keister  Advertlainc 
Berviee.  Btrasbare.  Vlrxinia, 


A  Success  Story 
Mr.  Perry  cited  a  recent  example 
to  prove  that  Classified  is  increa^ 
ingly  becoming  the  manufacturers’ 
ally  with  display  in  selling  new  as 


pletely  disregard  the  problem  of 
disposing  of  their  used  units,  fail¬ 
ing  to  recognize  how  they  could 
thus  immeasurably  increase  their 
sale  of  new  merchandise. 

Warren  Perry,  CAM,  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Star-Tribune,  in  a 
talk  before  the  Annual  Editors’ 
Short  Course  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  recently  pinned  down 
the  whole  matter  this  way: 

“Today,  we’re  in  an  era  of 
‘planned  obsolescence’  where 
manufacturers  are  doing  every¬ 
thing  imaginable  to  improve  and 
better  design  their  products.  I 
don’t  have  to  tell  you  that  today 
many  wives  and  mothers  are  no 
longer  content  to  purchase  an  ordi¬ 
nary  20-inch  by  40-inch  rectang¬ 
ular  piece  of  cotton  that  is  called 
a  diaper.  Rather,  they’re  purchas¬ 
ing  rose-scented  diapers  imprinted 
with  ornate  designs — that  can’t  be 
washed  in  anything  other  than  an 
automatic  washer  and  dried  by  an 
automatic  clothes  drier.  Unless 
you’re  driving  an  automobile  with 
automatic  transmission,  power 
steering,  dual  range,  solex  gla.ss, 
power  brakes,  white  side-wall  tires, 
power  seats,  electric  windshield 
wipers,  air-conditioning  and  a  host 
of  other  extra  improvements, 
you’re  just  not  up  to  date.  I  pur¬ 
chased  a  new  car  a  year  ago  be¬ 
fore  we'd  heard  about  power  steer¬ 
ing  and  piower  brakes.  Today,  my 
wife  is  practically  ashamed  to 
drive  it. 

“Seriously,  the  giants  of  the  au¬ 
tomobile  and  appliance  industries 
are  doing  everything  possible  to 
make  their  products  more  salable. 
They  are  waging  one  of  the  most 
competitive  battles  in  their  history. 
And  in  the  process  they  are  out- 
moding  the  products  they  built  to 
last  for  many  years.  Here  then. 


Taking  a  close-up  look  at  gen-  well  as  used  merchandise 
eral  business  prospects  for  1954,  “Perhaps,  this  story  will  help 

Mr.  Perry  sees  it  as  an  era  where  dramatize  the  point  I’m  trying  to 
Classified  should  hope  to  capitalize  make: 

on  the  era  of  “planned  obsoles-  “Just  a  week  ago  today,  the 

cence”:  Ford  Motor  Company,  through 

“With  the  scales  of  supply  and  their  advertising  agency,  J.  Walter 
demand  as  close  to  being  in  bal-  Thompson  Company,  placed  a 
ance  as  ever  before,  1954  promises  full-page  ad  in  the  display  section 
to  be  one  of  the  most  competitive  of  both  the  Star  and  Tribune  and 
years  in  our  nation’s  history.  Al-  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  Dis- 
though  the  giant  automobile  in-  patch.  In  addition,  they  scheduled 
dustry  will  have  produc^  some  1,000-line  units  in  the  Classified 
6,250,000  new  automobiles  and  section  of  both  papers.  The  pro¬ 
trucks  in  1953,  informed  sources  motion  was  called  ‘24  hour  deal 
are  talking  in  terms  of  5 14 -million  days’  and  was  designed  to  sell  new 
new  units  in  1954.  Builders  and  Fords  like  they  were  never  sold 
contractors  are  reasonably  optim-  before.  A  quota  of  600  new  Fords 
istic — although  residential  units  was  set — 600  new  Fords  that  had 
have  increased  by  8,658,000  be-  to  be  sold  in  two  days  by  17  Twin 
tween  1940  and  1950  and  that  City  Ford  dealers.  That  figures 
doesn’t  include  the  building  that  out  to  an  average  of  better  than 
took  place  beyond  the  1950  hous-  35  deals  per  dealer  in  two  days, 
ing  census.  Perhaps,  however,  they  Frankly,  at  the  outset,  I  would 
have  reason  to  be  with  our  nation’s  have  been  mildly  and  pleasantly 
ever-increasing  birth  rate.  The  surprised  if  they  had  sold  300  units 
giants  of  the  appliance  industry  and  I  rather  think  they  would  too. 
like  those  of  the  automobile  Indus-  As  it  turned  out,  not  only  did  they 
try  are  girding  themselves  for  one  make  their  quota  of  600  new  units 
of  the  hottest  competitive  battles  but  they  sold  1 1 3  more  for  a  grand 
in  their  history  and  look  for  a  ma-  total  of  713  new  Ford  sales  in  2 
jor  appliance  imtential  of  one  to  Jay.s’  time.  These  17  Ford  dealers 
every  five  families  in  1954.  Mean-  sold  more  new  cars  in  2  days’  time 
while,  employment  and  disposable  than  they  normally  do  in  3  weeks’ 
income  promises  to  remain  rela-  time. 

tively  high  since  high  level  pro-  “The  follow  up  to  thus  story  is 

duction  cannot  be  accomplished  a  1,754-line  ad  in  both  the  St.  Paul 

without  the  skill  and  know-how  of  and  Minneapolis  newspapers  that 
employed  men  and  women.  featured  24-hour  used  car  deal 

“In  all,  most  of  the  nation’s  top  days  which  again  has  been  placed 
economists  from  this  distance  look  by  the  Ford  Motor  Company  for 
for  1954  to  be  a  stabilizing  or  their  dealers.  The  1,754-line  dis- 
leveling  off  year  where  over-all  play  unit  afforded  us  the  oppor- 
production  may  be  from  6  to  9%  tunity  of  giving  to  our  individual 
short  of  what  promises  to  be  a  Ford  dealers,  suggesting  they  tie-in 
record-breaking  1953.  with  the  used  car  promotion  as 

“Still  the  future  of  Classified  they  did  with  the  new  car  promo- 
Advertising  may  be  termed  bright,  tion.  The  same  new  and  used  Ford 
For  some  newspapers  it  may  well  promotion  has  run  in  other  cities 
be  brighter  than  others — depending  as  well  and  points  up  the  great 
upon  how  aggressively  they  pursue  opportunity  newspapers  have  in 
the  volume  that  is  available  in  an  helpina  dealers  reduce  their  heav- 
era  of  ‘planned  obsolescence.’  The  ier-than-ever  used  car  inventories.’ 
question  of  how  newspapers  may 
go  about  pursuing  Classified  vol-  " 

ume  in  an  era  of  planned  obsoles-  Health  Fonim  Series 
cence  is  an  interesting  one.  The  _  j  j  •  w/r  «Viic 
dealer  in  furniture,  appliances,  and  CondUCteu  in  IVleinpnis 
automobiles  is  aware  he  must  sell  Memphis 

his  trade-in  merchandise,  before  he  The  Commercial  Appeal,  in 
is  able  to  realize  a  profit  out  of  the  operation  with  the  Memphis 
new  merchandise  he  has  sold.  Shelby  County  Medical  Society, 
Likewise,  the  real  estate  company  conducting  a  series  of  nine  publk 
or  contractor  is  aware  he  must  sell  forums  on  “You  and  Your 
the  owner’s  old  home  before  he  Health.” 
can  consummate  the  sale  of  a  Henry  Reynolds,  editorial  pfO" 
newer  or  larger  home.  Americans  motions  director  of  the 
today  are  trading  in  more  good  cial  Appeal,  and  Robert  C.  Biro- 
used  merchandi.se  than  ever  before  executive  lay  secretary  of  the 
and  the  merchant  or  dealer  is  phis  and  Shelby  County  Medic** 
forced  to  go  along  with  trade-in  Society,  studied  the  Atlanta 
deals  if  he  is  to  remain  at  all  com-  nal  presentation. 
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Pric©  and  Habit  Canier  Boy  Guest 
Shifts  Concern  Af  Ike's  Big  Party 

Circulators 


Long  Beach,  Calif. 
Concern  lest  further  newspaper 
price  increases  or  new  publication 
curtailments  affect  the  public’s 
reading  habits  marked  sessions  of 
the  California  Circulation  Mana¬ 
gers  Association  here,  Oct.  11-13. 

Belief  that  the  10c  price  for  a 
daily  newspaper  may  be  the  border 
beyond  which  there  is  a  diminish¬ 
ing  economic  return  was  voiced  by 
H.  H.  Bidder,  publisher  of  the 
Long  Beach  Independent-Press- 
Telegram. 

“The  10c  price  may  be  the 
breaking  point  beyond  which  a 
higher  price  is  no  longer  profit¬ 
able,”  he  told  a  luncheon  meeting. 
“We  believe  as  many  people  as 
possible  should  be  able  to  buy 
a  newspaper.” 

Slapping  out  at  “fat  and  happy” 
publishers,  Mr.  Bidder  said  that 
the  newspaper  business  needs  “a 
few  more  people  at  the  working- 
class  level”  in  publishers’  chairs. 
These  are  needed  “to  sell  the  fact 
that  the  business  hasn’t  died  with 
grandpa,”  he  declared. 

Round  table  discussions  re¬ 
vealed  opposition  to  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  Saturday  editions  or  simi¬ 
lar  innovations  as  moves  to  offset 
production  costs. 

Warnings  that  reading  habits 
might  be  broken  were  voiced  in 
the  metropolitan  dailies’  panel.  One 
daily  reported  lower  sales  on  Mon¬ 
days,  formerly  the  best-selling  day 
of  a  six-day  afternoon  paper.  The 
opinion  was  voiced  that  the  pre¬ 
vailing  five-day  work  week  is  mak¬ 
ing  Monday  “recovery”  sales  more 
difficult. 

Conditions  vary  with  each  local¬ 
ity,  speakers  admitted.  A  six-day 
afternoon  daily  reported  Saturday 
and  Monday  as  two  of  the  week’s 
better  sales  days,  but  the  Saturday 
edition  has  been  expanded.  A 
morning  daily  which  dropped  Sat¬ 
urday  publication  without  initial 
losses  is  now  in  a  dip  because  of 
a  demand  for  high  school  football 
news.  Another  daily’s  scholastic 
sports  section  Saturdays  has  devel¬ 
oped  top  interest  in  that  day’s  edi¬ 
tions. 

F.  E.  Howard,  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin,  was  elected  presi- 


Hershey,  Pa. 

The  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot- 
News  Company  feted  Barry  Kline, 
winner  of  a  contest  as  the  out- 
standing  newspaper  carrier,  at 
Preisdent  Eisenhower’s  Birthday 
Party  here  recently. 

The  boy  was  guest  of  Publisher 
and  Mrs.  Edwin  F.  Bussell  under 
the  “Big  Top”  where  a  buffet  sup¬ 
per  was  served  some  6,000  guests, 
including  Ike  and  Mamie. 

Also  in  the  Bussell  supper  group 
were  Jinx  Falkenburg  McCrary, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Firestone, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hay  Whit¬ 
ney. 


(A  dvertiscmenf) 


Delay  in  Bagasse 
Study  Explained 

Washington 
The  economy  program  and  abo¬ 
lition  of  the  National  Production 
Authority  were  responsible  for  the 
Commerce  Department’s  inability 
to  make  available  for  Cuban  ba¬ 
gasse  studies  the  services  of  Jesse 
J.  Friedman,  paper  production  ex¬ 
pert,  Secretary  Sinclair  Weeks  has 
advised  Senator  Estes  Kefauver. 

The  Tennessee  legislator  com¬ 
plained  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  had  permitted  several 
months  to  elapse  without  comply¬ 
ing  with  the  Cuban  Government’s 
request  that  Mr.  Friedman  be  sent 
to  that  country,  at  its  expense, 
to  advise  on  use  of  bagasse  for 
newsprint  production. 

Mr.  Friedman  has  been  busy  on 
studies  of  the  use  of  hardwood 
for  newsprint,  a  task  which  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  insist¬ 
ed  be  carried  to  conclusion. 

Secretary  Weeks  also  observed: 
“Although  the  Department  of 
Commerce  report  on  bagasse, 
made  last  year,  is  favorable  to  the 
economic  aspects  of  bagasse  as 
a  raw  material  for  newsprint, 
based  upon  laboratory  tests,  there 
is  opinion  among  those  who  have 
experimented  for  years  with  this 
material  that  further  technology 
must  be  developed  before  bagasse 
pulp  can  compete  on  a  commer¬ 
cial  basis  with  other  fibers  for 
newsprint. 


Havana 

The  directors  of  the  Sugar 

.  —  -  —  Workers  Betirement  Fund  have 

«nt  to  succeed  George  Johnson,  set  up  a  committee  to  study  a  pro- 
™ependent-Press-Telegram.  Har-  posal  that  the  Fund  finance  estab- 
w  p,  Tennant,  Huntington  Park  fishment  of  an  industry  to  make 


Signal,  and  Harry  Thatcher,  Salin¬ 
as  Californian,  were  named  vice- 
PresidenLs  with  James  H.  Mackie, 
Call-Bulletin,  remaining  as  secre- 
**ry-treasurer. 

A  convention  report  asked  that 
member  confer  with  his  pub- 
on  a  proposed  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
insurance  plan.  The  report  was 
^ared  by  J.  B.  Cassaday,  San 


Fmncijco  Examiner,  and  Bobert  Newspaper 
••l-ipiztt,  Pasadena  Star-News.  1,200  colu 
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newsprint  from  bagasse.  The  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Sugar  Workers  has 
asked  that  the  Fund  grant  a  $2,- 
500,000  credit  toward  such  an  in¬ 
dustry. 

a 

'Week'  Well  Covered 

Plymouth,  Ind. 
The  Pilot-News  went  “all  out” 
the  observance  of  National 
Week,  devoting  nearly 
column  inches  to  it. 


From  where  I  sit 
jSy  Joe  Marsh 


It’s  the  Principal  of 
the  Thing! 

Every  autumn  our  High  School  has 
a  contest  to  see  who  can  get  the  most 
ads  for  The  Recorder— the  school  mag¬ 
azine.  The  winner  becomes  honorary 
Principal  for  a  day. 

Skip  Roberts  won  last  week,  and 
his  first  {and  only)  official  act  as 
*‘Principar  of  the  school  was  to  an- 
nounce  in  a  loud,  clear  voice:  “/  here¬ 
by  declare  today  a  school  holiday^ 

Knowing  Miss  Gilbert,  the  real  prin¬ 
cipal,  it  was  no  surprise  to  me  that  she 
laughed  as  hard  as  anybody  else  .  .  . 
and  said  to  go  right  ahead. 

From  where  I  sit,  ifs  no  wonder 
our  youngsters  think  Miss  Gilbert's  a 
wonderful  person  {even  though  they 
know  they’ll  have  to  make  up  that 
day).  Her  tolerance,  her  friendly  way 
with  people  of  all  ages  reflect  in  every¬ 
thing  she  does.  For  instance,  at  my 
house  Miss  Gilbert  prefers  tea  but  re¬ 
spects  my  preference  for  a  glass  of 
beer.  As  a  real  person  ...  in  any 
community.  Miss  Gilbert  belongs  at 
*'the  head  of  the  class.” 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Washington  Post  Shoots 
Football  Game  in  Color 

By  James  L  Ceilings 

The  Washington  Post  had  venture  goes  to  Tom  Kelley,  the 
chalked  up  a  color  first,  and  Hugh  staff  photographer  who  made  the 
Miller,  chief  photographer,  was  picture,  and  the  engravers,  stereos 
telling  about  it.  by  letter  and  and  pressmen,  “with  whom  we  all 
phone.  enjoy  wonderful  cooperation,” 

His  paper,  he  said,  had  run  on  says  Hugh, 
a  recent  Sunday  a  six-column,  six-  Tom,  the  chief  explained,  shot 
inch-deep  color  picture  on  page  his  color  about  2:15  and  at  3:15 

one  of  a  choice  piece  of  action  in  was  back  at  the  office.  He  then 

the  Maryland  -  Georgia  football  developed  the  films,  which,  Hugh 
game.  says,  “endured  natural  drying  to 

“It’s  a  first  in  our  parts,”  Hugh  avoid  shrinkage.”  DK  50  was  used 

said,  “and  I  think  it  might  be  a  for  the  18  negatives, 
first  on  any  morning  paper.  How-  “At  4:45.  ”  Hugh  continued, 
ever,  Milwaukee  (Milwaukee  Jour-  “we  started  printing,  without  mask- 


Daily  Wins  Battle 
For  More  History 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

A  victory  in  a  fight  waged  by 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News  for  the 
teaching  of  more  American  his¬ 
tory  in  public  schools  was  record¬ 
ed  Oct.  15  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  by  the  State  Education  De¬ 
partment  that  an  old  course  in 
social  studies  is  to  be  displaced 
by  a  course  emphasizing  American 
history.  New  York  State  history, 
civics,  geography  and  economics. 

The  new  course,  for  seventh, 
eighth  and  ninth  grades,  is  a  re¬ 
versal  of  a  trend  manifest  about 
five  years  ago  when  the  News 
started  to  campaign  in  favor  of 
more  .\merican  history  and  less 
world  background  teaching. 

is,  and  it’s  made  possible  because 
the  “faculty”  will  be  flown  from 


Soiety  Patrol 
Provides  News 
Tip  Service 

Oklahoma  Cm 

An  unseen  factor  in  news  gath 
ering  over  Oklahoma  and  one  that 
plays  an  important  part  in  Okla¬ 
homa’s  safety  program  is  the  two- 
man  public  information  bureau  of 
the  Oklahoma  Safety  Department. 

Two  men,  Jerry  Marx  and  Rom- 
mie  Terrell,  operate  24  houn 
daily  seven  days  a  week.  They 
have  a  staff  of  269  reporters  who 
are  almost  always  on  the  scene 
when  something  develops,  because 
they  are  members  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Highway  Patrol. 

They  supervise  public  informa 
tion,  sending  weekly  dispatches  to 
newspapers  over  the  state  promot¬ 
ing  safety. 

On  alternate  weeks  one  of  them 


nal)  did  cover  an  afternoon  game 
and  had  the  pix  in  the  following 
day’s  sheet.  Of  course,  they  are 
an  afternoon  new.spapers.” 

Good  Color  Balance 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Hugh  went 
on,  the  interesting  thing  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned  down  in  D.C. 
is  the  adaptability  of  the  new  film 
— -EK  SO  1061 — to  the  Curtis  one- 
shot  camera. 

Although  skeptical  of  the  color 
balance  at  the  beginning,  earlier 
tests  proved  it  practicable,  and, 
according  to  Hugh,  “results  showed 
it  to  be  good.”  He  said  he  as¬ 
sumed  this  was  also  the  first  time 
this  new  film  had  been  used  in  the 
one-shot. 

“Speed,”  Hugh  said,  “was  com¬ 
parable  to  the  old  sports  type,  al¬ 
though  not  grainy,  and  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  .shutter  speed  on  the 
camera  (only  goes  to  W200)  made 
it  necessary  to  swing  to  arrest  the 
movement  of  the  players  while 
they  were  traveling  across  the  field. 

“We  are  currently  hoping  to  find 
a  way  of  affixing  a  higher  speed 
shutter  to  the  front  of  the  lens, 
thereby  freezing  action  at  close 
quarters  inasmuch  as  we  have  the 
speed  in  the  film.  .\11  this,  of 
course,  with  natural  daylight.” 

The  credit  for  the  success  of  this 


ing,  on  11-14  Resisto,  and  at  5:32 
the  first  print  (blue  printer)  was 
sent  to  the  engravers.  Then,  at 
5:43,  the  second  print  (red  printer) 
went  to  the  engravers,  and  at  5:46 
the  third  print  (yellow  printer) 
went  to  them.  The  intervals  were 
for  affixing  or  outlining  register 
marks.  We  dispense  with  the  black 
printer. 

“The  stereotypers,  at  8:52,  had 
all  three  cuts  for  their  molding, 
highlighting  and  nickeling,  and  at 
1 1 .05  the  starter  was  on  the  presses 
and  they  were  ready  to  roll.  Very 
little  re-etching  was  necessary.” 

“Altogether,  everything  came  off 
smoothly,  and  we’re  a  bit  proud 
down  here  of  the  job.”  Hugh  said. 

AF's  in  the  Act 

These  short  courses  in  photog- 
graphy  given  by  the  National  Press 
Photographers  Association — Ency¬ 
clopaedia  Britannica  are  appealing 
to  more  and  more  people.  Now 
even  the  Air  Force  is  enlisting. 

It’s  a  case  of  another  first,  as  in 
the  Post  story.  The  AF  makes  its 
debut  with  the  upcoming  NPPA 
Pacific  Coast  seminars  (Los  An- 
seles,  Nov.  8-10;  San  Francisco, 
Nov.  10-12;  Seattle,  Nov.  12-14). 

If  you’re  thinking  it’s  close  tim¬ 
ing  between  engagements,  well,  it 


one  city  to  another,  courtesy  of 
.\F  planes. 

In  return  for  this  super  service, 
the  speakers  will  put  on  a  one- 
day  seminar  at  Lowry  Air  Force 
Base  in  Denver,  Nov.  7.  AF  per¬ 
sonnel  will  attend  free.  On  the 
coast,  other  AF  talent  in  each  of 
the  three  cities  gets  in  likewise. 

These  are  some  of  the  speakers 
and  their  subjects: 

Jack  Wallace,  feature  editor, 
San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin  (“The 
Whole  World  Is  Picture-Minded.”) 

Joe  Costa,  New  York  Sunday 
Mirror  Magazine  —  King  Features 
(“Imagination  Makes  the  Differ¬ 
ence.”) 

Paul  Burgess.  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer,  and  James  Edelen,  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune  (“Covering  the  News 
Story.” ) 

Bob  Boyd.  NPPA  president. 
Milwaukee  Journal  (“New  Ways 
to  Do  Old  Things.”) 

Leo  Cohen.  Oakland  Tribune, 
and  Charles  Doherty,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  (sports  coverage.) 

Bob  Dumke,  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  (“Color — ^Where  We  Are  and 
Where  We’re  Headed.”) 

Walter  Yust,  Encyclopaedia  Bri¬ 
tannica  (“An  Fxlitor  Views  Photo- 
tournalism.”) 

Don  Mohler.  General  Electric 
(“Light  and  How  to  Use  it.”) 


is  on  call  24  hours  daily.  The  ra¬ 
dio  control  tower,  operated  by  the 
patrol,  notifies  either  Mr.  Marx  or 
Mr.  Terrell,  at  home,  of  any  ma¬ 
jor  development  in  Oklahoma  at 
any  time.  Most  of  their  calls  in¬ 
volve  traffic  accidents  which  are 
immediately  reported  to  the  press 
services  and  the  metropolitan  pa¬ 
pers.  Patrolmen  are  trained  to  no¬ 
tify  their  local  papers  of  the  de¬ 
tails  of  accidents. 

Carl  Held,  former  Oklahoma 
Times  city  editor,  was  first  head 
of  the  public  information  bureau. 
He  stayed  on  the  job  10  years  and 
was  followed  by  Wayne  Vernon, 
who  was  made  assistant  commis¬ 
sioner  in  1949. 

Mr.  Marx  has  had  32  years  of 
news  experience,  starting  as  a  high 
school  reporter  in  Niagara  Falls. 
N.  Y.  Stricken  with  arthritis  in 
1930,  he  came  here  10  years  ago 
as  a  radio  newscaster.  He  is  still 
confined  to  a  wheel  chair. 

Messrs.  Marx  and  Terrell  kno» 
the  deadlines  of  papers  and  press 
services  and  rotate  their  calls  to 
the  one  with  the  nearest  deadline. 
If  there’s  no  pressing  deadline 
they  rotate  the  calls  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  the  United  Press  and 
the  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Times. 

Not  all  of  their  tips  concern 
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Earl  Theisen.  Look  (“Develop¬ 
ing  the  Picture  Story.”) 

■ 

Quirk  Is  Appointed 
TV  Guide  Publisher 

Philadelphia 
James  T.  Quirk,  general  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  has  been  named  pub¬ 
lisher  of  TV  Guide,  according  to 
an  announcement  by  Walter  H. 
Annenberg,  president  of  Triangle 
Publications,  Inc. 

Roger  W.  Clipp,  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  WFIL  and  WFIL-TV,  who 
has  been  serving,  in  addition,  as 
business  manager  of  TV  Guide, 
will  relinquish  that  post  to  devote 
his  full  time  to  Triangle’s  broad¬ 
casting  facilities. 


highway  fatalities.  Frequently  an 
ice  storm  will  make  traffic  dan¬ 
gerous  in  a  certain  area  of  the 
state  and  that  definitely  comes  in 
the  category  of  news — and  public 
safety.  But  if  traffic  is  temporarily 
tied  up  through  a  state  town  l«- 
cause  of  a  fire  in  the  business  dis¬ 
trict,  that  is  news,  and  is  reported 
as  such. 

A  good  example  of  the  assistance 
this  bureau  gives  Oklahoma  news¬ 
papers  came  in  a  recent  bus-auto 
accident  on  U.  S.  66  near  Weather¬ 
ford,  Okla.  The  crash  occurred 
shortly  after  6  a.m.  but  through 
the  quick  tips  of  the  public  infor¬ 
mation  bureau  the  Oklahoma  Ci^ 
Times  was  able  to  carry  pictures  w 
the  crash  in  the  first  edition  which 
goes  to  press  at  10  a.m. 
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Press  Relations 
Booklet  Issued 
By  NCFA 

In  an  effort  to  improve  under¬ 
standing  of  the  press  and  its  func¬ 
tions  on  the  part  of  American 
businessmen,  the  National  Con¬ 
sumer  Finance  Association  is  now 
distributing  a  new  booklet  on  press 
relations,  it  was  announced  by 
Paul  L.  Selby,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  NCFA. 

Copies  of  the  booklet,  “How  to 
Tell  Your  Story,”  have  been  sent 
to  die  4,000  offices  of  NCFA’s 
member  companies. 

The  booklet,  aimed  primarily  at 
small  business,  empha.sizes  that 
“stomach  -  and  -  glove”  press  rela¬ 
tions — ^plying  newsmen  with  food 
and  cocktails,  and  hail-fellow  back- 
slapping  in  order  to  get  editorial 
attention  for  clients — is  as  dead  as 
the  dodo  with  the  vast  majority  of 
newspaper  men  and  women. 

“What  the  working  press  wants, 
first  and  foremost,”  the  booklet 
says,  “is  factual  news  of  public 
interest.” 

Some  of  NCFA’s  tips: 

t  1)  Don’t  drop  in  on  an  edi¬ 
tor  without  making  an  appoint¬ 
ment — it  may  interfere  with  a 
deadline. 

•  2)  Never  ask  that  a  story  be 
printed  or  featured  as  a  favor. 

\  newspaperman’s  job  is  to  dis¬ 
till  the  news  from  everything  that 
comes  to  hLs  attention;  he  won’t 
like  efforts  on  your  part  to  com¬ 
promise  his  judgment. 

•  3)  Never  ask  to  see  a  story 
before  it  is  run  in  the  paper.  If 
you’ve  handled  the  news  right, 
there’s  no  need  for  it.  No  honest, 
oonsciemioiis  reporter  will  ever 
knowingly  misquote  you  or  distort 
the  facts. 

•  4)  When  the  press  calls  for 
information,  give  it  to  them.  Be 
absolutely  honest  and  answer  all 
questions  promptly  and  accurately, 
obviously  within  the  limitations  of 
legitimate  trade  secrets,  company 
policy,  etc. 

•  5)  Under  no  circumstances 
should  you  attempt  to  place  news 
through  the  paper’s  advertising  de¬ 
partment. 

•  6)  Once  a  story  has  been 
given  to  a  paper,  don’t  persistently 
check  to  learn  when  it’s  going  to 
appear.  If  it’s  a  good  story,  it 

be  published;  if  the  editor  got 
wtter  stories  that  day  or  if  space 
“  tight,  then  it  won’t. 

Although  the  booklet  is  tailor- 
®ade  to  fit  the  specific  require- 
nents  of  the  consumer  finance  in- 
‘I'latry,  Mr.  Selby  said,  its  basic 
principles  are  applicable  to  all 
business  enterprises. 

It  will  be  available  on  request 
to  executives  of  other  industries 
and  is  now  being  distributed  to 
leading  university  business  schools, 
be  added. 

“How  To  Tell  Your  Story”  was 
prepared  by  Executive  Research, 
Inc.,  New  York. 
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Libiaiies  Obtain 
Dailies'  Microfilms 

Microfilming  of  issues  of  the 
Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Intelligencer 
from  1852  to  the  present  has  been 
completed  for  the  collection  in  the 
West  Virginia  University  Library. 
Two  other  West  Virginia  papers, 
the  Morgantown  Post  and  the 
Monroe  Watchman  at  Union,  also 
are  being  preserved  on  35-milli¬ 
meter  film  at  the  library. 

The  Denver  (Colo.)  Public  Li¬ 
brary  has  become  the  permanent 
repository  of  the  Bangor  (Me.) 
Public  Library’s  microfilm  nega¬ 
tives  of  the  Bangor  News  and  the 
Bangor  Commercial.  The  move  to 
Colorado  was  made  for  two  rea¬ 
sons:  security  and  availability. 


NetATspaper  Aids 
Stricken  Children 

Pasco,  Wash. 

A  chance  tip  from  the  neighbor 
of  two  young  brothers  stricken 
with  muscular  distrophy  started 
off  one  of  the  successful  campaigns 
ever  launched  by  the  Columbia 
Basin  News,  local  morning  daily. 

The  neighbor  phoned  Dick 
Praul,  News  managing  editor,  that 
“something  should  be  done  to 
help”  Vincent  Halstead,  5,  and  his 
brother,  Mike,  4,  children  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Leon  Halstead,  of  River- 
view,  near  Pasco. 

The  newspaper  investigated  and 
found  the  Halsteads,  who  lived  on 
a  small  farm,  were  financially  un¬ 
able  to  buy  vitally-needed  m^ical 
equipment  which  could  prolong 
the  boys’  lives.  The  newspaper 
launched  a  drive  to  collect  funds 
to  buy  two  collapsible  wheelchairs 
for  the  boys.  The  money  was  rais¬ 
ed  three  hours  after  the  paper  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  streets.  Hundreds 
of  dollars  more  continued  to  flow 
into  the  News  Wheelchair  Fund 
for  a  week  after  the  goal  was 
reached  on  Oct.  5. 

Mr.  Praul  said  $555  was  raised 
within  a  week,  contributed  by  resi¬ 
dents  of  nine  communities  in  the 
Tri-City  area. 

The  fund  will  now  be  sufficient 
to  purchase  leg  braces,  stores  of 
vitamins,  and  will  pay  for  therapy 
treatments  for  the  boys  for  many 
months  to  come,  in  addition  to 
the  wheel  chairs  that  are  needed. 
■ 

Norman  Daily  Wins 
Fair  Award  8th  Time 

Oklahoma  City 

The  Norman  Transcript,  Clin¬ 
ton  Daily  News,  Poteau  News  and 
Carnegie  Herald  were  named 
Oklahoma’s  outstanding  newspa¬ 
pers  at  the  Oklahoma  State  Fair’s 
25th  annual  Press  Day. 

The  Norman  Transcript,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Fred  Tarman,  won  in 
the  division  for  dailies  published 
in  cities  of  more  than  8,Ci()0  popu¬ 
lation.  It  marked  the  eighth  time 
the  paper  has  won  honors  in  this 
contest. 

>r  October  24,  1953 
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IN  2-PAGE 

MltROFIlMING 


Now  Micro  Photo  gives  you  BIGOER-THAN- 
EVER,  sharper  reading,  plus  all  the  savings  in 
2-page  newspaper  microfilming... thanks  to 
the  development  of  newer,  better  camera  tech¬ 
niques!  You  get  much  larger  than 

those  possible  with  ordinary  2-page  process¬ 
ing  ...  so  muc/t  larger  thatMicro  Photo’s  new2- 
page  method  is  fast  replacing  the  older,  more 
expensive  one-page  style . . .  insuring  easier 
scanning,  greater  speed  in  reference  work! 
Sample  films,  for  comparison  on  your  own 
reader,  will  be  sent  promptly  upon  request. 


Leading  newspapers  /ike  t/ie  Hartford  Cowant, 
Now  Or/eans  T/mes-P/cayune,  Daily  Oklahotrtan, 
Pittsbwgh  Pros*,  Minnoapoli*  Star  S  Tribune,  and 
Louisvillo  Courior-Joumal  are  just  a  few  of  tho 
many  t/iat /love  changedto  our  new2-page  method. 


MICRO  PHOTO  INC 

4614  PROSPECT  AVENUE 
CLEVELAND  3,  OHIO 
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performance  and  dependability 


1 


One  Piece  Escapements.  Always  an  integral  part  of  every 
Intertype  magazine,  the  one  piece  escapement  not  only 
assures  instant  matrix  response,  but  reduces  maintenance 
problems  since  it  eliminates  many  parts  which  would  other¬ 
wise  be  needed.  It  is  self-locking  and  eliminates  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  spilled  mats. 

Direct  Acting  Keyboard  Reeds.  This  basic  Intertype*  feature 
accounts  for  the  rapid  and  dependable  release  of  matrices 
whether  the  keyboard  is  operated  manually  or  mechani¬ 
cally.  By  the  elimination  of  extra  parts  and  the  clearances 
between  them,  matrix  release  is  accomplished  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  lost  motion. 

Positive  Assembler.  Takes  the  matrices  off  the  delivery 
belt  under  positive  control  rather  than  depending  on  gravity. 
This  method  greatly  speeds  assembly  .  . .  provides  extra 
reliability. 

Extra  Large  Metal  Pot.  The  extra  large  metal  pot  assures 
a  large  supply  of  molten  metal  being  maintained  at  the 
proper  temperature  in  the  crucible.  The  dual  automatic 
temperature  control  of  crucible  and  mouthpiece  assures  the 
optimum  casting  conditions  required  for  high  casting  rates. 

One,  Two,  Three  or  Four  Magazine  Models.  This  flexibility 
allows  you  to  select  the  model  that  best  suits  your  composing 
requirements  today.  It  also  gives  you  the  possibility  of  ex¬ 
tending  your  typesetting  range  at  any  time  in  the  future. 
In  this  way,  we  have  built  in  flexibility  unmatched  by  any 
other  machine. 

Pedestal  Base.  The  pedestal  base  and  heavier  streamlined 
construction  definitely  lowers  the  center  of  gravity  and  elimi¬ 
nates  vibration.  This  provides  a  machine  stability  of  great 
importance  to  high-speed  operation. 

Automatic  Mold  Cooling  Blower.  The  automatic  mold  cool¬ 
ing  blower  maintains  the  correct  casting  temperature  of  the 
molds  themselves — an  important  factor  in  assuring  uni¬ 
formly  high  quality  slugs,  even  at  stepped-up  casting  speeds. 

Visilite  Magazines.  The  Visilite*  magazine  is  the  fastest 
magazine  yet  developed  and  contributes  immeasurably  to 
high-speed  operation.  The  top  plate  is  fully  transparent.  This 
feature  is  extremely  valuable  in  monitoring  the  machine, 
because  a  bent  or  flat  mat  can  be  seen  in  the  channel  and 
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removed  without  delay.  You  can  check  your  matrices,  chan¬ 
nel  by  channel,  at  a  glance — an  important  maintenance 
feature  in  high-speed  operations. 

Assembler  Slide  Brake  Release.  This  device  straightens 
up  the  last,  mat  in  the  line,  thus  assuring  continuous,  un¬ 
interrupted  feeding  of  lines  to  the  delivery  slide.  The  de¬ 
vice  is  actuated  mechanically  by  a  simple  cam  on  the 
operating  unit. 

Automatic  Quadder.  The  Intertyi>e  automatic  quadder  as¬ 
sists  greatly  in  high-speed  operation.  It  eliminates  the  time 
otherwise  lost  in  assembling  blank  spaces  for  much  of  the 
quadded  composition  set  in  newspaper  copy.  There  are  three 
basic  advantages  of  the  device : 

(1)  It  permits  normal  setting  of  justified  lines,  which 
constitute  the  greatest  part  of  newspaper  linage. 

(2)  It  automatically  quads  out  lines  at  ends  of  paragraphs. 

(3)  It  permits  automatic  flush  left  composition  of  any 
length,  from  a  single  matrix  up  to  nearly  a  full  line. 

Over  and  above  these  benefits,  the  Intertype  quadder  offers 
the  exclusive  feature  of  permitting  inadvertently  short  lines 
to  cast.  Thus,  if  there  is  a  shortage  of  mats  or  any  condition 
which  prevents  the  full  line  from  assembling,  the  short  line 
will  cast  and  will  be  detected  in  the  proof.  There  is  no  other 
quadder,  operated  by  tape  signal  or  otherwise,  that  will  seek 
out  these  short  lines  automatically. 

V-Belt  Motor  Drive.  The  V-belt  motor  drive  provides  quiet 
operation,  maximum  simplicity  and  economical  operation. 
The  motor  is  of  standard  design,  readily  available.  All 
gears  and  pinions  have  been  eliminated  from  this  assembly, 
and  the  belt  arrangement  provides  maximum  quietness  and 
greatly  simplified  adjustment. 

Distributor-Transfer  Oil  Cushions.  An  oil  cushion  cylinder, 
attached  to  the  distributor  shifter  hub,  provides  smooth 
action  as  the  matrix  line  is  delivered  to  the  distributor  box. 
Utilizing  hydraulic  action,  it  maintains  uniform  motion 
throughout  the  entire  stroke  of  the  shifter  assembly.  Similar 
cushions  are  provided  for  smooth  delivery  slide  and  transfer 
lever  actions  at  high  speed.  Such  smooth  operation  is  un¬ 
attainable  with  coil  springs.  These  hydraulic  devices  keep 
mat  and  spaceband  wear  to  a  minimum  and  account  for 
much  of  the  Intertype  High-Speed  Machine’s  dependability. 
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STANDARDIZATION 

BECAUSE  he  is  both  practical  and  imagina¬ 
tive  in  this  rough-and-ready  business  of 
producing  newspapers,  Herbert  T.  Stanger  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  usually  com¬ 
mands  attention  at  a  conference  of  mechan¬ 
ical  department  executives  and  workers.  His 
crisp  challenge  to  publishers  to  return  to 
sanity  and  settle  for  the  ll'/i-pica  column 
won  unanimous  echo  at  the  New  England 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference  in  Boston 
last  weekend. 

“Why  send  the  newspaper  business  into  a 
tailspin  by  off-standard  practices?”  Mr.  Stan¬ 
ger  asked,  winding  up  a  very  sensible  plea 
for  maintenance  of  quality  in  printing  at  a 
time  when  newspapers  need  it  imperatively. 
The  one-quarter-inch  vice  of  old  dry  mat  days 
has  become  the  inch-and-a-quarter  virtue.  Mr. 
Stanger  said,  turning  an  ant  phrase  which  the 
200  delegates  to  a  composing  room  session 
appreciated. 

This  was  not  the  first  newspaper  mechan¬ 
ical  conference  to  formally  call  for  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  1 1 V2  .standard,  as  accepted  last 
January  by  the  .American  Association  of 
Advertising  .Agencies.  But  the  New  Eng¬ 
landers  proudly  believe  they  set  the  style  for 
1 1  picas  two  years  ago  in  a  formal  reso¬ 
lution  which  followed  di.scussion  of  other 
variations  in  column  width  below  the  12-pica 
standard  which  stood  for  manv  years. 

The  impressive  way  in  which  this  last  New 
England  meeting  cautioned  against  the  folly 
of  working  with  a  variety  of  column  widths 
should  make  publishers  sit  up  and  take  notice 
before  they  willy-nilly  order  mechanical  de¬ 
partments  to  shrink  and  shrink  again  to 
achieve  another  ton  of  newsprint  saving  and 
let  the  reader  take  what  he  gets. 

One  outstanding  production  man  boasted 
privately  that  he  worked  for  a  publisher  who 
was  willing  to  take  only  half  of  the  possible 
saving  in  newsprint  cost  and  forego  the  rest 
in  the  interest  of  achieving  quality  printing 
with  a  minimum  of  mat  shrinkage. 

That  makes  a  lot  of  sense  and  publishers 
need  only  consider  for  a  moment  that  this 
so-called  saving  in  newsprint  can  fade  away 
tomorrow,  even  after  the  heavy  outlay  for 
mechanical  changes,  if  the  mills  can  make  a 
case  strong  enough  to  warrant  charging  the 
“lost  production”  to  the  consumers. 

That  brings  us  around  to  a  project  for 
further  standardization.  Once  the  llVi-pica 
width  is  fairly  general  it  would  seem  the 
time  had  come  to  set  a  reasonable  standard 
for  the  width  of  newsprint  rolls.  While  some 
papers  like  wider  margins  than  others,  there 
is  room  for  all  in  a  set  of  measurements  which 
would  range  between  60  inches  and  64  inches. 

The  problems  involved  in  reaching  this 
goal  could  not  possibly  be  solved  in  this 
limited  space,  so  we  propose  that  the  next 
ANPA  Mechanical  Conference  in  June  roll 
up  its  sleeves  and  work  on  a  practical  guide 
to  accomplishment.  A  committee  of  experts 
might  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  study  in  a 
preliminary  report  to  be  referred  to  the  Con¬ 
ference.  At  least  one  se.ssion  could  be  devoted 
to  thrashing  out  the  ideas  for  perfecting  the 
report. 

A  worthwhile  document  such  as  this  com¬ 
ing  from  the  Mechanical  Conference  would 
serve  as  a  united  expression  in  favor  of  stand¬ 
ardization  which  eventually  could  mean  a 
great  saving  in  newspaper  expenses. 

Bring  out  the  “how-to-do-it”  facts,  prime 


The  counsel  of  the  Lord  standeth  forever, 
the  thoughts  of  His  heart  to  all  generations. 
—Psalm,  XXXIII;  II. 


the  industry  for  change,  and  let  the  newsprint 
manufacturers  solve  their  part  of  the  problem 
which  involves  uniformity  in  machine  oper¬ 
ation. 

A  usefulness  and  purpose  equal  to,  if  not 
far  greater,  than  anything  that  has  been  dem¬ 
onstrated  in  recent  years  would  accrue  to  the 
■ANPA  Mechanical  Conference. 


STRIKE  ENDS 

AFTEl^  95  days  of  strike  suspension,  the 
Seattle  Times  resumed  publication  this 
week.  We  hope  that  hatchets  will  be  buried, 
animosities  forgotten,  and  the  old  spirit  of 
teamwork  will  prevail  again  in  getting  out 
the  paper.  After  all,  that  is  a  necessary  in¬ 
gredient  for  producing  a  good  product. 

We  understand  that  the  strike  was  a  so- 
called  “peaceful”  one  in  which  injuries  to 
persons  and  property  were  missing.  That’s 
to  the  good.  But  there  was  one  major  wound 
received  by  both  sides  that  cannot  be  healed 
— that  is  lost  revenue. 

The  newspaper  may  go  on  to  bigger  and 
better  heights  of  circulation  and  advertising 
volume.  But  revenues  of  both  which  were 
lost  during  the  strike  cannot  be  regained. 
You  can’t  sell  yesterday’s  newspaper  and  no 
advertiser  wants  to  run  yesterday’s  ad  copy. 

Similarly,  all  employes  may  have  bigger 
pay  checks  than  when  the  strike  started.  But 
they  will  never  be  able  to  re-earn  those  pay- 
checks  they  never  received.  The  clock  and 
calendar  are  inexorable  forces  that  cannot  be 
turned  back. 

All  of  which  proves  to  us  that  strikes  are 
economically  wasteful  and  can  benefit  no  one. 
turned  back.  Employes  can  rationalize  that 

SEX  IS  SEX 

DR.  KINSEY  reputedly  told  “all”  in  his  book 
on  female  sex  behavior.  Newsmen  appar¬ 
ently  reported  “all”  from  advance  proofs, 
judging  from  some  of  the  stories. 

But  when  the  same  doctor  made  a  speech 
involving  the  same  material  somehow  it  be¬ 
came  surrounded  with  an  aura  of  .secrecy. 

First,  Dr.  Kinsey  wanted  all  newsmen  to 
submit  their  stories  on  his  talk  for  checking 
before  publication.  When  they  objected,  the 
neuropsychiatrists  before  whom  he  was  to 
speak  decided  to  close  the  doors.  Dr.  Kin.sey 
then  wisely  opened  the  session  to  newsmen. 

The  confusion  surprises  us.  After  all,  sex 
is  sex  and  if  it  is  clean  enough  to  appear  in 
a  book  and  be  reported  by  newspapers  once, 
then  why  foul  it  up  with  hush-hush  the  sec¬ 
ond  time?  We’re  not  advocating  that  news¬ 
papers  ought  to  report  it — but  there  is  cer¬ 
tainly  no  reason  for  secrecy  on  a  subject  that 
has  already  been  widely  publicized. 


AD  BUDGETS 

NEWSPAPER  advertising  men  may  want  to 
get  a  copy  of  a  talk  by  Neil  H.  Borden, 
professor  of  advertising  at  Harvard  School  of 
Business,  who  foresees  a  moderate  “adjust¬ 
ment”  in  business  next  year  with  correspond¬ 
ing  declines  in  advertising  budgets.  But  he 
warned  that  advertising  appropriations  should 
not  be  cut  in  times  of  slower  business — they 
are  the  times  when  hard-hitting  advertising 
is  most  needed,  he  said. 

Mast  advertisers  will  agree  with  this  in 
theory,  but  when  it  comes  to  practice  they 
iook  only  at  the  balance  sheet  and  cut  adver¬ 
tising  to  keep  expenses  “in  line.”  If  they 
could  be  .sold  as  a  group  on  practicing  this 
theory,  any  future  business  slumps  could  be 
softened  and  perhaps  reversed. 

One  way  of  doing  it,  we  believe,  is  the  tax 
legislation  suggested  by  J.  K.  Lasser,  noted 
tax  authority.  He  has  proposed  that  adver¬ 
tisers  given  a  tax  deduction  for  advertising 
funds  laid  aside  in  government  noninterest 
bearing  securities.  The  advertiser  would  pay 
no  tax  on  redemption  of  the  .securities  if  the 
money  was  spent  on  research  and  advertising. 

More  and  more  advertising  groups  around 
the  country  are  taking  an  interest  in  Mr. 
Lasser’s  proposal.  Mr.  Borden  endorsed  the 
idea.  Mr.  Lasser  has  pointed  out  it  won’t 
cost  the  government  a  dime  in  taxes  and  there 
are  plenty  of  precedents  for  deferring  income 
or  expenses  in  the  tax  law. 

It  would  be  of  tremendous  benefit  to  all 
media.  But  more  than  that  it  would  be  of 
extreme  benefit  to  the  nation’s  economy  and 
the  public-at-large. 


NEWSPRINT  SUPPLY 

E  &  P  HAS  repeatedly  warned  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  of  an  impending  tight  supply  of 
newsprint  brought  on  by:  1.  Mill  production 
behind  last  year’s;  2.  Consumption  way  ahead 
of  last  year’s;  3.  Increased  consumption  being 
taken  out  of  stocks  on  hand. 

U.  S.  consumption  for  the  first  eight  months 
this  year  was  up  3.2%,  according  to  the  News¬ 
print  Association  of  Canada,  and  publishers’ 
sttKks  have  declined  4.4%  in  the  same  period. 

A  strike  now  threatens  in  the  Ontario  mills. 
If  it  comes,  several  big  mills  will  be  closed 
down  and  newspapers  soon  will  feel  the  im¬ 
pact  if  it  is  not  settled  quickly. 

It  may  be  too  late  for  publishers  to  do 
anything  about  it  now  if  a  strike  develops. 
But  they  ought  to  inquire  into  the  policy  of 
their  mill.  In  the  absence  of  excessive  inven¬ 
tories,  it  isn’t  healthy  for  a  supplier  to  restrict 
production  in  the  face  of  increased  consump¬ 
tion  over  a  long  period  of  time. 


COUNTY  CIRCULATIONS 

AGENCIES  and  advertisers  have  requested 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  to  tab¬ 
ulate  in  the  audit  reports  all  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  totals  in  counties  included  in  the 
Metropolitan  Areas. 

Once  again  we  are  called  upon  to  remiiw 
our  readers  of  how  far  ahead  E&P  is  in  its 
services  to  the  field;  Editor  &  Publishe* 
first  did  this  county  circulation  breakdown 
for  140  Metropolitan  Areas  in  a  144-page 
book  August  23,  1941.  Figures  for  county 
population  and  dwelling  units  were  also  in¬ 
cluded. 
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Joseph  Givanu>,  editorial  writer 
for  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  a 
former  editor  of  the  Colorado 
Springs  Free  Press  and  a  Nieman 
Fellow  in  1951,  will  become  editor 
of  the  Fort  Dodge  (Iowa)  Mes¬ 
senger  on  Nov.  1. 

*  *  * 

E.  E.  Chittenden,  editor  of  the 
Kearney  (Neb.)  Daily  Dubs,  was 
elected  state  chairman  of  the  Ne¬ 
braska  Associated  Press  newspaper 
members  at  Grand  Island. 

*  *  * 

J.  D.  Funk,  general  manager, 
Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Outlook, 
has  been  named  to  the  board  of 
governors  of  the  Los  Angeles 
G)unty  Arboretum. 

*  *  * 

Dick  Revenaugh.  editor  of  the 
Oregon  City  (Ore.)  Enterprise,  has 
been  named  to  the  Oregon  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  school 
of  journalism  committee. 

*  *  * 

Philip  Zec,  director  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Mirror,  sailed  from  New 
York  for  home  on  the  Cunard 
Liner  Queen  Mary  on  Oct.  21  after 
a  visit  in  the  United  States. 

*  *  « 

Chet  Cunningham  has  left  his 
post  as  city  editor  of  the  La 
Grande  (Ore.)  Observer  to  attend 
Columbia  University  in  New  York 
City. 

*  4  * 

Ralph  Gibson  has  resigned  his 
reportorial  job  on  the  Charlotte 
fN.  C.)  News  to  take  a  position 
with  the  public  relations  section 
of  the  Duke  Power  Company, 
Charlotte. 


On  the  Business  Side 

Alvin  A.  Johnson,  an  employe 
for  21  years,  ha.s  been  promoted  to 
the  newly-created  executive  posi¬ 
tion  of  comptroller  of  the  Mobile 
(Ala.)  Press  Register.  John  W. 
Winter,  an  employe  for  16  years, 
has  been  promoted  to  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  and  P.  D.  Beville, 
Jr.,  an  employe  for  19  years,  has 
been  promoted  to  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  The  promotions 
were  announced  by  W.  J.  Hearin, 
Jr.,  general  manager. 

*  «  * 

Iris  Pesrson  has  resigned  from 
the  business  office  of  the  Klamath 
Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  News  to 
be  married  and  she  is  being  suc¬ 
ceeded  on  Nov.  1  by  Eva  Morey, 
who  is  transferring  from  the  classi¬ 
fied  bookkeeping  department. 

*  *  4 

J.  M.  Taylor  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  the  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Telegram,  succeeding  R.  B. 
Hara.  who  has  moved  to  Florida 
to  represent  Canadian  newspapers 
ibere.  John  B.  Stark,  formerly  of 
the  Canadian  Daily  Newspapers 

Asoociation,  Toronto,  has  been 
appointed  national  advertising 

editor 


manager,  and  W.  E.  Browning, 
eastern  advertising  manager  with 
headquarters  at  Montreal,  Que. 

4  4  * 

William  Jarvis,  formerly  with 
the  advertising  sales  staff  of  the 
Forest  Grove  (Ore.)  News-Times, 
has  joined  the  advertising  staff  of 
the  Coos  Bay  (Ore.)  Times. 

4  4  4 

Sidney  Lerman,  for  10  years 
advertising  manager  of  the  Laconia 
(N.  H.)  Evening  Citizen,  has  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Lebanon  (N.  H.) 
Valley  News  and  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Walter  McLaughlin, 
who  join^  the  Citizen  in  1945. 

In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

James  Edsell  Turley,  former 
reporter  for  the 
Paintsville  (Ky.) 

Herald  and  Mays- 
ville  (Ky.)  Inde¬ 
pendent,  now  is 
covering  hotels 
and  conventions 
for  the  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Herald.  A 
veteran  of  the 
Navy  Air  Force, 

Mr.  Turley  is  a 
former  student  at 
the  University  of 
Kentucky. 


Turley 


Edward  H.  Hughes,  head  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal’s  London  bu¬ 
reau  since  1951,  has  been  promot¬ 
ed  to  foreign  news  editor  and  has 
been  transferred  to  New  York.  He 
is  a  former  member  of  the  news 
staff  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Cou¬ 
rier-Journal. 

4  4  4 

Homer  H.  Murray  has  resigned 
as  editor  of  the  Lewistown  (Mont.) 
Daily  News  to  join  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Mount  Carmel  (Ill.) 
Republican-Register. 

4  4  4 

Russel  C.  Perry  has  been 

named  acting  managing  editor  of 
the  Peoria  (111.)  Journal  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Arnold  Burnett,  who  has 
been  granted  an  indefinite  leave  of 
ab-sence  for  a  tour  of  Europe. 

4  4  4 

George  W.  Green  has  been 

named  assistant  editor  of  the  Berk¬ 


ley  (Mich.)  Times  and  four  other 
weekly  newspapers  in  Michigan 
owned  by  the  Lexbon  Tnterprises, 
Inc. 

4  4  4 

Tom  Fennell,  newscaster  for 
station  KSCJ,  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
has  joined  the  Sioux  City  Journal- 
Tribune  as  a  reporter  to  replace 
Joe  Connor,  who  joined  the  Lima 
(Ohio)  News  staff. 

4  4  4 

Jack  Nightscales.  police  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Hamilton  (Ont.) 
Spectator  and  a  sub-lieutenant  in 
the  Royal  Canadian  Navy  reserve, 
has  been  appointed  public  relations 
officer  for  H.M.C.S.  Star,  the  Ham¬ 
ilton  naval  training  base. 

4  4  4 

Pat  Hogarbome,  who  has  a 
master’s  degree  from  the  University 
of  California,  Ls  the  new  woman’s 
page  editor  of  the  Binghamton 
(N.  Y.)  Press.  Her  assistants  are 
Mary  Packwood  and  Muriel 
Kappeler.  both  of  whom  have 
master’s  degrees  from  Columbia 

University. 

4  4  4 

LaMar  Mackay  has  left  the 
Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal  to  join 
the  staff  of  the  Dallas  (Texas) 

Morning  News  and  to  be  an  in¬ 
structor  in  journalism  at  the  uni¬ 
versity  there.  He  formerly  was  a 
journalism  instructor  at  South  Da¬ 
kota  University,  Vermillion. 

4  4  4 

Van  C.  Fisenhut,  former  Ne¬ 
braska  newspaperman,  who  joined 
the  news  staff  of  the  Salem  (Ore.) 
Statesman  two  months  ago,  has 
been  named  church  editor  of  the 
paper  to  succeed  Winston  Taylor, 
who  resigned  to  become  director 
of  public  relations  for  the  Califor- 
nia-Nevada  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Church. 

4  4  4 

Walter  Murtagh,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Manchester  (N.  H.) 
Union-Leader  and  Sunday  News, 
has  been  named  editor  of  the  St. 
Albans  (Vt.)  Messenger. 

4  4  4 

Ed  Goins  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
bureau  of  United  Press  has  re¬ 
signed  and  plans  to  return  to  his 
home  in  Cleveland,  Tenn. 

(Continued  on  page  36) 


"Going  Great" 

VANDALISM! 

BpY  HOWARD  WHITMAN 

1 2-lnstallment  Special 

This  timely  and  exclusive  newspaper  feature  ie  “Roing  great”  every¬ 
where,  with  the  list  of  subscribers  including  The  Washington  Star,  Boston 
Globe.  Buffalo  News.  I^ladelpbia  Bulletin.  Chicago  Daily  News.  Detroit 
News,  Kansas  City  Star.  Miami  Herald.  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazatte.  The  New 
Orleans  States.  The  Oakland  Tribune.  The  Wichita  Eagle.  The  Toledo 
Blade,  The  Spokane  Chronicle  and  The  San  Antonio  Express. 

PHONE  OR  WIRE  FOR  SAMPLES,  TERMS 

THE  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 

D«s  Mointt  488  Modiion  Av«.,  N.  Y.  C. 


PEANUTS 

stopped  the 
presses  ! 


“We  blush  to  confess  this,  bul 
recently  the  Free  Press  put  out  a 
few  papers  without  the  ‘Peanuts’ 
comic  strip  .  .  .  Our  switchboard 
lit  up  like  a  Christmas  tree;  with 
telephones  ringing,  the  place 
sounded  like  a  Chinese  temple  at 
New  Year’s. 


“W'e  stopped  the  presses — just 
like  in  the  movies — and  got 
‘Peanuts’  back  .  .  .  for,  it  turned 
out,  (our  readers)  just  couldn’t 
get  through  a  day  without  ‘Pea¬ 
nuts,’  they  told  us.” 

From  the  Detroit  Free  Pret* 


In  a  “favorite  comics  poll”  gt 
Cornell  University 


PEANUTS 


c;ame  in  second  —  despite  the 
fact  the  strip  had  never  been 
published  in  that  area!  Students 
remembered  it  from  their  home, 
town  newspapers! 


You  ran  use  a  strip  like 

PEANUTS 

Samples  available 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 

continued  from  page  35 

Joseph  W.  Koralewski,  who 
has  been  working  in  the  promotion 
department,  has  been  named  an 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News. 

*  *  * 

Leslie  Barry,  formerly  with  the 
United  Press  in  Cleveland  and  New 
York,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Daily  and  Sunday 
News,  as  a  reporter-photographer. 
*  «  * 

Miss  Margaret  Josten,  for 
three  years  with  the  Columbus  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  En¬ 
quirer,  is  now  in  Cincinnati  doing 
general  assignments  and  will  re- 
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main  until  the  State  Legislature 
reconvenes  in  1955. 

*  *  B 

Kearney  C.  Pearce,  city  editor 
of  the  Lenoir  (N.  C.)  News  Topic 
for  the  last  eight  years,  has  been 
named  managing  editor  to  succeed 
Charles  B.  Pegram,  who  resigned 
to  enter  the  commercial  printing 
field.  Miss  Loraine  Odem,  for¬ 
mer  society  editor  and  member  of 
the  business  office  staff,  has  been 
named  desk  and  telegraph  editor. 

*  *  s> 

William  J.  Cary  has  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Idaho  Daily 
Statesman  in  Boise  following  com¬ 
pletion  of  two  years’  active  duty 
with  the  Army. 

<B  B  B 

Blanch  Fisher,  editor  of  the 
Reedsport  (Ore.)  Port  Umpqua 

Courier  for  four  years  prior  tq  its 
sale  by  Howard  Reed  to  Hal 

Pruit  earlier  this  year,  has  re¬ 
turned  for  vacation  fill-in  at  her 
former  position. 

B  B  B 

Grant  Loftin,  editor  of  the 

Farmington  (N.  M.)  Daily  Times, 
has  resigned.  He  joined  the  paper 
two  years  ago  after  graduation 

from  the  University  of  Colorado 
and  became  editor  early  this  year. 

B  B  B 

Laura  Olson,  formerly  a  pro¬ 
motion  and  news  feature  writer  for 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  has 
been  appointed  news  editor  of  the 
Cottage  Grove  (Ore.)  Sentinel. 

B  B  B 

Tom  Stoddert,  former  staff 
member  of  the  Elizabeth  City  (N. 
C.)  Daily  Advance,  has  joined 

the  staff  of  the  Coastland  News¬ 
papers,  Swan  Quarter,  N.  C. 

B  B  B 

Robert  H.  Fowter,  federal 
beat  reporter  for  the  Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  Daily  News,  has  been 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  to  at¬ 
tend  the  graduate  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Columbia  University, 

B  B  B 

Chris  Kowitz,  for  three  years 
sports  editor  of  the  Salem  (Ore.) 
Capital  Journal,  has  become  head 
of  the  sports  staff  of  the  Corvallis 
(Ore.)  Gazette-Times. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 


Donald  Goudy,  Toronto  (Ont.) 
Daily  Star,  was  elected  president 
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Eldon  Pletcher  has  returned 
to  the  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal- 
Tribune  as  cartoonist  after  spend¬ 
ing  several  months  on  an  Indiana 
daily. 
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Robert  O.  Malcolm  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  staff  of  the  Read¬ 
ing  (Pa.)  Times  to  return  to  his 
native  Indiana,  where  he  has  joined 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Evansville 
Courier.  Before  going  with  the 
Times,  Mr.  Malcolm  was  employed 
by  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times- 
Herald,  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Bureau  of  National 
Affairs,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


portorial  staff  of  the  Norman 
(Okla.)  Transcript  Nov.  1  to  work 
in  the  public  relations  department 
of  the  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Association  in  New  York  City. 

B  B  B 

Elias  McQuaid,  former  reporter 
for  the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  New 
Hampshire  Sunday  News,  and  fam¬ 
ily  have  left  for  France,  where  he 
will  serve  as  press  secretary  to 
Ambassador  John  C.  Hughes  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi¬ 
zation. 

B  B  B 

Mort  j.  Donoghue,  onetime 
managing  editor,  San  Francisco 

Bulletin  and  Sacramento  (Calif.) 
Union,  has  been  named  Pacific 

Coast  public  relations  representa¬ 
tive  for  Theo.  Hamm  Brewing  Co. 

B  B  B 

Charles  H.  Milner,  a  reporter 
on  the  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal- 
Tribune  for  about  20  years,  retired 
and  moved  to  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

In  the  Military  Service 

First  Lt.  Paris  Clark,  Jr.,  for¬ 
mer  reporter  on  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser  and  Alabama 
Journal,  was  recently  transferred 
from  Fort  Bragg,  N.  C.,  to  An¬ 
chorage,  Alaska.  He  is  serving 
with  the  U.  S.  Infantry, 

B  B  B 

Robert  E.  Sheridan,  financial 
writer  for  United  Press,  New  York, 
has  been  inducted  into  the  U.  S. 
Army  and  assigned  for  eight-weeks 
basic  training  at  Fort  Dix,  N.  J> 
He  was  previously  a  reporter  for 
the  Jersey  (Hoboken,  N.  J.)  Ob¬ 
server. 

B  B  B 

Sharon  Myers,  formerly  on  the 
rim  in  the  newsroom  of  the  Kla¬ 
math  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and 
News,  is  now  serving  in  the  Chem¬ 
ical  ^rps  Research  Procurement 
’  *  •  Agency,  U.  S.  Army,  Edgewood, 

Ida  C.  Sloan  is  leaving  the  re-  Md, 
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Where  They  Are  Now 

Aubrey  F.  Tucker,  formerly  a 
reporter  for  the  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Courier  and  the  Bowling  Green 
(Ky.)  Park  City  Daily  News,  has 
been  named  publication  informa¬ 
tion  director  for  the  Richmond, 
Va.,  chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross. 

B  B  B 

Richard  H.  Wesp,  formerly  an 
AP  editor  in  New  York  and  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio,  and  formerly  tele¬ 
vision  editor  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  the  merchandising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Birge  Company,  Buf¬ 
falo,  wallpaper  manufacturing 
firm. 

B  B  B 

David  Blackmer,  formerly  on 
the  newsroom  staff  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal,  and  for  the  last 
five  years  a  member  of  the  display 
advertising  staff  of  the  Salem 
(Ore.)  Capital  Journal  and  author 
of  the  daily  “Tele-Views”  column 
for  that  paper,  has  resigned  to 
move  to  Arizona.  He  was  at  one 
time  sports  editor  of  the  Tucson 
(Ariz.)  Weekend  Reporter, 

B  B  B 

Nathan  Koenig,  former  farm 
writer  for  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  now  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corp.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  au¬ 
thor  of  a  new  300-page  treatise  on 
the  agricultural  problems  of 
Puerto  Rico,  published  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

B  B  B 

Robert  L.  Smith,  former  Buf¬ 
falo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express  re¬ 
porter,  has  been  appointed  public- 
relations  director  of  the  American 
Road  Builders  Association  and  ed¬ 
itor  of  its  publication.  Road  Build¬ 
ers  News. 
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Space  Saver  for  Small  Homes.  Hereis 

a  combination  that  is  being  used  exten¬ 
sively  in  many  of  the  newest  homes  for 
large  housing  projects  where  kitchen  space 
is  at  a  minimum  ...  a  sink,  refrigerator 
and  range,  all  in  one!  This  combination 
unit,  which  was  fabricated  entirely  from 
U-S-S  Steel  Sheets,  has  been  awarded  a 
prize  for  versatility  in  design. 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL 


See  tha  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  HOUR,  preiiented  alter¬ 
nate  Tuesday  evenings  by  United  States  Steel. 
American  Broadcasting  Company,  coast -to -coast 
television  network.  Consult  your  local  newspaper 
for  time  and  station. 


For  further  information  on  any  product  mentioned  in  this  aduertisement,  write  United  States  Steel,  525  William  Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

AMEKICAN  IRIDGE  . .  AMERICAN  STEEL  t  WIRE  ond  CYCLONE  FENCE  . .  COLUMIIA-GENEVA  STEEL  .  .  CONSOLIDATED  WESTERN  STEEL  . .  GERRARD  STEEL  STRAPPING  .  .  NATIONAL  TORE 
OIL  WELL  SUPPLY  . .  TENNESSEE  COAL  t  IRON  . .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS  .  .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  SUPPLY  .  .  OIvWom  of  UNITED  STATES  STER  CORPORATION.  PinsSURGH 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL  HOMES,  INC.  •  UNION  SUPPLY  COMPANY  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY  •  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  COMPANY  3-2097 
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New  Flight  Hangar  of  Boeing  Airplane  Co.  at 

Wichita  has  the  largest  hangar  doors  ever  built. 
The  entire  sidewalls  of  the  building  move  up¬ 
ward  and  outward  for  clearance  (see  inset). 
Each  side  of  the  building  has  one  opening  528 
feet  wide  and  another  265  feet  wide,  each  as 
high  as  a  six-story  building.  More  than  13  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  of  U-S-S  Steel  were  used  in  the 
hangar.  Shown  are  92J^-ton  Stratojet  bombers. 


STEEL 

STAtlV 


Stnctly  for  the  Birds  . .  •  but  very  nice  for  spectators,  too,  is  the  screen  of  U-S-S 
Stainless  Steel  wire  used  to  keep  these  prize  exhibits  safe  in  their  cage  at  the  Chicago  Zoo¬ 
logical  Park.  The  stainless  steel  wire  is  strong,  safe,  and  long  lasting  .  .  .  but  has  the  addi¬ 
tional  advantages  of  corrosion  resistance  and  smart  good  looks.  It  will  stay  bright  and 
clean-looking.  Inset  shows  the  enormous  size  of  the  screened-in  structure. 


This  trade -mark  is  your  guide  to  quality  steel 


RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


Color  TV  Or  ROP? 
Merchant  Pitch  All  Set 


By  Jerry  Walker 

Reporters  who  have  been  find¬ 
ing  flaws  in  the  latest  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  color  television  may  be 
suffering  from  overexposure  to  a 
grand  and  beautiful  thing.  Some 
of  these  "experts”  have  been  view¬ 
ing  color  TV  for  nigh  on  to  a  doz¬ 
en  years  and  their  critical  eyes 
could  be  affected  now  by  brain 
waves  which  stir  up  questions  as 
to  why  color  TV  hasn't  yet  made 
the  grade  for  public  enjoyment. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  current  round  of  presentations 
is  merely  to  convince  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  that 
new  color  standards  devised  by  an 
all-industry  committee  are  work¬ 
able.  The  commissioners  have  no¬ 
thing  to  do  about  the  transmitting 
equipment  or  the  receiving  sets. 
Quality  of  performance  in  those 
respects  depends  upon  the  old 
laws  of  competition. 

2  More  Years  to  Get  Ready 

The  cold  fact  of  color  TV,  in 
black  and  white  print,  this  long¬ 
time  viewer  of  experiments  con¬ 
cludes,  is  that  newspapers  have 
just  about  two  more  years  to  get 
around  to  providing  high-fidelity 
color  in  both  advertising  and  edi¬ 
torial  content.  By  then  color  TV 
receivers  will  be  around  in  quan¬ 
tity  and  at  a  price  which  will  be 
within  range  of  the  ordinary  in¬ 
stallment-plan  pocketbook. 

Variations  in  hue  which  appear 
on  today’s  laboratory  model  sets 
bother  only  experts  and  the  broad¬ 
casters  who  will  soon  learn  that 
they  have  as  many  problems  suit¬ 
ing  an  advertiser’s  color  specifica¬ 
tions  as  newspapers  do  in  getting 
inks  to  match  box  covers. 

The  real  point  of  this  piece 
comes  in  what  the  potential  broad¬ 
casters  of  color  are  planning  to 
tell  local  merchants  about  TV’s 
advantages  over  ROP  color  in 
newspapers.  In  the  first  place  they 


Breakfast  Briefs 

Modern  equipment  for  the  home 
is  not  all  it’s  cracked  up  to  be.  A 
housewife  still  has  to  leave  the 
bridge  game  in  time  to  melt  the 
family  dinner. 


Paramount  is  shooting  a  movie 
titled  “White  Christmas”  and  so 
at  last  the  entertainment  business 
is  going  to  get  what  it  has  been 
dreaming  of  all  these  years. 

From  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


are  already  working  on  a  solution 
of  the  problems  which  beset  pub¬ 
lishers  so  that  color  TV  will  be 
enhanced  to  lure  local  dollars. 

Complaints  About  KOF 
For  a  moment  we’ll  turn  on  the 
tape  and  listen  to  John  S.  Hayes, 
president  of  WTOP,  Inc.,  a  CBS 
outlet  in  Washington,  talking  to 
station  managers: 

“I  talked  to  the  seven  local  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  Washington  who  regu¬ 
larly  use  color  space  in  newspapers 
and  asked  them  what  were  the  ma¬ 
jor  handicaps  they  encounter  in 
buying  color  space. 

“In  each  case,  on  the  positive 
side,  each  advertiser  told  me  that 
he  had  found  that  color  advertis¬ 
ing  brought  greater  sales  results 
than  black  and  white  advertising. 
On  the  negative  side,  each  adver¬ 
tiser  had  exactly  the  same  four 
problems  involved  in  buying  color 
newspaper  space. 

‘The  first  complaint  is  that  the 
papers  require  about  two  weeks’ 
notice  for  the  insertion  of  a  color 
ad.  Now,  as  distinct  from  national 
clients,  there  are  very  few  local 
clients  who  really  know  specific¬ 
ally  which  items  they  want  to  ad¬ 
vertise  two  weeks  from  now,  to 
say  nothing  of  six  weeks. 

“Specialty  shops  and  fashion 
stores  find  this  a  particularly  diffi¬ 
cult  problem,  since  they  face  the 
necessity  of  having  to  tie  in  their 
local  advertising  on  a  given  day 
with  the  maintenance  of  invento¬ 
ries  that  same  day,  and  the  further 
ahead  they  have  to  prepare  an  ad, 
the  more  likely  they  are  to  find 
themselves  advertising  a  specific 
dress  for  sale  and  then  not  having 
that  dress  in  stock  on  the  very  day 
the  ad  appears. 

Faster  Processing 
“Now,  color  television — and  I 
am  speaking  of  the  1 -minute  and 
20-second  and  8-second  commer¬ 
cial  messages — does  not  seem  to 
me  to  have  this  problem.  As  a 
case  in  point,  last  week  we  experi¬ 
mentally  took  a  color  photograph 
of  a  gown  at  our  studios  and  then 
sent  it  to  the  laboratory  which  de¬ 
velops  our  black  and  white  slides. 
It  was  processed  and  returned  in 
two  days  and,  mind  you,  this  was 
handled  almost  on  a  custom  basis. 

“We  can  give  the  local  mer¬ 
chant  or  local  retailer  a  ten-day 
advantage  on  the  preparation  of 
his  advertising;  and  we  can  have 
it  run  on  the  d3y  he  needs  it. 

“The  second  complaint  seems 
to  be  that  once  again,  because  of 
the  newspaper’s  printing  problems, 
most  papers  which  print  color  ad¬ 
vertising  can  not  guarantee  a  fixed 
position  for  the  color  ad.  Now 


television  will  have  none  of  this. 
You  know  what  times  for  an¬ 
nouncements  you  can  clear  and 
you  can  guarantee  the  advertiser 
that  his  announcement  will  appear 
at  that  time.  If  the  local  depart¬ 
ment  store  wants  to  promote  the 
sale  of  his  auto  accessories  in  a 
color  spot  following  Ed  Sullivan 
for  Lincoln-Mercury,  and  9  o’clock 
Sunday  night  is  available  for  a  col¬ 
or  spot,  you  can  guarantee  the  po¬ 
sition  to  the  advertiser  and  he 
knows  he  will  get  it — and  precisely 
where  he  wants  it,  with  the  adjac¬ 
ency  he  wishes. 

“Thirdly,  local  advertisers  tend 
to  complain  that  local  color  ads 
in  newspapers  as  compared  to  na¬ 
tional  color  ads  in  magazines,  tend 
to  vary  in  the  quality  of  reproduc¬ 
tion  from  copy  to  copy  in  each 
newspaper.  Now,  color  television 
will  enjoy  a  sizable  advantage  in 
this  regard.  After  all,  all  we  have 
to  do  is  to  take  one  color  photo¬ 
graph,  and  that  is  the  same  photo¬ 
graph  which  is  transmitted  instant¬ 
aneously  into  every  viewer’s  home. 
This  is  far  from  a  newspaper  try¬ 
ing  to  create  200,000  different 
photographs  which  then,  by  the 
way,  have  to  be  carried  manually 
into  each  individual  home. 

30%  Surcharge 

“Fourthly,  clients  who  use  news¬ 
paper  color  have  a  feeling  that 
the  prices  they  must  pay  for  it  are 
too  high.  The  newspapers  which 
print  ROP  color  in  Washington 
charge  the  client  substantially  the 
same  rate.  In  each  case,  the  price 
to  a  major  local  advertiser  after 
all  discounts  (and  I  might  point 
out  that  newspapers  seem  to  have 
as  many  discounts  sometimes  as 
they  have  readers),  is  about  $800 
per  full  page  for  one  black  and 
white  insertion.  This  is  about  the 
lowest  rate  an  advertiser  can  earn. 
To  print  one  insertion  in  color, 
the  newspaper  charges  a  premium 
of  $300.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
$300  cost  remains  whether  the  ad 
is  one  full  page  or  one-ouarter 
page.  But,  based  on  the  full  page 
rate,  the  $300  is  a  little  over  30% 
surcharge. 

“Local  advertisers  are  not  alto¬ 
gether  happy  wi*h  this  30%  prem¬ 
ium  for  color.  I  have  tried  to  fig¬ 
ure  out  the  extra  costs  in  produc¬ 
ing  1 -minute  or  20-second  film  or 
slide  material  in  color,  compared 
to  black  and  white,  and  8-second 
ID’s  in  color  compared  to  black 
and  white. 

So.  it  isn’t  too  hard  to  state 
that  the  cost  of  color  to  the  local 
advertiser  in  television  for  an  an¬ 
nouncement  is  going  to  be  far 
awav  from  the  30%  premium 
which  newspapers  now  charge  him 
for  each  color  insertion.  Further¬ 
more.  the  same  slide  or  film  ma¬ 
terial  can  be  used  several  times  or 
several  davs  and  in  several  places, 
as  well  as  over  several  stations,  so 
that  each  time  the  slide  or  film  is 
used,  its  pro  rata  cost  decreases 
sharply. 

“In  each  case  color  television 
seems  to  offer  the  opportunity  of 
breaking  down  the  newspaper  mo¬ 


nopoly  in  color  by  obviating  the 
client’s  complaints.  I  think  we  can 
well  anticipate  that  the  local  mer¬ 
chant  will  be  on  the  color  tele¬ 
vision  band  wagon  as  rapidly  as 
he  took  to  newspaper  color." 

'ChoUy  Knickerbocker' 

Show  Goes  on  Screens 

Igor  Cassini,  known  as  “Cholly 
Knickerbocker,”  brings  a  show  to 
the  Du  Mont  Television  Network 
every  Sunday  evening,  (6:00  to 
6:30  p.m.  EST)  beginning  Oct. 
25. 

To  emanate  from  Washington, 
the  show  will  center  around  Chol- 
ly’s  conception  of  today’s  society 
— “The  New  Four  Hundred” — ac¬ 
claiming  the  activities  of  men  and 
women  who  have  achieved  finan¬ 
cial  or  artistic  success  strictly  on 
their  own  merits. 

Taking  a  camera  to  the  homes 
of  these  personalities,  Mr.  Cassini 
will  present  hitherto  unknown  fac¬ 
ets  of  the  world's  great  and  glam¬ 
orous. 

Stemming  from  a  background  as 
intriguing  and  aristocratic  as  the 
people  whose  names  fill  his  column 
for  the  Hearst  newspapers,  Mr. 
Cassini  was  born  in  Sevastapol, 
the  son  of  the  Countess  Marguer¬ 
ite  Cassini  and  Count  Alexander 
Loiewsky.  At  the  start  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Revolution,  the  family  fled  to 
Florence,  Italy,  and  thence  to 
Washington,  D.  C.  in  1930.  Igor 
received  a  degree  in  law  at  the 
University  of  Florence,  and  a  de¬ 
gree  in  international  law  at  the 
University  of  Paris.  In  America, 
he  began  his  journalistic  career  as 
a  reporter  for  II  Progresso  llalo- 
Americano.  This  led  to  a  stint  as 
a  police  reporter  for  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Herald,  and  a  year  later  he 
was  appointed  society  columnist 
for  the  Washington  Times-flerald. 

As  an  American  citizen,  he 
joined  the  U.S.  Army  in  1943,  ul¬ 
timately  becoming  a  combat  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Stars  and  Stripes. 
He  was  discharged  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1945,  with  five  battle  stars, 
and  a  month  later  wrote  his  first 
“Cholly  Knickerbocker.” 

News  and  Notes 

Lee  Radio,  Inc.,  affiliated  with 
the  Mason  City  (Iowa)  Globe- 
Gazette,  became  the  recipient  of  a 
construction  permit  for  Channel  3 
when  a  competing  applicant  with¬ 
drew.  Lee  P.  Loomis,  president, 
said  it  is  planned  to  get  the  station 
on  the  air  by  mid- 1954. 

*  *  * 

Because  TV  service  is  reaching 
the  community  from  other  areas 
and  because  it  has  not  been  pm- 
sible  to  arrange  a  network  affiilia- 
tion.  Sidney  H.  Bliss,  co-publisher 
of  the  Janesville  (Wis.)  Daily  Ga¬ 
zette,  notified  the  FCC  he  is  sur¬ 
rendering  a  permit  for  UHF  chan¬ 
nel  57  at  Beloit,  Wis. 
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Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News 
stations  (WBEN,  Inc.)  are  switch¬ 
ing  from  NBC  to  CBS  affiliation 
as  soon  as  contracts  expire  and 
arrangements  can  be  made. 
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Quality  representation  of  a  television  station 
calls  for  sales  volume  — but  much  more,  too. 

A  station,  properly  represented,  should  have 
at  its  disposal  many  services— for  its  problems 
include  more  than  those  alone  of  selling  time. 
The  representative  who  performs  the  job  fully 
brings  to  it  a  wide  angle  outlook  encompassing 
all  sales  and  management  situations. 

Successful  television  deserves  the  complete— 
not  partial— attention  of  the  representative. 
Without  this  intensity  of  effort,  the  television 
station  fails  to  get  all  that  it  pays  for, 
and  should  receive. 

Our  awareness  of  broad  responsibilities . . . 
and  our  sole  attention  to  television  only  ...  is 
the  prime  reason  why  Harrington,  Righter 
&  Parsons,  Inc.,  is  privileged  to  serve  the 
distinguished  television  stations  listed  below. 


Harrington,  Righter  and  Parsons, Inc 


WAA  A/  Ealti  more 

WBEN-TV  Buffalo 
fVFMY-TV  Greensboro 
WDAF-TV  Kansas  City 
IFHAS-TV  Louisville 
JVTMJ-TV  Milwaukee 


New  York 
'Chicago 
San  Francisco 


No  newspapers,  no  radio— television  only 
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CIRCULATION 


New  Weighing  Benefits 
Are  Told  by  P.  O.  Man 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Perhaps  circulation  managers 
would  appreciate  knowing  some  of 
the  benefits  derived  from  the  new 
method  of  weighing  second<lass 
postal  matter.  Many  have  been 
so  preoccupied  with  figuring  the 
weight  of  a  single  sheet  to  six 
digits  to  the  right  of  the  decimal 
point,  they  may  have  overlooked 
the  brighter  side  of  the  picture. 

Edwin  A.  Riley,  director  of  the 
Division  of  Mail  Classification, 
Postmaster  General’s  office,  pro¬ 
vided  such  information  at  the  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

Can  Use  2-Digit  Decimal 

Mr.  Riley  pointed  out,  incident¬ 
ally,  the  Post  Office  Department 
will  not  object  to  publishers  volun¬ 
tarily  relinquishing  their  advantage 
by  terminating  the  decimal  with 
less  than  six  digits,  provided  the 
last  digit  to  the  right  is  “in  all  in¬ 
stances”  raised  by  one  full  num¬ 
ber. 

“For  example,”  he  said,  “the 
six-digit  decimal  .846521  might,  if 
the  publisher  so  desired,  be 
changed  to  the  two-digit  decimal 


Print  it  in 
the  West  V 


T  fOR 
?  WiSTtRN 
DISTRIBUTION 


Sa\  e  time  and  money  ...  let  us 
print  your  magazine,  newspa¬ 
per,  catalog,  comic  book,  adver¬ 
tising  circular,  etc.,  on  news¬ 
print.  Black,  color  or  process 
colors.  Fast,  modern  rotary 
presses.  Fly  us  the  cop)’  and  lay- 
outs,  mats  or  plates.  Let  us 
quote  on  your  needs. 

Rodgers  & 


.85.  There  is  a  great  difference  in 
computing  the  weight  of  a  publi¬ 
cation  having,  for  example,  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  several  million  copies 
and  one  having  a  circulation  of 
several  hundred.  The  extension  of 
the  decimal  is  of  importance  to  the 
forme.-  but  may  make  little  differ¬ 
ence  to  the  latter.” 

Mr.  Riley  emphasized  again  that 
it  is  not  necessary  for  publishers 
to  print  their  own  forms. 

“We  certainly  did  not  intend  to 
make  an  issue  of  this  point.  We 
were  providing  a  means  for  many 
publishers  who  desired  to  do  so,  to 
place  the  new  procedure  in  effect 
immediately  since  we  did  not  have 
the  forms  available  at  the  time. 

Cites  Other  Advantages 

.\mong  the  advantages  cited  un¬ 
der  the  new  regulation,  effective 
last  August  1,  are  the  changes  in 
weighing  procedure,  he  pointed 
out.  Under  the  old  method,  pub¬ 
lishers  were  required  to  make 
separate  sacks  of  bundles  of  (1) 
sample  copies  at  1  cent  a  pound  in 
county;  (2)  sample  copies  by 
zones  outside  county  of  publica¬ 
tion;  (3)  subscribers’  copies  free 
in  county;  (4)  subscribers’  copies 
at  1  cent  a  pound  in  county;  (5) 
subscribers'  copies  by  zones  outside 
county  of  publication;  (6)  copies 
for  local  delivery  at  per  copy  rates. 

“These  separations  are  no  long¬ 
er  required  since  the  postage 
charges  are  computed  from  the 
publisher’s  statement  of  mailing,” 
said  Mr.  Riley.  “Publishers  simply 
separate  all  the  copies  mailed  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  distribution 
schemes.” 

Publishers  are  now  permitted  to 
deposit  Sunday  and  holiday  issues 
of  their  publications  in  rural  mail 
boxes  on  Sundays  and  holidays 
without  paying  po.stage  on  the 
copies  and  without  having  to  write 


J  ways  to 
step-up  circulation 

^  HONOR  BOXES 


McDonald  route  tubes 


PUBLISHERS,  INC. 

■  Rotary  Printing  Specialists 
B  Exclusively  on  Newsprint 

^  2621  West  54lh  Street 

los  Angeles  43,  Californio 

I 

I  LETS  DISCUSS  IT  .  .  .  write  for 
I  samples  and  prices. 

j  NAME  ... 

I  ADDRESS 


^  DISPLAY  RACKS 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  AND  PRICES 


a  division  of  the 

STEEt  CITY  M  ANUEACTURING  CO. 
_ Yoyngstown,Oliie 


letters  of  application  for  the  privi¬ 
lege. 

Another  change  in  regulations 
simplifies  the  manner  in  which 
publishers  mark  copies  filed  with 
postmasters  to  show  the  reading 
and  advertising  content.  The  regu¬ 
lations  now  provide  that  all  pub¬ 
lishers  need  mark  only  the  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  copies,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  of  marking  may  be  any  kind 
which  will  enable  verification. 

The  manner  of  handling  copies 
undeliverable  as  addressed  has 
also  been  changed.  Under  the  new 
procedure  when  there  has  been 
any  kind  of  a  change  in  the  local 
address,  the  copies  bearing  the  old 
local  address  are  to  be  delivered 
to  the  new  address  without  charge 
for  a  period  of  three  months. 

Big  Saving  Expected 

“This  gives  a  subscriber  ade¬ 
quate  time  to  notify  the  publish¬ 
er,”  he  explained.  “A  card  Form 
22-S  is  furnished  the  subscriber  for 
use  in  notifying  the  publisher.  Af¬ 
ter  three  months,  the  Post  Office 
notifies  the  publisher.” 

Mr.  Riley  said  preliminary  esti¬ 
mates  indicate  the  Department  will 
save  $1,800,000  by  elimination  of 
“red  tape”  which  had  become  a 
part  of  the  old  second<lass  mail¬ 
ing  procedure.  He  also  predicted  a 
speeding  up  of  delivery. 

He  pointed  out  the  old  method 
took  up  too  much  time  for  receipt¬ 
ing,  recording  and  verifying.  He 
said  in  some  of  the  smaller  Post 
Offices  the  amount  spent  collecting 
the  second<lass  postage  exceeded 
the  amount  collected.  He  cited 
two  such  instances:  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.,  .spent  $518  a  month  in  col¬ 
lecting  $260.31  of  second<lass 
postage;  Burlington,  Vt.,  spent 
$321  to  collect  $123.74. 

Strong  for  Carriers 

Virgil  Fassio,  Tarentum  (Pa.) 
Valley  Daily  News,  offered  Penn¬ 
sylvania  publishers  some  circula¬ 
tion  promotion  ideas,  based  on  a 
live-wire  carrier  organization.  Mr. 
Fassio  won  first  honors  in  the 
ICMA  promotion  contest  for  pa¬ 
pers  between  15,000  and  40,000 
circulation.  (E&P,  Aug.  22,  page 
44.) 

He  told  publishers  of  his  latest 
carrier  contest  now  in  progress,  in¬ 
volving  a  trip  to  Chicago  and  the 
Pitt-Northwestern  football  game. 
Since  the  contest  opened  June  1, 
circulation  has  gone  up  almost 
600,  he  said,  with  an  expected  goal 
of  800  increase  by  the  end  of  this 
month.  Points  are  given  for  in¬ 
creases,  he  explained,  with  lesser 
points  for  long  service,  perfect 
payment  and  service  records.  New 
home  delivery  subscribers  must  be 
signed  for  13  weeks,  while  mail 
subscribers  must  be  signed  for  four 
months. 

That's  Better! 

“There’s  no  such  thing  as  a  tele¬ 
vision  home;  it’s  a  radio-TV 
home,”  Stanley  Spero,  chairman  of 
the  sales  promotion  committee. 
Southern  California  Broadcasting 


Association,  told  the  California 
Circulation  Managers  Association 
convention. 

Prompted  by  F.  E.  Howard,  Son 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin  and  newly- 
elected  CCMA  president,  Mr. 
Spero  cheerfully  agreed  to  a  cor¬ 
rection:  “It’s  a  newspaper-radio- 
TV-magazine  home,”  he  amplified. 

Foundation  Awards 

California  Newspaperboy  Foun¬ 
dation  awards  were  presented  at 
sessions  of  the  California  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association  at  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  last  week. 

Promotion  trophies  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  Robert  Lippiatt,  Pasa¬ 
dena  Star-News,  to  John  Black, 
Los  Angeles  Examiner;  Robert 
Macklin,  Redondo  Beach  Breeze, 
and  Bill  Tipton,  Tulare  Advance- 
Register. 

CNF  awards  to  newspaperboys 
were: 

For  scholastic  achievement, 
Douglas  Buck,  Oakland  Tribune; 
Roger  Rogahan,  North  Hollywood 
Valley  Times,  and  Lee  Human, 
Los  Angeles  Times. 

For  thrift,  David  Doak,  San 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin. 

For  business  achievement,  Doug¬ 
las  Burch,  Redwood  City  Tribune. 

For  heroism,  Frank  Smith,  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  .  .  .  “he  crawled 
into  a  smoke-filled  burning  build¬ 
ing  and  saved  several  people,”  re¬ 
ported  Don  M.  Wilson,  CNF  man¬ 
aging  director. 

For  community  service,  Lee 
Thompson,  Santa  Rosa  Press-Dem¬ 
ocrat. 

McDaniel  in  Sioux  Ctiy 

Orien  C.  McDaniel  has  been 
appointed  circulation  manager  of 
the  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal  and 
Journal-Tribune,  succeeding  Ed  E. 
Towns,  who  has  retired  after  52 
years  of  association  with  the  news¬ 
papers.  Mr.  Towns  has  been  desig¬ 
nated  as  circulation  manager  em¬ 
eritus  by  W.  R.  Perkins,  president 
and  publisher. 

Mr.  McDaniel,  who  began  his 
career  as  an  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
News  carrier  when  he  was  10  years 
old,  has  been  a  circulation  execu¬ 
tive  on  the  Omaha  newspapers, 
Westchester  County  group,  and 
lately  with  the  New  York  Post. 

Washington  Visit  Plan 

Madison  (Wis.)  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Journal  and  the  Madison 
Capital  Times,  have  adopted  as  an 
annual  event  a  plan  by  which  car- 
rierboys  and  their  parents  will  lx 
able  to  make  a  trip  to  the  nation’s 
capital  in  August.  The  carriers 
may  enroll  in  the  Washington  edu¬ 
cational  tour  plan,  using  funds 
from  their  own  savings  estimated 
at  $2  a  week,  beginning  Oct.  24, 
to  accumulate  about  $80.  If  one 
or  both  parents  want  to  do  a  litth 
saving  on  their  own  they  can  go 
along  for  about  $90  apiece.  The 
five-day  expedition  of  about  150 
boys,  will  be  chaperoned  by  dis¬ 
trict  managers. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


k  Style-Gifted  Reviewer 
Tells  of  San  Francisco 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  of  loumalism,  Columbia  University.  N.  Y. 


my  SAN  FRANCISCO.  Joseph  Henry 
Jackson.  New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company.  42  pp.  $1.50. 

Here  is  highly  civilized  news¬ 
paper  writing — graphic,  mellow, 
trim  and  proportioned  as  the  Dis¬ 
cobolus.  This  style  of  Mr  Jackson, 
literary  editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  recalls  what  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  said  good  writing 
should  be,  “an  unobtrusive  web 
that  holds  thought  to  the  light 
with  never  a  clutter  of  words.”  And 
it  was  in  San  FrancLsco,  of  which 
Mr.  Jackson  writes  with  affection¬ 
ate  vividness,  that  Stevenson,  “half- 
starved  and  coughing,  struggled  to 
finish  ‘The  Amateur  Emigrant.’  ” 
One  suspects  from  this  book  that 
both  Stevenson  and  city-room  dis¬ 
cipline  heljied  to  shape  Mr.  Jack¬ 
son’s  happy  union  of  thought  and 
expression. 

Roy  Roberts  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star  warned  that  “newspapers  must 
return  to  their  stress  upon  good 
writing,  now  that  war-news  can  no 
longer  carry  reader-interest  regard¬ 
less  of  how  it  is  written.”  Only 
yesterday  Nelson  Griswold,  city 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News,  declared  that  style,  though 
not  a  reporter’s  sole  requisite,  was 
certainly  an  indispensable  ingre¬ 
dient.  And  last  week  Ted  Mor¬ 
rison  of  the  Harvard  English  fa¬ 
culty  drew  one  of  the  largest — and 
most  attentive — audience  at  the 
National  Conference  of  Editorial 
Writers  at  Boston  by  analyzing 
writing  of  editorial  pages. 

“Frankly,”  he  admitted  engag¬ 
ingly.  “I  didn’t  expect  much — and 
I  was  pleasantly  disappointed. 
Your  writing  is  cogent,  clear,  and 
well  organized;  and  content  of 
course  can  not  be  divorced  from 
expression.”  Ted  will  like  Joe 
Jackson’s  tenderly  written  “San 
Francisco.” 

*  *  * 

A  WARM  AFFECTION  moves  San 
Franciscans  about  their  town.  It  is 
a  feeling  generally  different  from 
that  of  the  cliffdwellers  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  London,  and  Paris. 
To  illustrate,  Mr  Jackson  quotes 
Willie  Britt,  man-about-the-Tender- 
loin  on  both  coasts  who  remarked, 
“I’d  rather  be  a  busted  lamp-post 
on  Battery  street  in  San  Francisco 
than  the  Waldorf-Astoria!” 

Mr.  Jackson  explains.  “Your  San 
Franciscan  is  part  of  whatever  hap¬ 
pens  in  San  Francisco.  A  four- 
alarm  fire  in  The  Mission  is  his 
fire,  whether  his  home  is  there  or 
oyer  the  hills  in  the  white  stucco 
hives  of  Stonestown  or  in  the  pas¬ 


tel  geometry  of  the  multiple  dwell¬ 
ings.  .  .  .  The  ambulance  that 
rockets  past  you  down  Market  at 
noon  is  on  its  way  to  an  accident 
in  your  town;  its  siren  wails  along 
your  street.” 

On  the  rugged  eminence  of  Tele¬ 
graph  Hill  a  huge  semaphore  in 
gold-rush  days  signalled  to  mer¬ 
chants  the  arrival  of  a  ship.  The 
position  of  the  arms  revealed  also 
the  kind  of  ship.  Mr.  Jackson  re¬ 
calls  an  actor  who,  speaking  a  line, 
flung  his  two  arms  out,  declaiming, 
“What  does  this  meanT’  San  Fran¬ 
ciscans  in  the  audience  knew  their 
semaphore  signals,  and  an  exuber¬ 
ant  gallery  told  him  in  unanimous 
bellow  precisely  what  it  meant: 
“Sidewheel  steamer!” 

When  San  Francisco  shook  down 
with  its  earthquake  in  1906  and 
began  to  burn,  frightening  Enrico 
Caruso  so  lastingly,  legend  has  it, 
that  he  never  set  foot  in  the  city 
again.  Will  Irwin  reported  the 
destruction  of  what  he  described  as 
“the  gayest,  lightest-hearted  city  of 
the  western  continent.”  George 
Sterling,  the  poet,  called  it  the 
“cool,  gray  city  of  love.”  Bret 
Harte  called  San  Francisco  “serene, 
indifferent  to  fate.”  Gelett  Bur¬ 
gess,  whose  Purple  Cow  made  him 
famous,  called  it  “the  city  of 
miracles.” 

*  *  * 

Perhaps^  Mr.  Jackson  in  this 
charming  Sook  puts  his  pen  more 
discerningly  than  anyone  alse  on 
the  real  San  Francisco,  which 
neither  ’49ers  nor  an  earthquake 
could  dim  He  quotes  an  historian 
who  wrote  after  the  fire,  “The  few 
blocks  destroyed  were  not  San 
Francisco.  They  were  just  build¬ 
ings!”  Then  Mr.  Jackson  describes 
among  other  things  the  impulse  to 
retain  cable  cars  and  flower  stands 
in  a  growing  city  that  feels  and 
breathes  as  one  family. 

“Something  in  the  city’s  people,” 
he  explains,  “tells  them  that  cable 
cars  and  flower  stands  are  both 
good.  The  rattling,  windy  flight 
over  the  hills  and  the  quick,  warm 
fragrance  of  the  modest  little  street 
booths,  bright  with  blossom,  are 
something  to  hold  fast;  they  are 
nourishment  for  the  heart.” 

You  no  more  need  to  live  in 
San  Francisco  to  enjoy  this  book 
that  you  would  need  to  be  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Cairo  to  enjoy  Kinglake’s 
apostrophe  to  the  Sphinx  in  his 
“Eothen.” 

Not  only  San  Francisco,  but 
New  York,  Chicago,  and  Wichita 
come  alive  in  Mr.  Jackson’s  book. 
For  it  is  good  writing  about  living. 


One-Volume  Encyclopedia 
Up-dated  by  Supplement 

1953  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  CO¬ 
LUMBIA  ENCYCLOPEDIA,  New 
York:  Columbia  University  Press. 
24  pp.  $2. 

Dan  Anderson,  chief  editorial 
writer  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Evening  Tribune,  heard  “the  infor¬ 
mative  background  and  interesting 
new  idea”  of  one  of  his  editorials 
complimented  in  a  critique  panel 
at  the  NCEW  meeting  last  week. 
He  replied  modestly,  “The  Colum¬ 
bia  Encyclopedia  is  very  helpful 
in  cases  like  that.”  And  this  1953 
Supplement  with  a  gummed  back¬ 
bone  for  pasting  it  in,  brings  many 
items  up  to  date,  including  the 
1950  census  for  every  place  with  a 
population  of  1,000  or  more. 

One  never  fully  appreciates  the 
value  of  quick  references  in  a 
well-stocked  newspaper  office  until 
he  writes  something  in  a  hotel 
room  or  on  a  train.  Nor,  as  Clark 
Mac  Adam  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo  ) 
Post-Dispatch  observed,  does  one 
realize  what  fascinating  features  an 
encyclopedia  has  until  he  shares 
a  Pullman  roomette  with  one. 

■ 

Pickell  of  Paris  Star 
Heads  Canada  Group 

Hamilton,  Ont. 
John  Pickell,  Paris  Star,  was 
elected  President  of  the  Canadian 
Weekly  Newspaper  Association, 
Ontario  Branch,  at  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  here  recently.  Charles 
Nolan,  Stouffville  Tribune,  is  the 
immediate  past  president.  Vice- 
presidents  named  were  Clayton 
Schaus,  Chesley  Enterprise,  and 
R.  G.  Shearer,  Blenheim  News- 
Tribune. 

The  Aurora  Banner  Trophy  was 
presented  to  Barrie  Examiner  for 
the  best  all-around  paper  in  com¬ 
munities  over  4,500  population. 
Winner  of  the  Albert  Nolan  tro¬ 
phy  in  the  1,500-4,500  class  was 
the  Aurora  Banner.  The  Joseph 
T.  Clark  Trophy  for  under- 1,500 
was  won  by  the  Harrow  News. 

Charles  Daley,  provincial  min¬ 
ister  of  labor,  told  the  editors  and 
publishers  that  he  intended  review¬ 
ing  the  present  labor  relations  act. 
■ 

4  Papers  Participate 
In  USIA  Guaranty 

Washington 
The  U.  S.  Information  Agency, 

;  as  of  Sept.  30,  had  four  media 
I  guaranty  programs  affecting  ship¬ 
ment  of  newspapers  to  foreign 
!  countries.  Under  the  arrangement, 
!  USIA  encourages  circulation  of 
publications  abroad  by  making  it 
1  possible  to  convert  blocked  cur- 
:  rency  into  dollars. 

Covered  by  contracts  are:  New 
i  York  Herald  Tribune,  $4,000  (Aus- 
!  tria);  Jewish  Daily  Forward,  news¬ 
papers  and  books,  $25,000  (Israel); 
t  Day  Publishing  Co.,  the  Day  Jew- 
i  ish  Journal,  and  Jewish  American, 
.  $37,232  (Israel);  Staats  Herold, 
$1,000  (Germany). 


Room  to  Grow 
Marks  Paper 
In  Hollywood 

By  Campbell  Watson 

Hollywood,  Calif. 

Provisions  for  growth  both  of 
the  newspaper  and  of  its  individ¬ 
ual  advertisers  are  long-time  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Hollywood  Citizen- 
News,  Judge  Harlan  Palmer,  pub¬ 
lisher,  said  this  week. 

Coupled  with  the  factors  is  the 
view  that  civic  service  is  the  prime 
obligation  of  the  newspaperman 
here  even  as  in  those  cities  distant 
from  this  capital  of  films  and  capi¬ 
talized  adverbs. 

Continual  additions  to  the  news¬ 
paper’s  grounds  have  enabled  the 
separate  installation  of  the  Citizen- 
News  job  printing  business  on  ad¬ 
jacent  land.  The  newspaper’s  plant 
itself  has  a  potential  of  four  ad¬ 
ditional  stories  to  the  existing 
structure,  should  such  a  need 
futurely  arise. 

Can  Move  Wall 

Easy  expansion  can  be  obtained 
by  taking  out  an  auditorium  wall, 
built  years  ago  so  that  this  can  be 
accomplished  without  adjustment 
of  the  building  supports.  Judge 
Palmer  pointed  out.  This  is  now 
under  consideration. 

Recently  the  seven-unit  Goss 
press  was  completely  renovated, 
one  unit  at  a  time.  Two  new  Inter¬ 
types  are  on  order.  The  paper’s 
composing  room  now  has  20  line¬ 
casting  machines  in  operation. 

The  provision  for  growth  af¬ 
forded  merchants  is  in  the  15-zone 
edition  of  the  Hollywood  Adver¬ 
tiser  with  a  230,000  distribution. 
An  advertiser  may  use  one,  two  or 
more  zones  up  to  the  full  edition, 
according  to  his  needs. 

■ 

Cunningham  Elected 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Louis  F,  Cunningham,  Jr.,  At¬ 
lantic  City  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Times  and  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Evening  Bulletin,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Press  Club  of  At¬ 
lantic  City  at  the  annual  meeting 
Sept.  19.  He  succeeds  Sam  Schor, 
of  the  Atlantic  City  Press  staff. 
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SYNDICATES 


RussellHas  *DailyDouble  * 
For  National  Syndication 


By  Mather  Wallis 

Bruce  Russell,  much-awarded 
editorial  cartoonist  for  the  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Times,  is  starting 
a  series  of  car¬ 
toons  for  national 
syndication  - 
through  General 
Features  Corpo-  ■T  ^ 

RATION.  B 

Measuring  1 

Col.  X  5  inches,  , 

these  weekday  in-  t*  ) 

serts  are  sched-  M 

uled  for  release 
the  last  week  in  ^ 

November.  Every 
effort  will  be  Russell 

made  on  the  part  of  the  artist  to 
make  sure  they  deal  with  timely 
topics,  though,  according  to  the 
syndicate,  politics  will  not  be  the 
major  subject  and  they  are  not  to 
be  considered  a  substitute  for  edi¬ 
torial  cartoons.  Crusades  and  cur¬ 
rent  events  will  make  up  the  bulk 
of  the  subject  matter. 

Called  “Daily  Double,”  the  fea¬ 
ture  actually  involves  two  cartoons 
— each  involving  similar  art  but 
the  bottom  one  being  the  artistic 
punch  line. 

Mr.  Russell,  who  will  sign  the 
syndicated  feature  Barr,  to  avoid 
confusion  with  his  regular  work, 
continues  as  editorial  cartoonist 
for  the  Times.  He  has  won  con¬ 
siderable  recognition  for  his  work 
— among  his  honors  have  been  the 
Pulitzer  Prize,  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
distinguished  service  citations.  Na¬ 
tional  Headliners  Club  award  for 
“consistently  outstanding  editorial 


cartoons,”  Freedoms  Foundation 
cartoon  awards,  Christopher 
Award  for  Cartoons,  and  Edward 
•A.  Dickson  UCLA  Alumnus  of  the 
Year  “achievement  award  for  mer¬ 
itorious  service.” 

When  he  left  UCLA,  Mr.  Russell 
joined  the  Los  Angeles  Evening 
Herald  after  Summer  work  in  car¬ 
tooning,  column  writing  and  news¬ 
paper  selling.  While  there  he  did 
sports  cartooning.  After  a  year  of 
this  he  started  with  the  Times.  He 
is  the  father  of  three,  oldest  of 
whom  is  21. 

His  work  for  General  Features 
will  be  air-mailed  daily  to  the  syn¬ 
dicate  where  glossies  will  be  made 
and  sent  to  subscribing  newspapers. 
Papers  requiring  mats  will  get 
them  a  day  later.  “Daily  Double” 
cartoons  will  have  no  connection 
with  those  appearing  over  the  Rus¬ 
sell  name  in  the  Times. 

Six  TV  Filins  Done 
On  Toe  Palooka' 

Six  episodes  of  the  “Joe  Palooka 
Story,”  projected  series  of  78  half- 
hour  television  shows  featuring  the 
Ham  Fisher  character,  have  been 
completed  and  seven  more  are 
nearly  so,  according  to  Reub  Kauf¬ 
man,  president  of  Guild  Films  Co., 
producer.  So  far,  pending  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  negotiations,  the  show 
has  been  licensed  for  telecasting 
over  KLAC-TV,  Los  Angeles,  and 
KBTV,  Denver. 

Joe  Kirkwood  is  starred  in  the 
title  role  and  the  first  six  episodes 
were  completed  at  Republic  Stu- 


DAILY  DOUBLE  1  NewoA  News 

Wins  Excellence 

Awards  Again 

New  Brunswick,  N.J. 
Judges  in  the  32nd  annual  Bet¬ 
ter  Newspaper  competition  among 
New  Jersey  dailies  and  non-dailies 
pinned  big  blue  ribbons  again  on 
the  Newark  Evening  News  and 
Newark  Sunday  News. 

In  the  big-city  class  the  runner- 
up  was  the  Trenton  Evening  Times 
and  Sunday  Times-Advertiser,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Camden  Courier- 
Post  and  New  Brunswick  Sunday 
Times. 

Other  general  excellence  cita¬ 
tions  in  circulation  brackets  went 
to  Plainfield  Courier-News  and 
Morristown  Daily  Record,  among 
dailies;  Ridgewood  Herald-News, 
V erona-Cedar  Grove  Times,  Glen 
Ridge  Paper,  Bordentown  Register, 
Washington  Star,  Hunterdon 
County  Democrat,  Salem  Sun¬ 
beam,  and  Ocean  County  Sun, 
among  weeklies. 

Salem  Sunbeam  won  two  of  the 
Four  Freedoms  editorial  awards, 
and  Teaneck  Sunday  Sun  got  one. 
Ed  Reardon’s  “Passing  By”  in  the 
Passaic-Clifton  Herald  News  was 
^  adjudged  the  best  local  column  on 

'  one  subject;  Jake  Weiner’s  “Life 

\  Hereabouts”  in  Camden  Courier- 
'' Post,  for  variety.  In  the  weekly 
~  field  the  columns  by  Marion  Ra¬ 
dios.  Budget  for  the  whole  series,  .  Ridgewood  Herald-News 

according  to  Mr.  Kaufman,  is  $2,-  ^nd  Rita  Robertson  Fuller  in 


000.000. 

The  daily  and  Sunday  strip  is 


Blairstown  Press  were  singled  out. 
Winners  in  the  picture  contest 


handled  through  McNaught  Syn-  were:  George  Shivers,  Cam^n 
Dif  ATp  Courier-Post,  feature;  Gene  Glea¬ 


son,  Freehold  Transcript,  spot 

Wom<sn  Ar#s  AcItpH  William  Gainfort.  New 

women  Are  /\SKea  Brunswick  Home  News,  sports. 

To  Analyze  Features  The  Cancer  Drive  editorial 
Buffalo  N.  Y.  ^‘ward  was  given  to  John  J.  Swee- 
The  Buffalo  Courier-Express  has  Paterson  Morning  Call- 
invited  homemakers,  career  girls  Benjamin  A.  Reese,  editor  em- 
and  other  women  to  compete  for 

$2,500  in  113  cash  prizes  for  fin-  Dispatch,  told  300  members  of 
ishinn  this  statement:  New  Jersey  Press  Association  at 


Arsenic  appetizers . . . 

p—  strychnine  sandwiches,  skull  and  crossbones 

salad,  with  arsonist  roast  and  cyanide  coffee 
( ^  C ",  J  -  -  -  niake  a  chill  and  thrill  packed  menu  much 
preferred  by  arm-chair  murder  addicts  and 
^ millions  of  whodunit  fans... 

Did  Justice  Triumph? 

serves  dainty  dishes  from  the  police  pantry  of  unsolved  cases . . . 
seasoned  with  the  same  clues  that  baffled  headquarters  chefs . . . 
gives  every  amateur  Hawkshaw  a  chance  to  try  his  hand,  mind  and 
skill— and  get  his  teeth  in  a  real  piece  de  resistance!  Authentically 
illustrated  with  hard  boiled  eggs.  Better  than  the  best  mystery 
fiction,  these  actual  archive  cases  have  tremendous  popularity,  help 
make  circulation  sizzle!  For  a  sample  serving,  phone,  wire, 
or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

Chic€Bgn  Tribune^IVew  Yarh 

Neirm  Bulldlnet,  JVpit  York 
Tribune  Chleaao 


ishing  this  statement:  i^ew  jersey  rress  /v.ssociai.o.i  «> 

“The  thing  (news,  features,  edi-  ‘he  Better  New.spaper  Institute 

torials,  comics,  pictures,  advertis-  Dct.  16  that  the  single  objectiv 
ing  and  other  matter)  I  find  most  every  newspaper,  regardless 
interesting  and  useful  or  the  change  should  be  to  try  wi 

I  believe  would  make  the  week-day  Ti'ght  ‘o  make  its  city  an 

Courier-Express  of  even  greater  county  a  decent  place  in  which 
interest  is.  .”  hve  without  fear  or  failure. 

Contestants  were  invited  to  He  urged  editors  and  publishers 
finish  the  statement  with  a  max-  "‘o  ‘ceth  into  a 

imum  of  50  words.  For  the  most  situation  when  you  find  one  a 

useful  answer,  the  Courier-Express  wring  it  dry.’ 


will  pay  $500. 

■ 

Churchill  Takes  Over 
Journal  Tour  Service 

Portland,  Ore 
“Journal  Tours,”  the  five-year 


Maxwell  Fox,  public  relations 
director  of  the  Advertising  Coun¬ 
cil,  described  the  Council  as  “on< 
of  the  biggest  experiments  in  d^ 
cency  by  American  business.”  H« 
pointed  out  that  its  use  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  mechanism  supplements 


old  travel  service  conducted  by  the  the  news  mechanism  in  alerting 
Oregon  Journal,  will  be  succeeded  the  public  to  the  nation’s  needs, 
by  “Churchill  Tours,”  a  new  firm  Harry  Adsit,  NJPA  president 
being  set  up  by  Vernon  R.  Chur-  introduced  Dr.  Lewis  Webstw 
chill,  present  assistant  to  the  pub-  Jones,  president  of  Rutgers,  who 
Usher  of  the  Journal.  expressed  pleasure  at  the  long  tn- 

Churchill  Tours,  taking  over  dition  of  cooperation  between  ffl* 
Jan.  1,  will  be  owned  by  Mr.  University  and  the  Press  AssociS" 
Churchill,  who  is  retiring.  tion. 
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PROMOTION 


Building  Adult  Interest  T  * 
Augments  School  Effort 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 


miny  newspapers  do  you  know  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Gardner, 
in  cities  of  less  than  40,000  that  who  started  taking  the  paper  in 
give  full  coverage  to  27  teams  1927  and  had  a  Bargain  Day  re- 
each  week?”  Point  makes  a  good  ceipt  dated  in  1928.  By  taking  ad- 
ad.  vantage  of  Bargain  Day  rates  every 

■  year  for  26  years,  the  Gardners 

a  t  estimate  they  have  saved  $83.50 

•  /  /  \J  J  over  the  regular  subscription  rates 

iJDriant  ^cleaA  for  the  paper. 


One  of  the  problems  promo-  petting  ad  men  to  play  a  little  Deserted  Dogs  A  different  effo 

lion  managers  share  with  their  ed-  fishing  game.  The  promotion  con-  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-  future  fatal  accident 

itors  these  days  is  building  deeper  sisLs  of  a  broadside  that  converts  journal  has  become  a  clearing  neapolis  (Minn.)  3 

reader  interest  in  their  newspapers,  into  a  lake  on  which  you  can  place  hoiLse  for  deserted  dogs.  And  its  series  of  interviews 

Many  newspaper  promotion  de-  half  a  dozen  fish  which  you  can  position  has  proved  a  popular  one.  latives  of  folks  w 

partments  tackle  this  problem  only  then  catch  by  using  the  pole  and  ^Vith  the  cooperation  of  the  city  killed  in  traffic  a( 

at  the  student  level.  They  swk  to  hook  that  are  also  provided.  Each  jog  pound,  the  newspaper  each  what  they  thought 

build  a  beginning  interest  in  the  fish,  of  course,  contains  a  good  Monday  publishes  pictures  of  can-  causes  of  accidents 

daily  newspapers  in  the  classroom,  promotional  point  about  the  Mir-  candidates  for  adoption.  The  could  be  eliminated 


Anti-Accident  Drive 

Deserted  Dogs  A  different  effort  to  eliminate 

The  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-  future  fatal  accidents  by  the  Min- 
Joiirnal  has  become  a  clearing  neapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune  was  a 
hoiLse  for  deserted  dogs.  And  its  series  of  interviews  with  close  re¬ 


latives  of  folks  who  had  been 
killed  in  traffic  accidents  as  to 
what  they  thought  were  the  main 
causes  of  accidents  and  how  they 


hoping  this  will  grow  and  deepen  ror. 
as  the  student  matures  and  takes 
an  adult  interest  in  the  news.  Pill 
What  they  fail  to  take  into  ac-  Ji 


Pillow  Parade 

Jerry  Harshman  of  the  Sharon 


pictures  are  studio  portraits  which  „  ,  r" 

show  the  dogs  at  their  combed-and-  “tinting  Courtesy 
brushed  best.  I"®  promote  better 


count  is  that  adult  interest  in  the  (Pa.)  Herald  is  using  a  radio  pro- 


Reader  Poll 

The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier- 


daily  newspaper  must  also  be  cul-  motion  these  days  that  is  both  a  n,,a„tn  in  \  ^  Cnuripr 

tivated.  Too  few  newspapers  are  welcome  public  service  and  an  ef-  is  Offering  113  cash  prizes 

doing  what  the  MinneapoUs  frct.ve  newspaper  seller  t s  a  da-  j^.SOO  and  ranging  from 

(Minn.)  Star  does:  tackle  the  ily  program  called  ‘Pillow  Pa-  tson  «nh. 


‘Pillow  Pa- 


To  PROMOTE  better  relations  be¬ 
tween  land  owners  and  hunters, 
the  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald 
and  News  is  matching  with  an 
equal  cash  award,  the  $25  award 
to  the  ‘‘most  courteous  hunter  and 
most  courteous  land-owner,”  of- 


IMinn.j  ^lur  uocs;  lacRie  1 11  c  ny  piusiaiii  vaiicu  riiiv/w  ra-  1:S00  trt  u/nmcn  rpaH<»r«  siih-  '"osi  coui  icuus  miiu-owiici,  oi- 

problem  both  at  the  student  and  rade,”  a  55-minute  broadcast  put  cimnlp  statpmpnts  nf  not  Icred  by  the  Klamath  Sportsmans 

at  the  adult  level.  This  the  Star  on  at  1:30  p.m.  for  shut-ins.  The  ‘  than  sn  words  paoh  pxnlain-  Association.  It  is  anticipated  that 


does  through  its  Program  of  In-  broadcast  mixes  recorded  music 
formation  on  World  Affairs,  pri-  with  readings  from  the  paper  and 
marily  a  course  of  study  designed  plugs  for  the  paper. 

for  use  in  the  ^hools,  but  this  uay  A..ourier-txpress 

year  a  review  which  should  be  of  In  the  hag  interestine  and  useful 

real  interest  to  the  adult  reader.  When  President  Eisenhower  de-  _ ,^1.-1: _  _ 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Editors  Arise!  Revive 
Good  Old  Spelling  Bee 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

To  the  nation’s  editors,  who 
wait  breathlessly  from  day  to  day 
for  suggestions  on  how  to  run  their 
newspapers,  we  urge  this  proposal 
for  collective  editorial  action: 

Rise  up  in  a  great  crusade  to  re¬ 
vive  the  old-fashioned  spelling  bee! 

We  are  rearing  a  nation  of  poor 
spellers.  They’re  coming  into  the 
journalism  schools  in  droves.  A 
poor  speller  when  he  enters  col¬ 
lege  will  probably  be  a  poor  spel¬ 
ler  when  he  leaves.  And  so,  many 
a  journalism  grad  ends  up  a  bad 
speller  in  the  city  room. 

Editors  are  giving  the  journalism 
professors  heck  for  something  that 
isn’t  their  fault.  “What  do  they 
teach  at  journalism  schools?’’  the 
editors  roar  “This  kid  can’t  even 
spell.” 

Able  Young  Prospects 

Now  here’s  an  oversimplifica¬ 
tion,  of  course.  That  is,  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  if  a  kid  “can’t  even 
spell,”  he  can’t  do  anything  else. 
That’s  wrong.  If  the  kids  who  can’t 
spell  also  were  the  ones  deficient 
in  other  journalistic  aptitudes,  the 
solution  would  be  easy. 

We’d  simply  chuck  ’em  out. 
Send  ’em  over  to  business  school, 
or  wherever. 

But  unfortunately,  that  isn’t  the 
way  it  goes.  It  often  happens  that 
the  poor  spellers  are  smart,  able 
young  prospects  in  other  respects — 
whereas  the  kid  that  can  spell 
may  be  pretty  much  of  a  dolt. 

The  psychologists  support  that. 
Good  or  bad  spelling  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  related  to  intelligence,  they 
say.  It’s  a  memory  function — and 
you  can  have  a  wonderful  me¬ 
mory  and  be  stupid,  or  vice  versa. 
Editors  might  bear  this  in  mind 
when  they  get  a  young  grad  on  the 
staff  who  spells  like  a  conscientious 
objector  to  Webster’s  dictionary. 

Bright  children,  as  a  rule,  tend 
to  find  tasks  of  rote  memory  irk- 


Wl  mearis 

RELIABILITY 


tmeans 
Idependability 


some,  according  to  Psychologist 
John  E.  Gibson.  So  this  poor  spel¬ 
ler  may  be  a  very  smart  young 
cooky  simply  demonstrating  his 
high  I.  Q. 

But  here’s  the  thing.  The  spell¬ 
ing  bee  could  have  saved  him. 
Back  in  the  days  when  the  spell¬ 
ing  bee  was  part  of  the  hickory 
stick  curriculum,  people  learned  to 
spell.  Those  youngsters  who  have 
the  good  fortune  to  be  reared  in 
old-fashioned  communities  where 
the  spelling  bee  is  still  highly  re¬ 
garded,  can  put  their  “is’s”  before 
“e”  except  after  “c”  with  aplomb. 

The  country’s  crying  for  a  good 
newspaper  crusade,  and  here’s  one 
made  to  order. 

To  the  typewriters,  men. 

* 

Editor’s  Note:  The  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  and  a  score 
of  other  participating  newspapers 
have  been  doing  their  part  in  this 
“crusade”  for  some  time.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Spelling  Bee  which  they 
sponsor  reached  into  the  nation’s 
schools  for  4,000,000  contestants 
this  year.) 

Wisconsin  Happy  in  New 
Journalism  Quarters 
The  trend  toward  giving  jour¬ 
nalism  education  a  better  housing 
break  on  the  nation’s  campuses  has 
now  reached  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  where  the  “oldest  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism  in  the  coun¬ 
try”  has  been  given  spacious  new 
quarters. 

The  school  is  now  happily  set¬ 
tled  in  the  heart  and  east  wing  of 
the  former  Art  Education  building 
on  observatory  drive,  which  offers 
more  than  double  the  space  given 
journalism  in  the  old  quarters. 

Journalism  Hall  lies  immediately 
west  of  Wisconsin’s  TV  laboratory 
and  directly  across  the  drive  from 
Radio  Hall,  thus  placing  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  center  of  UW  communi¬ 
cations  studies. 

Better  facilities  for  instruction  in 
every  subject  which  the  school 
offers  are  apparent  in  the  new 
quarters,  according  to  Director 
Ralph  Nafziger,  just  returned  from 
European  duties  as  educational  di¬ 
rector  of  “Foreign  Assignment.” 

The  first  floor  holds  the  long 
hoped-for  journalism  library  and 
reading  room  where  students  will 
have  ready  access  to  trade  journals 
and  periodicals  and  to  the  help  of 
a  full-time  librarian,  added  to  the 
staff  this  Fall.  It  also  contains  a 
large  auditorium,  offices  and  class¬ 
rooms,  two  news  editing  labora¬ 
tories,  a  typography  lab,  and  a  typ¬ 
ing  lab  and  reporters’  room.  The 
latter  have  20  typewriters. 


On  the  second  floor  are  the 
school’s  main  offices,  classrooms, 
a  conference  room,  a  seminar 
room,  a  research  laboratory,  and 
an  advertising  laboratory. 

A  large  area  beneath  the  first 
floor  is  devoted  to  a  photography 
studio  and  six  laboratories. 

Virginia  U.  Report  Shows 
Trained  H.  S.  Teacher  Need 

In  their  preoccupation  with  the 
preparation  of  practitioners  for 
newspaper  and  advertising  jobs, 
the  journalism  schools  seem  rela¬ 
tively  unconcerned  about  a  major 
evil  in  their  own  field. 

The  high  schools  of  the  country 
are  teaching  journalism  and  con¬ 
ducting  school  publications  largely 
with  people  totally  untrained  for 
this  work.  The  demand  by  high 
school  principals  for  qualifi^  peo¬ 
ple  is  going  unanswered,  while  at 
many  schools  there  seems  no  reali¬ 
zation  on  the  part  of  the  princip’al 
that  special  training  is  needed  by 
the  journalism  counselor.  And  the 
journalism  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  country  are  doing 
very  little  to  correct  this  misim- 
pression,  or  to  promote  more  ex¬ 
tensive  preparation  of  qualified 
persons. 

The  Fourth  Estatesman,  public¬ 
ation  of  the  West  Virginia  Univer¬ 
sity  school  of  journalism,  reports 
a  survey  which  shows  “a  notable 
lack  of  preparation  to  teach  high 
school  journalism”  on  the  part  of 
West  Virginia  high  school  teachers 
responsible  for  this  work. 

“In  only  one  case  out  of  81  did 
the  instructor  have  as  much  as  30 
semester  hours  of  college  credit  in 
journalism,”  the  Fourth  Estates¬ 
man  says.  “In  21  cases,  or  25  per 
cent,  the  instructor  listed  absolute¬ 
ly  no  college  training  in  the  jour¬ 
nalism  field.  The  state  average  for 
journalism  teachers  so  far  as  col¬ 
lege  credit  is  concerned  was  5.8 
hours.” 

7  Deadly  Sins 

Newspapers  should  look  sharply 
at  conventional  techniques  of  news 
writing  and  presentation  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  clearer,  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  reports  to  the  reader,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Carl  E.  Lindstrom,  exec¬ 
utive  editor  of  the  Hartford  Times. 
He  spoke  at  the  Newspaper  Day 
program  at  University  of  Maine, 
Oct.  16. 

He  cited  the  seven  deadly  sins  of 
news  writing  as:  Muddy  thinking, 
lazy  reporting,  poor  story  organi¬ 
zation,  forgetting  the  reader,  letter 
mere  accuracy  substitute  for  the 
truth,  ignorance  of  the  precise 
meaning  of  words  and,  lastly,  bias. 

Reportorial  Problem 

“Most  sadly  needed  on  many 
college  newspapers  are  competent 
reporters.” 

The  speaker  was  Dr.  Charles 
Allen,  assistant  dean  of  the  Medill 
school  at  Northwestern  University, 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Collegiate  Press  in  Chicago. 
He  said  too  many  college  fresh¬ 


men,  with  reportorial  experience 
and  little  knowledge  of  their  school, 
are  assigned  to  stories  they  are  in¬ 
capable  of  handling.  He  urged  that 
college  editors  provide  a  “short 
course”  for  beginning  reporters  and 
suggested  that  more  juniors  and 
seniors  take  on  the  responsibility 
of  news  reporters,  rather  than 
“bossing”  others  of  less  experi¬ 
ence. 

“A  college  paper  should  first  be 
a  NEWSpaper  and  not  a  medium 
through  which  a  small  clique  can 
raise  ned  with  the  school  admin¬ 
istration,”  said  Dr.  Allen. 

Award  for  Jenison 

Ned  H.  Jenison,  21,  senior,  in 
the  University  of  Illinois  school  of 
journalism  and  communications, 
received  the  Illinois  Press  Associ¬ 
ation’s  community  journalism 
award  of  $100. 

He  is  the  son  of  Edward  H. 
Jenison,  publisher  of  the  Paris 
Beacon-News,  and  is  executive 
news  editor  of  the  Daily  Illini,  stu- 
dent  newspaper. 

Religious  Journalism 

A  3-hour-credit  course  in  reli¬ 
gious  journalism  is  being  offered 
for  the  first  time  by  the  University 
of  Utah’s  journalism  department. 

The  course  has  been  arranged 
by  Dr.  Quintus  Wilson,  professor 
of  Journalism,  “to  fill  the  need  for 
trained  people  to  interpret  journal¬ 
istically  religious  concepts  and 
church  movements  to  the  great 
non-sectarian  portion  of  American 
people  and  to  members  of  other 
churches.” 

M.  F.  Smart,  Mormon  mission¬ 
ary  to  England  from  1934  to  1937 
and  prominent  in  the  daily  and 
weekly  newspaper  field  for  the  past 
nine  years,  will  be  instructor  in 
the  course. 

Visitors  from  Germany 

Five  German  newspapermen 
from  the  University  of  Oregon 
school  of  journalism  toured  Ore¬ 
gon  and  Washington  Oct.  8-14  to 
study  newspaper  techniques  and  to 
learn  a  little  bit  about  America’s 
“far  corner.” 

Lucien  P.  Arant,  publisher  of 
.he  Baker  (Ore.)  Democrat-Her¬ 
ald,  was  host  to  the  visitors  during 
one  of  their  stops;  J.  W.  Forrester, 
Jr.,  of  the  Pendleton  (Ore.)  East 
Oregonian,  at  another. 

Included  in  the  visiting  team  are 
Hortolf  Biesenberger,  son  of  Dr. 
Hermann  Biesenbnrger,  publisher 
of  the  Scliwarzwaelder  Bote, 
Oberndorf,  and  holder  of  a  doctor’s 
degree  in  newspaper  science;  Juer- 
gen  Bobberke,  an  editor  for  Der 
Tag,  Berlin;  Herbert  John,  politi¬ 
cal  editor  of  the  Harburger  An- 
zeiger  und  Nachrichten,  Hamburg; 
Lothar  Ernst  Loewe,  editorial  as- 
Sdstant  for  Der  Abend,  Berlin; 
and  Franz  Oexle,  on  the  staff  of 
the  Sudkurier,  Konstanz.  Mr.  Oexle 
also  has  the  doctor’s  degree. 

Eric  Allen,  Jr.,  city  editor  of 
the  Medford  (Ore.)  Mail-Tribune, 
is  coordinator  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  program  for  the  university. 
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Police  Beat: 


VioL 


ence. 


By  Ray  Erwin 

Police  headquarters  of  the  City  of  New  York  is  a 
news  mill  grinding  out  important  and  interesting  grist 
for  the  consumer  public — newspaper  readers. 

The  millers  who  refine  this  grist  turn  the  grain  of 
truth  into  printed  word  are  tried  and  true  veterans  of 
the  trade,  experienced  specialists  in  handling  news  re¬ 
ports  of  the  frailties  and  foibles  of  the  human  parade 
that  passes  through  the  monumental  great-domed, 
block-long,  granite-and-marble  structure  at  240  Centre 
Street. 


Capt.  John  J.  Cronin,  left,  in  command  of  the  Missing  Persons  Bureau, 
goes  through  the  files  of  the  unidentified  dead  with— from  the  left— 
Robert  Barke,  Mirror,  Al  Leiner,  Brooklyn  Eagle,  and  Anthony 
Alhorelli,  Associated  Press. 


Big  as  it  is.  Police  Headquarters 
is  so  overcrowded  reporters  never 
have  had  quarters  in  it  and  police 
activities  slosh  over  into  a  huge 
Annex  building  nearby  and  the  re¬ 
porters  have  to  keep  an  eye  on  its 
news-producing  divisions,  too,  in¬ 
cluding  Narcotics,  Automobile, 
Missing  Persons,  Forgery,  Safe 
and  Loft  Squad,  Property  Clerk 
and  the  Bureau  of  Identification. 

Press  Building 

Headquarters  reporters  have 
private  offices  rented  by  their 
nine  newspapers  or  news  services 
in  the  Press  Building,  sometimes 
called  “The  Shack,”  a  modern 
three-story  red-brick  building  with 
large  windows.  Its  door  has  no 
lock  or  key.  It  is  open  for  busi¬ 
ness  24  hours  a  day,  365  days  a 
year.  There  are  no  holidays  for 
these  beaver-busy  offices  occupied 
by  three  shifts  of  reporters.  Al¬ 
ways  there  hovers  like  impending 
doom  the  Big  Story  and  Head¬ 
quarters  reporters  must  constantly 
be  alert  to  its  portent.  For  instance, 
they  would  be  the  first  newsmen 
to  get  word  of  an  enemy  air  attack. 

The  newsmen’s  building,  direct¬ 
ly  across  from  the  rear  of  Police 
Headquarters,  is  on  a  narrow 
alley-like  street,  homey  and  folksy 
with  tenements  over  gunsmith 
shops  and  police  supply  houses. 
Two  green  -  and  -  orange  sidewalk 
benches  accommodate  lounging 
reporters  for  free  moments. 

4  News  Channels 

News  comes  usually  by  one  of 
four  channels: 

1.  A  police  radio  is  installed  in 
each  reporter’s  office  and  it  carries 
all  police  radio  calls  in  Manhattan. 

2.  Fire  alarm  bells  in  the  lobbv 
of  the  Press  Building  sound  all 
Manhattan  alarms  and  also  from 
the  other  four  boroughs  of  the  city 
if  there  are  two  or  more  alarms. 

3.  A  teletype  machine  in  the 
lobby  of  Police  Headquarters  is 
available  to  the  reporters  for  case 
histories. 

4.  Personal  contacts  within  the 
Police  Department. 

The  reporters,  naturally,  are 
loath  to  discuss  that  last  category 
but  it  is  extremely  important  to 
them  to  have  friends  within  the 


Police  Department.  Cubs  on  the 
beat  find  great  difficulty  in  pene¬ 
trating  the  maze  of  the  highly  or¬ 
ganized  department. 

Watchful  Waiting 

Headquarters  men  have  become 
a  little  publicity-shy  and  tight¬ 
mouthed  about  their  assignments, 
in  some  ways  perhaps  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  and  productive  on  a  news¬ 
paper’s  staff,  because  a  few  non- 
perceptive  writers  have  attempted 
exposes  of  their  functions  as  chief¬ 
ly  playing  cards  and  conversing  in 
an  unintelligible  jargon. 

The  boys  feel  they  have  been 
maligned,  misunderstood  and  mis¬ 
interpreted  and  they  have  no  stom¬ 
ach  for  more  of  same. 

There  are  many  tedious  hours 
of  marking  time,  as  on  any  dis¬ 
trict  beat,  but  these  experts  have 
to  be  ready  without  warning  to 
jump  into  a  complicated  fast¬ 
breaking  story  with  many  intri¬ 
cate  legal  taboos  and  with  dead¬ 
line  close  at  hand.  They  know 
their  city  as  few  men  know  it. 
They  know  location  of  hundreds 
of  precinct  stations  and  fire  boxes. 


‘Payroll  Day’ 

Friday  is  dubbed  “Payroll  Day.” 
Usually  there  are  several  “good” 
holdups  to  report  on  that  red-let¬ 
ter  robbery  day — a  sort  of  under¬ 
world  “dollar  day.” 

Direct  telephone  lines  from  the 
Press  Building  connect  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Police  Elepartment 
and  with  the  Communications  Bu¬ 
reau. 

To  obtain  an  interview  with  Po¬ 
lice  Commissioner  George  P. 
Monaghan,  the  reporters,  working 
together,  make  arrangements 


through  Frank  D.  Doyle,  Secretary 
of  the  Department,  a  former  New 
York  Mirror  man.  Mr.  Doyle  cur¬ 
rently  is  on  an  extended  leave  and 
Acting  Capt.  William  A.  Lawrence 
of  the  Public  Relations  Division  is 
the  liaison  between  the  Commis¬ 
sioner,  Chief  Inspector,  Chief  of 
Detectives  and  the  reporters. 
Commissioner’s  Praise 

Exclusive  interviews  are  never 
granted.  They  are  always  mass  af¬ 
fairs.  If  an  outside  writer  obtains 
an  interview  with  the  Commission¬ 
er,  the  Headquarters  reporters  are 
notified.  If  spot  news  is  involved 
they  attend  but  if  it  is  only  an¬ 
other  feature  story  they  do  not. 

An  Editor  &  Publisher  report¬ 
er  and  photographer  obtained  one 
of  those  special  interviews  with  the 
help  of  Capt.  Lawrence. 

“In  the  two  and  one-third  years 
I  have  been  at  Headquarters,  one 
of  the  brightest  spots  of  the  whole 
job  has  been  my  relations  with  the 
reporters  back  of  Headquarters," 
asserted  Commissioner  Monaghan 
with  a  broad  smile  and  expansive 
gesture. 

Press  Cards 

“All  of  these  reporters  have 
been  completely  fair  with  the  De¬ 
partment,”  he  continued.  “I  have 
come  to  know  and  respect  them 
and  to  find  them  all  fine  and  trust¬ 
worthy  and  all  of  them  are  per¬ 
sonal  friends  of  mine. 

“None  of  the  reporters  has  ever 
thrown  a  curve  at  me.” 

The  Secretary  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  has  under  him  the  Bureau  of 
(Continued  on  page  46) 


Arthur  Rosenfeld,  left.  New  York  Post,  and  John  Crosby,  New  York 
Joumal-American,  talk  with  Patrolman  Edward  Malion  in  the  photo 
gallery,  otherwise  known  as  “the  hole,”  where  prisoners  are  photo¬ 
graphed  and  fingerprinted. 
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Police  Beat 

continued  from  page  45 

Public  Relations  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  magazine,  Spring  3100. 
The  bureau  processes  all  applica¬ 
tions  for  press  cards,  police  identi¬ 
fication  cards  and  press  photogra¬ 
phers’  vehicle  cards. 

The  Police  Commissioner’s  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  on  Press  Cards  is 
comprised  of  newspaper  editors  or 
other  staffers  and  representatives 
of  reporters,  photographers,  news¬ 
reel  and  television  groups.  Appli¬ 
cants’  qualifications  are  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  committee,  which  meets 
monthly  to  consider  them  and 
make  recommendations. 

The  Police  Department’s  much- 
coveted  shield-shaped  working 
press  cards,  formerly  distributed 
by  City  Hall,  now  are  doled  out 
sparingly  to  working  reporters  and 
photographers  of  daily  newspapers 
who  need  the  privilege  of  crossing 
police  eand  fire  lines.  Indentifica- 
tion  cards  go  to  weekly  publications 
whose  services  necessitate  some 
form  of  identification.  The  ve¬ 
hicle  cards,  of  course,  go  only  on 
those  vehicles  actually  used  in 
daily  newspaper  work. 

“We  have  indoctrinated  our 
staff  in  spot  news,  in  meeting  dead¬ 
lines  and  in  the  imptortance  of 
protecting  reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers,’’  proudly  proclaimed  Capt. 
Lawrence. 

His  office  “clears”  a  reporter 
who  is  unknown  to  a  lieutenant  in 
a  distant  precinct  or  calls  the 
Traffic  Division  for  a  photographer 
who  has  to  park  to  get  a  picture 
and  who  has  forgotten  his  vehicle 
card. 

Direct  Wires 

“There  is  a  direct  wire  on  this 
desk  from  the  Press  Shack  and  we 
submit  questions  of  reporters  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  Commissioner,” 
explained  Capt.  Lawrence. 

Also  on  his  desk  are  direct 
wires  to  dozens  of  divisions  and 
bureaus,  to  the  commanding  po¬ 
lice  officers  in  each  of  the  five 
boroughs  of  the  city,  to  City  Hall, 
various  city  departments,  hospitals] 
Fire  Department  and  so  on.  This 
enables  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  to  obtain  infor¬ 
mation  or  smooth  the  path  for  re¬ 
porters  very  quickly  in  anv  part 
of  the  city. 

2  Deans 

Two  reporters  are  tied  for  length 
of  service  at  Police  Headquarters. 
They  are  roly-poly  and  balding 
John  Martin,  New  York  News, 
and  slender,  graying  Matthew 
Martin,  Associated  Press,  both  of 
whom  have  been  there  for  43 
years  and  have  obtained  news 
from  19  Police  Commissioners. 
The  Martins  are  not  related — ex- 
ceot  bv  ties  of  friendship  estab¬ 
lished  through  long  association. 

Until  the  New  York  Sun  dis¬ 
appeared  in  1950,  Frank  Roth  was 
the  dean.  He  had  been  on  the  job 
nearly  a  full  half  century. 

Michael  Finnegan,  New  York 


World-Telegram  and  Sun,  has 
been  there  35  years;  Robert  Barke, 
New  York  Mirror,  has  put  in  33 
years  on  this  big  beat  and  John 
J.  Crosby,  New  York  Journal- 
American,  is  a  veteran  of  29  years’ 
service  there.  Arthur  Rosenfeld, 
New  York  Post,  said  he  feels  like 
a  beginner — he’s  been  at  Head¬ 
quarters  only  18  years! 

Sometimes  filling  in  at  Head¬ 
quarters  is  Emil  J.  Steinheusef, 
who  has  been  with  the  Journal- 
American  for  51  years,  the  last  14 
of  which  have  been  at  Brooklyn 
Police  Headquarters.  Mr.  Stein- 
heuser  joined  the  paper  in  1902 
and  two  years  later  became  Ar¬ 
thur  Brisbane’s  office  boy  and  re¬ 
mained  in  his  service  for  many 
years  as  secretary,  until  Mr.  Bris¬ 
bane’s  death  in  1936. 

The  Headquarters  service  by  the 
Messrs.  Martin  and  the  Headquar¬ 
ters  building  itself  date  from  the 
same  year — 1910.  (William  Mc- 
Adoo,  later  Woodrow  Wilson’s 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was 
Commissioner  when  the  corner¬ 
stone  was  laid  and  William  F. 
Baker  was  Commisssioner  when 
the  building  was  first  occupied.) 

“I  remember  what  a  tough  time 
Commissioner  Rhinelander  Waldo, 
a  very  rich  man,  had  while  he  was 
in  office,”  reminisced  John  Mar¬ 
tin.  “It  was  in  that  time  that  Po¬ 
lice  Lt.  Charles  Becker  was  elec¬ 
trocuted  for  plotting  the  murder 
of  Herman  Rosenthal,  a  gambler. 
The  old  World  broke  the  story. 
The  case  elevated  District  Attor¬ 
ney  Charles  S.  Whitman  to  Gov¬ 
ernor.” 

Halley’s  Comet 

It  was  on  the  night  of  May  20, 
1910,  that  Halley’s  comet  illum¬ 
ined  the  skies  and  it  was  that  same 
night  that  AP’s  Matthew  Martin, 
as  a  16-vear-old  youth,  went  to 
work  at  Headquarters  for  the  old 
Morning  Sun. 


“That  was  a  busy  night,”  re¬ 
membered  Mr.  Martin  with  a  far¬ 
away  look  in  his  eyes.  “People 
were  falling  off  roofs  and  out  of 
windows  as  they  watched  the 
comet  streak  across  the  heavens. 
That  same  year  the  world  champ¬ 
ionship  fight  between  Johnson  and 
Jeffries  took  place  and  there  were 
race  riots  all  over  the  place.  We 
had  to  get  hand-written  slips  from 
the  Telegraph  Bureau  back  then — 
there  was  no  teletype. 

“Back  in  1923,  I  covered  the 
murder  of  Nathan  (Kid  Dropper) 
Kaplan  in  front  of  the  old  Essex 
Market  Court  by  Louis  Cohen, 
whose  real  name  was  Kushman,” 
continued  the  APman.  “Cohen 
was  sent  up,  got  out  in  16  years 
and  later  I  covered  his  own  mur¬ 
der.” 

Cat’s  Death  Watch 

But  “Matt”  Martin  liked  to  get 
away  from  the  murders  and  work 
on  a  light  or  whimsical  story  at 
times.  He  recalls  with  twinkling 
eyes  and  warm  smile  the  time  he 
was  the  only  reporter  to  keep  a 
death  watch,  an  all-night  vigil,  for 
a  cat.  The  famous  feline  was 
“Tammany,”  pampered  pet  at  City 
Hall  from  Mayor  Jimmy  Walker’s 
time  on  until  the  sad  demise  dur¬ 
ing  the  LaGuardia  Administration. 
Tammany,  unlike  his  political  god¬ 
father,  the  Hall  and  its  tiger  of  the 
same  name,  lost  the  last  of  his  nine 
lives  as  he  was  ensconced  in  an 
animal  hospital  with  a  bag  of  ice 
on  his  head. 

Once,  too,  three  kittens  were 
abandoned  at  Headquarters  and 
kindly  cops  cared  for  them.  Matt 
Martin  promptly  dubbed  them 
“Petty  Larceny,”  “Grand  Larceny.” 
and  “Unlawful  Entry.” 

“I  liked  to  roam  around  and  get 
away  from  the  routine  of  mur¬ 
ders,”  wryly  observed  Mr.  Martin. 

Another  oldtimer,  short  and 
stubby  Mike  Finnegan,  W-T&S,  re¬ 


Commissioner  George  Monaghan 
receives  John  Martin  of  the  News 
and  Matthew  Martin  of  the  AP. 
(Standing)  Capt.  Biii  Lawrence, 
who  eases  the  reporters’  path  to 
Poiice  Department  brass. 


called  the  scoop  he  got  in  the  at¬ 
tempted  bombing  of  St.  Patrick’s 
Cathedral  back  before  World  War 
I,  and  also  covering  the  Wall 
Street  bombing  and  the  Triangle 
factory  fire. 

Signal  30 

When  the  police  radio  blares 
“Signal  30”  reporters  know  a  crime 
of  violence:  holdup,  assault,  shoot¬ 
ing — has  been  committed  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  location.  Or  possibly  it’s  just 
a  false  alarm  from  a  bank.  Bur¬ 
glar  alarms  at  banks  often  are  set 
off  through  error. 

Some  reporters  call  their  of¬ 
fices  immediately  upon  receipt  of  a 
Signal  30.  Others  wait  until  a  po¬ 
lice  radio  car  arrives  at  the  scene 
and  gives  a  report  on  the  actual 
happening  within  perhaps  two 
minutes. 

The  reporters  become  thorough¬ 
ly  schooled  in  counting  fire  bells. 
Always  they  watch  for  13  strokes, 
a  pause  and  one  stroke  (an  airraid 
alert).  Thirteen  strokes,  pause, 
two  strokes  means  an  actual  air 
raid  and  13,  pause,  three  strokes 
means  “all  clear.” 

If  a  reporter  is  across  the  street 
at  Headquarters  or  in  the  street  it¬ 
self,  he  can  hear  a  telephone  bell 
ringing  outside  the  Press  Building. 
Electric  lights  on  the  building’s  fa¬ 
cade  represent  each  office  tele¬ 
phone  and  Mr.  Reporter  can  tell 
at  a  glance  if  his  own  phone  rings. 

Headquarters  reporters  occa¬ 
sionally  go  out  on  a  police  or  fire 
story  in  the  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood,  which  includes  Chinatown, 
Little  Italy,  the  Lower  East  Side 
or  farther  from  home  base,  any¬ 
where  in  the  territory  from  the  Bat¬ 
tery  to  14th  Street. 

The  police  line-up  occurs  four 
days  a  week — Mondays  through 
Thursdays.  It  is  covered  usually  by 
a  single  reporter  on  a  pool  basis 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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What’s  Paper  Worth? 
Broker  Has  Formula 


How  CAN  you  arrive  at  the  aver¬ 
age,  normal  value  of  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  the  2,500-20,000  circula¬ 
tion  class?  And  what  is  the  ap¬ 
proximate  market  value  of  specific 
properties  on  today’s  market? 

Marion  R.  Krehbiel  of  Bailey- 
Krehbiel  Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
of  Kansas  attempted  to  answer 
these  questions  in  a  talk  to  the  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association  Oct. 

6  at  Chicago.  To  provide  the  data 
and  formulae  he  drew  upon  a  list 
of  23  representative  dailies  —  “a 
base  that  is  broad  enough  to  per¬ 
mit  some  pretty  definite  conclu¬ 
sions.” 

But  he  cautioned  against  apply¬ 
ing  the  yardstick  to  weeklies  or 
$10,000,000  dailies,  because  the 
small  ones  require  a  much  differ¬ 
ent  approach — they  ordinarily  earn 
more  per  dollar  invested — and  the 
large  ones  require  a  still  different 
approach  —  they  usually  represent 
investment  possibilities  for  men 
who  are  interested  in  almost  any 
return  on  their  money  which  will 
exceed  4  or  5  per  cent. 

Difiicnit  Figuring 
Mr.  Krehbiel,  one  of  the  most 
active  brokers  in  the  country,  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  recent  bidding  on  a 
Michigan  daily  which  ranged  from 
$218,178  to  $500,000,  and  said 
that  his  yardstick  indicated  a  value 
of  $315,710,  or  about  $40,000  be¬ 
low  the  average  of  the  offers.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  bids  were  for  lease-op¬ 
tion  and  offered  a  higher-than-nor- 
mal  total  price,  he  conceded. 

“That’s  a  good  indication,”  he 
remarked,  “as  to  how  difficult  it 
is  to  place  an  absolutely  accurate 
value  on  any  daily. 

“On  the  basis  of  our  experience 
to  date,  we  think  we  have  been 
able  to  develop  four  basic  yard¬ 
sticks  which  will  reflect  fairly  ac¬ 
curately  the  normal  and  average 
value  of  any  daily  in  the  class 
we’re  talking  about.  Any  one  of 
these  alone  won’t  give  the  whole 
picture,  but  when  the  four  are 
lumped  together  and  then  averaged 
out,  the  end  result  should  tell  you 
just  about  what  any  similar  daily 
should  be  worth — all  other  things 
being  equal. 

For  Normal  Term  Sale 
'The  words  ‘net  profit’  mean 
what  they  say — a  common  stock 
dividend  net:  what’s  left  after  all 
taxes,  5%  depreciation  and  reason¬ 
able  salaries  for  working  owners 
or  working  stockholders  and  of¬ 
ficers.  (That  5%  depreciation  is 
too  low  for  income  tax  purposes, 
hot  it’s  about  right  for  replace¬ 
ments  you’ll  actually  have  to  buy.) 

Another  way  of  saying  it  is  that 
the  net  profit  I’m  talking  about  is 
what  you  could  bank  at  the  end 
of  the  year  or  pay  on  debt  retire¬ 
ment. 

“The  values  we  arrive  at  with 
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this  method  represent  the  value  of 
the  property  on  a  normal  term 
sale,  with  from  29%  to  50%  down 
in  cash  and  the  balance  financed 
over  a  10  or  15-year  term.  If  you 
sell  for  cash,  the  odds  are  that 
you’ll  have  to  knock  off  about 
10%  of  that  term  price. 

‘The  papers  used  in  this  survey 
included  newspapers  both  sick  and 
well  and  newspapers  with  and 
without  commercial  printing  de¬ 
partments.  As  nearly  as  we  can 
tell  so  far,  there  doesn’t  seem  to 
be  much  difference  between  the 
grosses  and  nets  of  papers  with  or 
without  commercial  departments, 
though  a  few  (none  of  which  were 
used  in  this  survey)  are  much 
stronger  on  commercial  than  on 
newspaper,  and  for  that  reason 
these  rules  wouldn’t  necessarily  fit 
them.” 

Four  Yardsticks 

The  four  yardsticks  were  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Krehbiel  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

1.  Annual  gross  values  plus  2%. 
The  average  of  all  cases  in  this 
survey  shows  the  eventual  selling 
or  appraised  value  to  have  landed 
at  a  figure  averaging  2%  above  the 
past  year’s  gross.  This  one  won’t 
work  alone. 

2.  The  urban  population  of  your 
town  times  $17  a  head  (actually 
$16.85.)  We’re  talking  about  the 
population  you  can  reach  with  city 
carriers.  That’s  what  our  figures 
show  to  be  the  ratio  of  selling 
price  to  population.  You  ask  about 
county  and  area  population?  Well, 
we’ve  found  that  a  town  seems  to 
be  big  or  little  because  it  serves 
a  big  or  little  trade  area,  and  that 
adding  in  the  county  or  area  pop¬ 
ulation  to  determine  total  popula¬ 
tion  served  doesn’t  seem  to  alter 
the  picture  enough  to  go  to  that 
trouble.  In  other  words,  a  daily 
in  a  town  of  10,000  population  is 
going  to  have  just  about  the  same 
circulation  one  place  as  another, 
barring  abnormalities  of  racial, 
foreign  or  low-income  industrial 


population,  or  some  other  unusual 
factor.  It’s  a  town  of  10,000  in 
the  first  place  because  it’s  got  the 
territory  and  economy  around  it  to 
support  a  town  of  10,000.  If  that 
economy  slips,  so  does  the  town 
and  so  does  its  population,  and 
vice  versa. 

3.  Circulation  times  $30  a  head. 
(Actually  the  average  index  was 
$29.88).  This  will  sound  high  to 
those  of  us  who  remember  the  $15 
and  $20  per  subscriber  figures  of 
years  ago  which  then  were  popular 
yardsticks;  but  that’s  the  average 
so  far  in  our  calculations — try  it 
on  your  own  list. 

Pay  for  Itself  in  8  Years 

4.  Net  profit  times  8.  I’m  talk¬ 
ing  about  that  clean  investment  net 
again:  annual  net  profit  after  all 
taxes,  salaries  and  depreciation. 
And  this  one  merely  says  that  a 
good  newspaper  investment  should 
pay  for  itself  in  eight  years.  Not 
many  of  them  do,  but  many  of 
them  could  if  the  owners  would 
salt  back  into  principal  payments 
every  dime  they  could  spare.  Mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  in  dailies  this  size,  we’d 
consider  that  if  they  would  pay 
them-selves  out  in  10  years  they’d 


be  a  mighty  good  investment;  if 
12V4  years,  still  a  decent  invest¬ 
ment;  if  15  years,  marginal;  and  if 
over  15  years  would  be  required 
to  get  back  the  investment,  they’re 
probably  valued  dangerously  high. 
This  is  by  all  odds  the  safest  of 
all  four  yardsticks. 

We  set  a  value  down  for  each 
of  these  four  yardsticks,  add  them 
all  up  and  divide  by  four.  The  re¬ 
sult  should  fome  mighty  close  to 
the  average  normal  value  of  any 
daily  of  this  same  approximate 
size,  population,  circulation,  gross 
volume  and  net  profit. 

Community  Characteristics 

Once  we  get  this  basic  figure 
buttoned  down  tight,  we’ve  got  to 
begin  thinking  about  what  makes 
our  town,  field,  plant,  economy 
and  general  operation  better  or 
poorer  than  any  other  comparable 
towns  and  newspapers  that  we 
know  about.  And  here  are  the 
points  we  find  most  often  are  to  be 
considered: 

A.  Competition.  If  there  are 
two  or  more  dailies  in  the  same 
carrier  area,  for  instance,  the  value 
of  either  of  them  is  likely  to  be 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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See  pages  60  to  63 

all  the  latest  bu5rs  in 
Printing  Eiquipment  and 
Supplies. 

—  ^  — 

Classified 
Section 


Can  help  you  buy,  sell,  or 
trade  your  machinery  and 
supplies  directly ; — or  to 
locate  a  dealer  who  will 
reach  those  interested  in 
your  equipment — 

Follow  and  use  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER’S  Classi¬ 
fied  Columns,  every  week. 
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— trade;  do  they  look  prosperous  and  _  a  reporter’s  car  before  it  could 

Pap@r's  ^Vorth?  progressive,  or  dingy  and  dumpy?  FollC©  Deat  reach  a  hospital. 

Ai  municipal  inmprove-  continued  from  page  46  Relations  between  reporters  and 

continued  from  page  47  utilities,  school,  church-  - -  recent  Police  Commissioners  have 

es  and  recreational  facilities?  Is  it  because  there  is  no  room  for  the  cordial  and  when  Commis- 

a  college  town?  (University  and  pi-ggs  sioner  Arthur  W.  Wallandcr,  a 

college  towns  seems  to  sell  slightly  Police  officers  often  reauest  re-  favorite  with  the  reporters, 

better  than  others  because  most  porters  nrS  m?ntiSn  a  Stafn  ^im  a  dinner 

buyers  have  kids  to  educate,  even  prisoner  as  other  arrests  are  present.  Such  harmony  did 
though  our  experience  has  been  sought.  Premature  publication  of  always  exist.  The  late  C:om- 
that  university  towns  are  notorious-  a™  earlier  arrest  would  defeat  the  missioners  Louis  J.  Valentine  and 


Police  Beat 

continued  from  page  46 


strong  weekly  in  the  area,  bleed¬ 
ing  off  some  of  your  valuable  im¬ 
mediate  farm  circulation,  for  in- 


somewhere  around  three-fifths  of  f  coHegr  tow*^?iun1vS^  ^Ind  ^s^*  **  °° 

111®.  college  towns  seems  to  sell  slightly  p^Hce  officers  often  reauest  re- 


L  i  , ,  ,  .  ,  “ /  “  .  college  towns  seems  to  sen  siigntiy  Police  officers  often  reauest  re- 
the  field  exclusively.  If  there  is  a  Up,,-®  than  others  because  most  .  omcers  oiien  request  re- 
stronp  weeklv  in  the  area  bleed-  ,  .j  ”  mosi  porters  not  to  mention  a  Certain 

strong  weekly  in  the  area  bl^d  buyers  have  kids  to  educate,  even  prisoner  as  other  arrests  are 


'T\f  - - - —  .  -  .  .  wvuiu  ucicai 

stance,  or  strong  radio  and  TV  jy  circulation-to-population  ends  of  justice.  Such  requests 

competition,  your  paper  wont  sell  ratio.)  Is  the  area  economy  sup-  usually  honored. 


Richard  E.  Enright  were  notori¬ 
ous  for  their  quarrels  with  the 


as  high  as  one  which  has  the  field’s  ported  by  sound  agriculture?  Di-  With  approximately  15,000  ar-  press  and  for  a  long  period  the  for- 


advertising  dollar  pretty  much  to  versified  or  one-crop?  Irrigated  or  rested  on  felony  charges  each  year,  mer  would  not  see  reporters  and 
In  there  isn  t  another  daily  dry-land?  Is  there  a  good  balance,  with  nearly  20,000  policemen  at  ^^“cr  would  see  only  one. 
within  50  or  60  miles  of  yours,  exceed  50-50.  let’s  sav.  be-  work  guarding  a  city  of  8,000,000  Alumni  Roster 


fi,  f  ^  ^  exceed  50-50,  let’s  say,  be-  work  guarding  a  city  of  8,000,000 

that  your  paper  may  tween  agriculture  and  industry?  Is  people,  it  can  be  shown  easily  with 
1^  worth  as  much  as  a  third  more  the  industrial  economy  itself  well  statistics  how  much  news  accrues  at 
than  one  of  cornparable  size  with  spread  and  diversified,  or  is  it  all  Police  Headquarters. 

10°or°15*Ss°*^^"  in  which  may  fold  up  Gangdom’s  Golden  Era 

lu  or  ij  iniics.  apd  leave  vour  town  withering  on  n  .  -.u  n  .u  i.  a  . 

^  ......  .u  „ -..o  f„  o,-  But  with  all  the  human  flotsam 

Community  s  Health  the  vine.  Is  the  general  economy 


Community's  Health 

B.  Opportunity.  Is  the  commu- 


Gangdom’s  Golden  Era 
But  with  all  the  human  flotsam 


.u..  Tc  and  jetsam  of  the  underworld  surg- 

of  the  area  steady  or  boom?  Is  .  u  .u  u-  •  j-  i 

i.ra.  '"g  throiigh  the  big  Crime  disposal 


...... .j.  ^  ....  ..........  „  Hanocrnndv  Iprop  oig  niioupii  me  uig 

nity  growing  or  losing  population?  »  dangerously  large  racial,  oldtimers  of  the  press  corps 

Is  it  underdeveloped — with  a  gross  •'cligious,  foreign  or  low-mcom  complain  somewhat  nas- 

of  less  than  $17  per  head  of  town  g''®nP  'n  tne  area.  talgically  for  the  “good  old  days’’ 

of  the  prohibition  period  when 


carrier  population?  (Our  survey  rnnHirinn  nf  qtnr<>«  —  _  r _  ^ .  .  .  . . 

indicates  that  the  average  popula-  p  Hnw  Crime,  Inc.,  was  indeed  Big  Busi-  Biddle,  Joseph  Medill  Pattei^n, 

aion-gross  ratio  is  $16.60.)  Is  local  ^anv  i»vai  ^pai^r^inc  dr>  vrm  Rig  Politics,  Big  Underworld  "pw  News 

news  coverage  all  it  could  be?  cnnnnrtAH  bv  natfr»nai  ariwr  Socicty  and  police  coverage  had  Washington  bureau  and  son  of 

How  about  local  pix  and  local  a«^mnariH  tr*  rtth<>r  dmi"  glanior  and  gusto.  the  newspaper  s  founder;  and  &w- 

f<.atiirAc‘>  Tc  tising,  as  compared  to  other  simi-  ..-rhAr.  qca  ci,«t  nano,  ard  Bnsbane,  son  of  Arthur 


Alumni  Roster 

Headquarters  reporters  of  the 
past  have  included  Lincoln  Stef¬ 
fens,  while  Theodore  Roosevelt 
was  Commisssioner;  the  late  Jacob 
Riis,  East  Side  leader;  Winifred 
(Winnie)  Sheehan,  Hollywood 
magnate;  the  late  Arthur  Irwin, 
who  became  Secretary  of  the  Po¬ 
lice  Department;  William  R. 
Hearst,  Jr.,  Ralph  Pulitzer,  Jr^ 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  Drcxel 


ness.  Big  Politics,  Big  Underworld  {f;*  J’?"'  ™  York  News 

Society  and  police  coverage  had  Washington  bureau  and  son  of 


features?  Is  the  circulation  up  to  “There  are  no  big  shot  gang- 

57%  of  the  population  reachable  r-kre  ic  Dutch  Schulz  these  days 

by  city  carriers?  (That’s  the  aver-  - - -  —  ”  ~- 


amor  and  gusto.  newspaper’s  founder;  and  Sew- 

“There  are  no  big  shot  gang-  Brisbane,  son  of  Arthur 


w.,  v.uaia  me  avei-  ,  .  •  .  a  —they  are  only  punks  now,’’  re¬ 
age,  we  find.)  How’s  the  mail  P'ace  where  a  sick  net  prom  can  jobn  J.  Crosby,  New 

news;  area  correspondents?  Is  the  ^  <>  °  York  Journal- American. 

: _ _  _ ■  .  .-1  low-cost  labor  area?  Union  or  un-  w, 


paper  missing  a  bet  on  potential 


circulation  it  might  pick  up  along  High  or  1^  rent  area?  incident  when  Father  Divine, 

truck,  bus  or  rail  linesf  Xf  High  or  low  sub  and  ad  rates?  Is  religious  cult  leader,  was  arrested 
nearby  towns?  oPfration  overburdened  with  for^something  or  other  and  hun- 

Equipment  Picture  '^^^‘^‘han  would  ^,^^3  his  “angels’’  appeared  at 

r  F-!?™  S  Head,uar,m  bearing  tray,  of 


Mr.  Crosby  recalled  an  amus- 


truck,  bus  or  rail  lines;  other 
nearby  towns? 

Equipment  Picture 


C.  Equipment.  How  much  new  ing  their  way?  How  about  bank  Sicken  for  the 


Brisbane. 

In  the  13-year-old  Press  Build¬ 
ing  foyer  is  a  plaque  listing  the 
names  of  22  men  who  served  in 
World  War  II  and  headed;  “Hon¬ 
or  Roll  of  Headquarters  Report¬ 
ers  in  Service  of  Our  Country." 
The  reporters  chipped  in  to  pay 
for  the  plaque  honoring  their 
mates. 


X  mfv.  vm,  ^  deposit-population  ratio?  (Our  -^10  Press  Building  is  a  neigh- 

°  ^  Rorly  place.  Recently  one  of  the 

Arf.  average  of  $1  320.00  in  bank  de-  gj^s  of  the  neighborhood  who  had 

t7s  ono  ’^t  ^  ^  have  to  sock  posits  fin  all  Iwal  banks!  per  grown  up,  gone  to  school  and  mar- 
^Jacc  Am.-  population  IS  ried  literally  under  the  eyes  of  the 


grown  up,  gone  to  school  and  mar¬ 
ried  literally  under  the  eyes  of  the 


Freedom  Clinic  Set 
For  North  Carolina 

High  Point,  N.  C. 
The  North  Carolina  Associated 


press  equipment,  for  instance,  with-  average;  $1,000  is  not  too  bad,  renorters  called  on  them  in  an  I*''**®  Hews  Council  has  decided 

in  thp  nAvt  „Ao-  A-  -at  It  —  .V-  ft  enn - -  __j  fn  aaa  to  hold  a  “frccdom  of  information" 


in  the  next  year  or  so?  If  so,  the  $1,500  very  prosperous,  and  $2,000  emergency.  Her  baby  was  born  in  ‘o  "oiu  a  ireeuom  01  inioiiiiain/u 
value  of  your  plant  is  certainly  be-  per  head  just  about  tops.)  If  your  clinic  in  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  in  Jan- 

low  that  of  an  average-equipped  state  has  a  sales  tax,  how  do  your  /Tz/-  I'T*  uary. 


local  sales  tax  returns  compare 


D.  F/ii?or  of  the  field.  Is  your  with  other  towns  with  which  you’re 
town  on  its  toes  and  aggressive  familiar?  What  have  been  your 


commercially,  strong  civic  clubs  highest  and  lowest  earning  records  , 

and  chamber  of  commerce;  or  is  for  ihe  past  five  years?  Is  the  pro-  mder  authorizing  Miss  Le-  jng.  The  motion  was  offered  by 

it  regressive  and  backward?  Is  the  fit  stable  or  undependable?  And,  Conrad,  as  e^cutrix  of  me  hqU  McPherson,  editor  of  the 


Monroe  (W  is.)  Times 
Valuation  Okayed 

Monroe,  Wis. 


uary. 

The  clinic  was  approved  at  1 
meeting  here  which  brought  some 
30  North  Carolina  newspapermen 
for  the  council’s  semiannual  meet- 


trade  radius  larger  or  smaller  than  lastly,  how  often  has  the  paper  estate  of  Emery  A.  Odell,  founder 
would  be  normal?  Do  the  stores  changed  hands  in  the  past  five  pub‘>sher  of  the  Monroe  Eve- 


High  Point  Enterprise. 

The  council  stressed  that  while 


carry  adequate  stocks  to  pull  or  years?  (We  find  that  the  ”'”8  Times,  to  transfer  stock  in  jt  y^as  initiating  action  on  the  Ra- 

value  usually  drops  with  each  sale  Monroe  Evening  Times  Company  leigh  clinic,  participation  would 
unless  the  new  owner  has  stayed  execution  of  the  purchase  bg  open  to  news-gathering  agencies 

If  wnu  hAVA  IaT.a  A+-A  1  u  •  00  long  enough  to  establish  an  contract  held  by  Edniund  C.  which  are  not  AP  members. 

I  I  you  nave  international  butinoM  _ ,  , _ ,  .  _ _ , _ ,  Hamilton  and  herself,  has  b^n  d-a.Ua  c  n-iflR.v,  avaai.iIua  aHi- 


interasts  associated  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Aurtralia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 


upward  trend  in  volume  and  net  Hamilton  and  herself,  has  been 
o-aR.  ■)  signed  by  Judge  H.  J.  Lamboley. 


which  are  not  AP  members. 
Brodie  S.  Griffith,  executive  edi- 


Other  Factors 


signed  by  Judge  H.  J.  Lamboley.  tor  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News, 
Mr.  Odell  died  Jan.  18,  1953,  leav-  flgads  the  committee. 


You’ll  think  of  other  pluses  and 


ing  an  estate  in  excess  of  $400,000. 
Judge  Lamboley  approved  the 


the  national  monthly  business  news-  compared  with  other 


minuses  peculiar  to  your  field,  as  total  valuation  of  $362.51  per 


-  , —  - . '  -  - -  -  -  - ,  share  under  the  book  value  ap-  .  .  »  u  1  /-i  rtr 

paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re-  fields  you  knew  about;  and  all  praisal  submitted  by  M.  J.  Mey-  Appointment  of  Michael  u. 

lated  interests  of  “Down  Under."  these  plus  or  minus  values,  must  thniAr  rPA  and  the  added  ficiire  carelli  as  manager  of  the  Concord, 

then  be  added  up  and  balanced  provided  under  the  contract  the^late  N.H.,  bureau  of  the  United  Pr^ 
out  against  each  other;  and  then  publisher  signed  with  Miss  Conrad,  '^^s  announced  by  Bert  Master- 
they  must  be  added  to  or  deducted  business  manager  of  the  Times,  "on,  manager  of  the  New  Yori 
from  the  basic  ‘average  and  nor-  Mr.  Hamilton,  since  1947  edi-  Hew  England  division  of  U.P.  tv 
mal’  value  you  have  previously  tor  gnj  associate  publisher  of  the  succeeds  James  J.  Smith,  who  t^ 


Ciccarelli  in  Concord 

Boston 


mewip'aPER  NEWS"^ 


1 5  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney  Amtrolla. 
Aamod  Subscriptioa  to  U.  S.  $330.  I 
WrUm  Itr  mampla  — py. 


set  up  by  use  of  the  first  four  jaiiy.  Under  the  terms  of  the  *0 

yardsticks.  You  should  then  have  contract,  each  is  purchasing  240 

a  figure  pretty  nearly  equaling  the  shares  of  stock  in  the  newspaper,  ^^rch,  1952,  Mr.  Ciaawu 
actual  value  of  your  daily  news-  share  and  share  alike.  worked  for  the  Boston  Reconr 

American  and  Sunday  Advertiser. 


paper  on  today’s  market. 
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News  and  Editorial 
Liaison  Recommended 


By  David  E.  Young 

Boston 

Tut  necessity  of  close  coopera¬ 
tion  between  news  room  and  edi¬ 
torial  department  personnel  was 
stressed  before  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  ol  Editorial  Writers  here 
Oct.  14-17. 

Talking  informally  at  one  ses¬ 
sion.  Ben  Reese  of  the  American 
Press  Institute  cited  three  major 
fields  in  which  cooperation  is  vital. 
He  spoke  about  the  difficult  situ¬ 
ation  that  arises  when  editorial  de¬ 
partment  and  news  room  take  op¬ 
posite  sides  on  a  controversial  is¬ 
sue.  without  any  discussion  to 
work  out  differences.  He  suggested 
meetings  with  all  concerned  and 
tlte  publisher  so  that  agreement 
can  be  reached  before  anyone  is 
embarrassed.  In  the  ca.ses  where 
no  agreement  is  reached,  of 
course,  he  said  the  publisher  must 
make  a  decision. 

Regularly  scheduled  meetings 
are  a  “waste  of  time.”  he  added, 
but.  he  explained  the  value  of 
planning  a  campaign  .so  that  edi¬ 
torial  action  and  news  stories  are 
coordinated. 

No  Slanting  Tolerated 

In  his  third  point.  Mr.  Reese 
called  for  closer  understanding  of 
the  necessity  of  printing  all  the 
facts  and  reporting  all  sides  of  a 
question  even  when  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  news  columns  tends  to 
“scuttle”  editorial  policies. 

In  the  same  vein.  Mr.  Reese  as¬ 
serted  that  “no  managing  editor 
is  worth  his  salt  who  tolerates 
slanting  news  to  fit  editorial  poli¬ 
cies.” 

As  other  examples  of  coopera¬ 
tion  he  listed  the  free  exchange  of 
information  between  reporters  and 
editorial  writers.  This  works  both 
ways,  he  said,  by  keeping  editorial 
writers  right  up  to  the  minute  on 
fresh  news  and  by  frequently  giv¬ 
ing  newsmen  new  ideas  for  stories. 

Mr.  Reese  also  suggested  that 
employes  of  newspapers,  other 
than  newsmen,  be  paid  for  news 
tips. 

Pointing  o  u  t  that  department 
heads  “should  not  covet  the  oth¬ 
ers’  domain.”  Mr.  Reese  described 
a  good  organization  as  one  having 
one  person  in  complete  charge  of 
news;  another  in  complete  charge 
of  editorials,  and  someone  entirely 
separate  in  control  of  advertising. 

Not  Enough  Understanding 

Some  people  and  some  papers 
come  to  think  of  editorial  and 
news  departments  as  a  minor  part 
of  a  paper,  asserted  Bernard  Kil¬ 
gore,  president  of  the  Wall  Street 
journal.  He  said  misunderstand¬ 
ings  occur  between  editors  and 


publishers  because  there  is  not 
enough  understanding  of  each  oth¬ 
er’s  jobs  and  responsibilities. 

He  suggested  that  editors  be¬ 
come  better  acquainted  with  the 
problenrs  of  the  newspaper  and 
get  an  understanding  of  what 
makes  the  paper  operate  and 
thrive.  He  suggested  that  editorial 
writers  be  better  newspapermen  by 
keeping  in  the  flow  of  news,  “not 
in  ivory  towers.” 

While  comparing  editorial  .styles, 
Mr.  Kilgore  asserted  the  best  edi¬ 
torial  is  one  that  is  “illuminating.” 
Shedding  light  on  a  subject,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  is  more  persuasive  than 
the  “blasting”  approach. 

At  the  same  evening  meeting. 
Palmer  Hoyt,  publisher  of  the 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  outlined  the 
responsibility  of  a  paper  as  1. 
printing  the  news;  2.  commenting 
on  i*;  and  3.  not  letting  the  two 
mix. 

Mr.  Hoyt  urged  that  papers  do 
everything  tney  can  to  prevent 
people  from  trying  to  guess  a 
paper’s  policy  from  the  content 
of  an  advertisement  or  a  letter  to 
the  editor. 

“Controversial  journalism  is  vi¬ 
tal  journalism,”  he  declared,  but 
he  added  that  although  a  crusade 
is  a  good  thing,  nothing  bores  the 
reader  any  more  than  a  crusade 
if  it  goes  on  too  long. 

Mr.  Hoyt  called  for  newspapers 
to  take  an  active  part  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  growth  of  “McCarthyism.” 

Off-Record  Talk 

The  Conference  moved  to  Mas- 
sachasetts  Institute  of  Technology 
for  “off  the  record”  talks  on  atom¬ 
ic  energy. 

Local  reporters  were  told  “there 
is  no  story  for  you  at  the  meeting,” 
according  to  John  I.  Mattill,  assis¬ 
tant  director  of  M.I.T.’s  news  serv¬ 
ice.  The  correspondent  for  E&P 
was  told  there  was  no  point  in  his 
attending. 

Mr.  Mattill  explained  that  the 
e  lilors  were  told  that  they  could 
choose  between  an  open  meeting 
with  selected  information  or  an 
“off  the  record”  meeting  which 
would  cover  more  ground.  They 
chose  the  latter,  according  to  Mr. 
Mattill. 

The  restrictions  placed  on  the 
editorial  writers  require  them  to 
agree  not  to  make  direct  quotes 
or  to  attribute  their  information 
to  any  specific  person  Other¬ 
wise,  they  are  free  to  use  the  in¬ 
formation  as  background  informa¬ 
tion  in  editorials.  Mr.  Mattill  said. 

More  than  100  hundred  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Conference  attended 
the  meetings. 


On  Saturday  night,  the  group 
heard  three  experts  on  atomic  en¬ 
ergy  discuss  present  plans  for  de¬ 
fense  against  the  threat  of  attack. 

The  group  also  heard  two  Har¬ 
vard  professors  talk  about  the 
trends  in  our  economy.  Professors 
Sumner  H.  Slichter  and  John  Wil¬ 
liams  described  their  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  nation  must 
have  a  gradual  inflation  rather 
than  gradual  deflation  or  remain¬ 
ing  at  the  present  levels. 

In  a  panel  discussion  on  let¬ 
ters  to  the  editor,  Reed  Sarratt 
of  the  Winston-Salem  Sentinel  de¬ 
scribed  the  policy  of  his  paper 
which,  he  said,  has  materially  re¬ 
duced  the  number  of  letters  from 
cranks  or  religious  fanatics.  He 
said  editorials  are  sent  to  all  per¬ 
sons  who  might  be  intere.sted  in 
commenting  on  them,  with  a  re¬ 
quest  for  prompt  reply.  Usually, 
the  person  is  someone  with  a 
“name,”  making  it  possible  for  the 
Sentinel  to  publish  one  or  two 
letters  daily  from  nationally-known 
leaders  in  all  fields. 

It  was  suggested  in  later  dis¬ 
cussion  that  a  problem  exists  when 
a  paper  saspects  that  a  writer 
has  communistic  tendencies  and 
doesn’t  quite  know  how  to  identify 
the  writer  in  that  light.  It  was  pro¬ 
posed  that  an  editorial  note  dif¬ 
fering  with  the  writer  be  ap¬ 
pended.  Others  felt  that  positive 
identification  should  be  made  of 
the  person’s  known  affiliations. 

Better  Typography 
Editorial  page  editors  showed 
increased  concern  in  typographical 
and  makeup  problems.  More  than 
60  attended  a  session  where  Harry 
Gage,  typography  consultant, 
.showed  examples  of  typical  edi¬ 
torial  pages  and  summarized  prog¬ 
ressive  makeup  trends. 

The  lengthy  masthead  in  the 
upper  lefthand  corner  is  out  of 
date  and  wastes  valuable  reader- 
interest  space,  Mr.  Gage  comment¬ 
ed.  He  condemned  “ding-bats”  as 
uasightly  typographical  devices, 
and  pointed  out  that  boxes  are 
both  costly  in  man  hours  of  labor 
and  poor  in  appearance. 

Mr.  Gage  commended  particu¬ 
larly  the  editorial  pages  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  the 
Providence  (R.I.)  Journal,  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald  and 
the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury. 

During  critique  sessions,  com¬ 
mon  criticisms  were  1.  too  much 
syndicated  material  on  editorial 
page;  2.  too  few  local  editorials; 
3.  too  little  humor;  4.  bad  writ¬ 
ing  and  poor  copy  editing. 

Newly  elected  officers  of  the 
Conference  are;  Donovan  Rich¬ 
ardson,  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
chairman;  Paul  Trescott,  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  vicechairman; 
Jack  Kilpatrick,  Richmond  (Va.) 
News  Leader,  .secretary;  and  Rob- 
**rt  Kennedy,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun 
Times,  to  the  board  of  directors. 
Vermont  Royster,Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal.  and  Robert  White,  Mexico 
(Mo.)  Ledger,  were  reelected  to 
the  board  of  directors. 


Golden  Leslie  Paris 

Paris  Is  Named 
Production  Chief 
In  Indianapolis 

iNDIANAPOLISl 

Golden  Leslie  Paris  is  the  new 
production  manager  and  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendent  of  Indianapolis, 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  publisher  of  the- 
Star  and  the  News.  He  replaces 
Lee  L.  Doll,  who  resigned  effective 
Oct.  19. 

A  native  Hoosier,  the  31-year-- 
old  Paris  has  been  assistant  pro¬ 
duction  manager  and  mechanical 
superintendent  since  Peb.  5,  1952. 
He  attended  the  University  of  Col¬ 
orado  and  Oklahoma  A.  and  M, 
College  and  was  a  Marine  Corps 
officer  both  in  World  War  II  andi 
in  the  Korean  War. 

Mr.  Doll  served  27  years  on  the 
News,  working  in  the  advertising 
and  credit  departments  before 
starting  work  in  the  composing 
room.  He  became  chief  produc¬ 
tion  manager  in  1948  when  the 
News  and  Star  were  merged. 

■ 

Heads  Space  Dept. 

Donahue  &  Coe,  Inc.,  New  Yorlc- 
advertising  agency,  last  week  an., 
nounced  appointment  of  David  i 
Hogmer  as  executive  head  of  its , 
space  department.  He  was  for. 
merly  media  director  of  Grey  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency. 
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NEA  MEETING 

Carlson  Says  Postal 


Rates  Need 

Chicago 

PcBLisHERS  can  count  on  U.  S. 
Senator  Frank  Carlson  of  Kansas 
as  a  “friend  in  court”  when  the 
hassle  on  postal  rate  increases 
comes  up  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 

Sen.  Carlson,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  told  members 
of  the  National  Editorial  Associa- 
1ion  here  last  week  at  their  1 5th 
Eall  meeting  that  the  entire  rate 
structure  ot  the  Post  Office  is  due 
•for  a  searching  Congressional  ex¬ 
amination. 


Study 

are  set  by  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  itself,  without  reference  to 
Congress. 

He  cited  as  an  example  the  in¬ 
crease  of  200%  and  more  in  pos¬ 
tage  for  bulk  second-class  mail  to 
Latin  America  and  other  areas, 
announced  recently.  “I  am  advised 
that  this  increase,”  he  said,  “will 
in  soni’  instances  force  some  pub¬ 
lications  out  of  busine.ss  or  drive 
them  out  of  the  country.  In  either 
case  we  suffer  an  economic  loss. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  action  is 
a  good  example  of  why  all  postal 
rates  should  be  set  by  Congress.” 


Differs  with  SunnnerKeld 


He  took  issue  indirectly  with  a 
statement  made  by  Postmaster 
•General  Arthur  Summerfield  at  a 
•meeting  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  here  earlier  this  month. 
•(EAP,  Oct.  lO,  page  9).  The  sen¬ 
ator  asserted  “the  argument  about 
Post  Office  rates  frequently  re- 
A'olves  around  facts  that  are  not 
facts  at  all.” 

Examination  of  postal  rates  and 
rate-making  policies  is  one  phase 
of  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
pastal  system  being  conducted  by 
a  Citizens’  Advisory  Council  (in¬ 
cluding  publisher  representation) 
to  the  Senate  Post  Office  Commit¬ 
tee  headed  by  Sen.  Carlson.  The 
report  is  due  in  January. 

Alluding  to  Postmaster  General 
Summerfield’s  statement  before  In¬ 
land  publishers.  Sen.  Carlson  said: 

“The  statement  has  repeatedly 
been  made  by  members  of  the  Post 
Office  staff  that  the  loss  on  second- 
class  mail  was  $240,000,000  last 
year.  That  figure  has  been  re¬ 
peated  again  and  again  until  many 
.Americans,  including  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress,  have  come  to 
accept  it  as  a  fact.  But  it  is  not 
a  fact.  There  have  been  no  calcu¬ 
lations  that  can  be  accepted  as  to 
the  amount  of  actual  loss  on 
second-class  mail — if  there  really 
Is  any  loss. 

Up  to  Congress 

“Why?  Because  the  $240-million 
figure  is  the  result  of  arbitrary 
allocations  of  all  postal  costs 
among  the  various  classes  of  mail 
— no  matter  how  these  costs  are 
Incurred.  These  cost  allocations 
make  no  allowance,  for  example, 
for  the  fact  that  the  Post  Office 
was  designed  primarily  for  the 
quickest  and  best  possible  handling 
of  first-class  mail.” 

Referring  to  another  aspect  of 
rate-making.  Sen.  Carlson  said  that 
Gongress  and  only  Congress  must 
regulate  postal  services  and  ap¬ 
prove  postal  charges,  but  that  in 
some  cases  the  government  has 
strayed  from  this  principle  to  the 
extent  that  some  rates  and  fees 


Opposed  to  ‘Kidnapping’ 

He  added  that  he  would  oppose 
any  further  “kidnapping”  of  the 
rate-making  power  from  Congress 
by  the  Post  Office  Department,  and 
said  that  “in  addition  Congress 
should  explore  every  possibility  of 
retrieving  those  portions  of  the 
rate-making  power  which  have  al¬ 
ready  been  taken  over  by  the  Post 
Office  Department.” 

Turning  his  attention  to  the  serv¬ 
ice  rendered  by  newspapers  and 
magazines  through  second-class 
mail.  Sen.  Carlson  said  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  newspaper  and  magazine 
publishers  are  serioiusly  concerned 
over  “misrepresentations  about  the 
publishing  industry  which  have 
been  widely  publicized  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  recent  proposals  for 
postal  rate  increases.” 

“I  sympathize  with  this  con¬ 
cern.”  he  said.  “The  American 
publishers  are  honorable  and  patri¬ 
otic  men.  Their  position  on  postal 
rates  reflects  not  only  their  own 
interests  but  their  sincere  opinion 
as  to  what  is  best  for  the  country. 

“It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  all 
that  you  people  have  done  to  make 
more  and  more  vital  information 
available  to  more  and  more  Amer¬ 
icans  through  second<lass  mail. 
Second<lass  is  the  great  educa¬ 
tional  category.  To  provide  the 
American  people  with  information 
of  record — information  which  we 
must  have  and  hold  if  we  are  to 
remain  a  nation  of  free,  knowl- 
edgable  men  and  women — there 
is  no  substitute  for  the  newspaper. 
And  since  almost  all  of  us  here 
come  from  small  towns,  I  am  sure 
you  will  forgive  me  if  I  give  par¬ 
ticular  credit  to  the  small-town 
newspapers  of  rural  America.” 

Endorse  Council  Study 

NEA  members,  in  a  resolution 
adopted,  expressed  confidence  in 
the  “effective  objectivity”  of  the 
Advisory  Council. 

In  another  resolution,  NEA  as¬ 
serted  that  current  surveys  disclose 
widespread  complaints  and  sub¬ 
scription  cancellations  “directly  at¬ 
tributable”  to  late  delivery  of  news¬ 


papers  in  the  mails,  and  urged  tary  of  Commerce,  suggested  that 
that  the  Post  Office  Department  small-town  publishers  become  ac- 
take  steps  to  immediately  rescind  live  civic  leaders,  providing  not 
its  order  extending  the  simplified  only  “true  news,”  but  exercising 
form  of  address  for  mail  matter  to  opinion-forming  leadership  through 
city  and  village  carrier  service.  their  editorial  pages.  He  told  of 
A  sobering  address  on  ethics  the  Seattle  plan  in  which  local 
was  given  by  Norman  E.  Isaacs,  chamber  of  commerce  leaders  meet 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Times  managing  with  Seattle  publishers  every  Mon¬ 
editor  and  president  of  the  Asso-  day  to  “kick  the  ball  around”  on 
ciated  Press  Managing  Editors.  civic  matters. 

“Please  don’t  tell  me  that  sound  Progress  was  reported  by  Weekly 
ethical  conduct  is  just  a  luxury  for  Newspaper  Representatives.  Inc. 
tho.se  of  us  on  the  larger  papers  C.  W.  Brown,  Oconomowoc  (Wis.) 
with  big  staffs  and  money  to  Enterprise,  WNR  president,  said 
spend.”  he  said.  “Please  don’t  tell  WNR.  operating  under  controls  set 
me  that  morals  and  ethics  begin  up  by  the  board  and  administered 
and  end  with  big  city  papers.  by  a  four-manager  operating  com- 
“I  am  aware  of  some  of  the  mittee,  earned  $38,780.12  in  the 
problems  that  face  the  small-town  eight  months’  period,  Jan.  1  to 
editor.  And  I  am  not  suggesting  Sept.  1.  Out  of  these  earnings, 
that  he  run  a  rip-roaring,  hell-  WNR  paid  $37,024.29  in  reduc- 
raising  local  newspaper.  I  am  not  t ion  of  the  1952  indebtedness  to 
suggesting  that  he  be  an  aloof,  in-  publishers. 

trospective  lone  wolf.  Warren  Grieb,  general  manager, 

“I  know  as  well  as  you  that  the  said  Plymouth  is  planning  to  use 
small-town  editor  must  be  a  part  6.000  weeklies  in  1954.  The  Ply- 
of  his  community’s  life.  But  this  mouth  campaign  in  small-town 
does  not  mean  that  because  the  markets  will  be  placed  by  N.  W. 
editor  is  a  part  of  the  community  Ayer  agency  under  WNR’s  one- 
he  must  kow-tow  to  every  sugges-  order,  one-bill,  one<heck  plan, 
tion  of  a  so-called  leading  citizen,  Mr.  Brown  was  reelected  WNR 
nor  does  it  mean  that  he  must  president.  Paul  C.  Smith,  Rock 
bootlick  every  prospective  adver-  Rapids  (Iowa)  Lyons  County  Re- 
tiser.  porter,  was  named  vicepresident, 

“Our  basic  function  is  not  legal  and  Gene  .Alleman.  Michigan  Press 
advertising.  It  is  not  any  kind  of  Association,  chairman  of  the  oper- 
advertising.  It  is  not  the  printing  ating  committee,  was  reelected  sec- 
business  that  is  done  on  the  side,  retary-treasurer.  Newly-elected  to 
The  one  function  we  have  that  su-  the  board  were  Clarence  LaFrom- 
persedes  everything  is  to  convey  boise.  Washington  Newspaper  Pub- 
information.  We  are  common  car-  lishers  Association,  succeeding 
riers.  The  freedom  of  the  press  Stanford  Smith,  formerly  of  the 
was  given  for  that  purpose — and  Georgia  Press  Association,  now 
that  purpose  alone.  with  the  American  Newspaper 

“Freedom  of  the  press  cannot  Publishers  Association;  and  H. 
mean  the  license  to  keep  people  Richmond  Campbell,  Larchmont 
from  knowing.  And  we  keep  them  (N.  Y.)  Times, 
from  knowing  whenever  we  are  John  Shinners,  Hartford  (Wis.) 
backward  and  arrogant  in  operat-  Times-Press,  NEA  ABC  Commit- 
ing  our  papers.  tee  chairman,  urged  more  weekly 

“Newspapers  are  backward  and  memberships  in  the  Audit  Bureau 
arrogant  when  they  virtually  re-  of  Circulations.  There  are  at  pres- 
fuse  to  cover  the  news  of  their  ent  about  700. 
communities  properly.”  Trend  to  Twice  >>'eekly 

Freedom  in  Jeopardy  A  new  trend  in  the  weekly  field 

John  B.  Long,  manager  of  Cali-  is  the  establishment  of  semi-weekly 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso-  or  twin  weeklies,  two  speakers 
ciation,  a.sserted  that  freedom  of  pointed  out.  Scott  Schoen,  Red- 
information  in  this  country  is  in  wood  Falls  (Minn.)  Leader,  spoke 
jeopardy.  He  cited  the  Supreme  in  favor  of  the  semi-weekly  (Tucs- 
Court’s  refusal  to  disturb  a  Cali-  day  and  Thursday)  which  gives  the 
fornia  law  making  a  newspaper  community  better  service.  Dollar 
subject  to  a  “privilege  of  doing  volume  this  year  will  be  four  times 
business”  tax.  (E&P,  Oct.  17,  that  of  1939,  he  said,  when  he 
page  7).  operated  as  a  weekly. 

“Every  city  in  the  United  States  Any  good-.sized  weekly  (16 

may  force  you  to  get  a  license  to  pages  and  up)  can  do  substantially 
publish  a  newspaper,”  said  Mr.  better  as  a  semi-weekly,  said  Mr. 
Long.  “We  do  not  choose  to  sub-  Schoen,  who  pointed  out  that  sub¬ 
mit — yet.  We  do  not  propose  to  scription  rates  can  be  raised  with 
be  licensed.  We  choose  to  fight  an  actual  gain  in  total  circulati(»; 
for  the  man  on  the  street’s  right  classified  revenue  has  jumped  to 
to  know  and  to  disagree  with  us.”  four  times  its  former  volume  and 
Hugh  Boyd,  New  Brunswick  display  advertising  increased. 

(N.  J.)  Home-News,  recommended  William  Jarnagin,  Storm  Lake 

that  newspaper  a.ssociations  direct-  (Iowa)  Pilot  Tribune,  told  of  the 
ly  concerned  with  the  freedom  of  “twin”  operation  with  the  Storm 
information  problem  name  a  com-  Lake  Register.  The  two  papers 
mittee  to  study  the  possible  for-  operate  as  separate  units,  published 
mation  of  a  National  Freedom  of  from  one  plant,  one  on  Tuesday. 
Information  Council.  the  other  on  Thursday.  Overhead 

Walter  Williams,  Under-Secre-  is  greatly  reduced,  he  said. 
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FRENCH  BREAD  is  a  memento  of  their  whirlwind  dash  to  Paris  on 
a  recipe  junket:  Left  to  right —  Betty  Dietz,  Dayton  News;  Willie 
Snow  Ethridge.  Louisville  Courier-Journal;  Phyllis  Battelle,  INS;  and 
Vem  Hangland,  AP. 


Pillsbury's  Guest 

Paris  Junket 
Inaugurates 
Recipe  Service 

By  Betty  Dietz 

Doyton  (Ohio)  News 

A  whirlwind  weekend  tour 
took  a  party  of  4 1  American  press, 
television,  radio  and  TV  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  Paris  to  attend  the 
opening  of  an  international  recipe 
exchange  service  by  one  of  the 
nation’s  leading  food  companies. 
Pillsbury  Mills,  Inc.,  played  host 
for  the  weekend  program,  Oct. 
15-19,  climaxed  with  a  formal 
dinner  at  the  Ritz  hotel  on  the 
Place  Vendome. 

The  trip  was  believed  to  be  one 
of  the  most  heavily  insured  flights 
to  leave  New  York  International 
Airport.  The  capacity  plane  load — 
60  persons  including  Pillsbury  and 
Trans-World  Airlines  officials — 
was  insured  at  $25,000  each.  In 
addition,  many  of  the  party  sup¬ 
plemented  the  coverage  with  poli¬ 
cies  in  both  New  York  and  Paris. 

Paul  Gerot,  president  of  Pills¬ 
bury,  said  the  foreign  recipe  ex¬ 
change  has  two  purposes  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  most  obvious,  that  of 
selling  flour.  He  feels  it  will  stim¬ 
ulate  interest  in  good  food  and 
make  available  to  U.S.  housewives 
foreign  recipes  that  are  authentic 
and  easy  to  follow.  He  is  also 
convinced  the  project  will  stir  new 
interest  in  European  travel. 

French  Are  Agog 

Mr.  Gerot  quoted  Mrs.  Marga¬ 
ret  Thompson  Biddle,  who  enter- 
tained  the  group  at  her  home  in 
Fontainbleau,  as  saying  that  the 
French  are  all  agog  over  the  idea. 

The  flour  company  has  estab¬ 
lished  an  office  in  France.  The 
plan  is  to  send  a  woman  repre¬ 
sentative  to  Scandinavian  countries 
for^  four  months  to  uncover  new 
recipes.  Another  will  make  a  study 
of  France  and  Italy  for  the  same 
purpose. 

The  U.  S.  writers  found  them¬ 
selves  on  the  reverse  end  of  the 
recipe  exchange  plan  when  they 
'vere  interviewed  by  the  French 

I  press.  Food  editors  were  asked  to 
supply  typical  American  recipes. 

Ambassador  and  Mrs.  C.  Doug¬ 
las  Dillon  welcomed  the  press 
party  at  a  reception  where  the 
I  piece  de  resistance  was  miniature 
hot  dogs.  Petit  fours  provided  the 
French  touch. 

I  Tables  set  up  at  the  Ritz  fea- 
I  turcd  European  foods  which  will 
be  introduced  to  American  read- 
m  via  Pillsbury’s  new  service. 
Appointments  valued  at  $30,000 
were  used  for  the  four  tables,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Thomas  Kernan,  editor 
of  Maixon  et  Gardins. 

Gigi.  popular  Paris  model,  cre¬ 
ated  a  sensation  in  a  blue  taffeta 
j  cocktail  apron  designed  by  Schia- 
I  Parelli.  Each  of  the  guests  is  to 
I  receive  an  apron,  it  was  annouiKcd. 


Saturday  night  found  the  press 
group  in  distinguished  company  at 
the  Ritz.  Eve  Curie,  Mme.  Schia¬ 
parelli,  Mrs.  John  Hughes  (wife 
of  the  U.S.  ambassador  to  NATO) 
and  French  government  officials 
were  among  the  guests.  After  din¬ 
ing  on  turbot,  lamb  and  partridge, 
and  sipping  wines  that  included  a 
reserve  champagne  vintage  1865, 
guests  saw  dancers  from  the  Lido 
in  an  energetic  Can-Can  that 
earned  them  their  “bifsteak”  for 
the  day. 

Gift  shopping  occupied  both 
men  and  women  at  Orly  and  again 
at  Shannon,  Ireland,  where  the 
plane  stopped  briefly  on  the  way 
hack  to  the  States.  Several  ex¬ 
perts  on  the  subject  estimated  the 
plane  load  was  heavier  by  500 
pounds  of  Irish  whisky  when  the 
Constellation’s  motors  warmed  up 
again.  The  long  “string”  loaves  of 
French  bread  that  were  thrust  into 
the  guests’  hands  when  they  dis¬ 
embarked  added  more  color  than 
weight. 

Included  in  the  flight  list,  in 
addition  to  this  writer,  were  Doro¬ 
thy  Roe,  AP;  Norman  Montellier, 
U.P.;  Phyllis  Battelle,  INS;  Har¬ 
low  Church.  U.P.;  Jack  Springer. 
Wide  World;  Charles  Bauer.  In¬ 
ternational  News  photos;  Tom 
Donnelly,  Washington  Daiiv  News 
William  P.  Steven.  Minneapolis 
Tribune:  Clementine  Paddleford, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune:  Cecily 
Brownstone.  AP;  Gaynor  Maddox, 
NEA;  Marjorie  Mills,  Boston  Her¬ 
ald-Traveler:  Isabel  Dubois.  Chica¬ 
go  Daily  News:  Maria  Wooden. 
Baltimore  Post:  Lois  McCloskey, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer:  Florence 
LaGanke  Harris.  Cleveland  Press: 
Adele  Whitely  Fletcher,  American 
Weekly:  Edward  Fales,  Parade: 
William  A.  White.  Pittsburgh 
Press;  Mrs.  Willie  Snow  Ethridge, 
Louisville  Courier- Journal:  Clarice 
Rowlands.  Milwaukee  Journal: 
Margaret  Carr,  Toronto  Daily  Star. 
and  Vern  Haugland.  AP. 


Bodine's  Photo 
Art  Featured 
In  Boy  Sections 

Baltimore 

Two  editions  of  the  tabloid-sized 
Metrogravure  Magazine  of  the 
Sunday  Sun  have  been  given  over 
to  a  story  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 
The  first,  on  Oct.  18,  ran  to  40 
pages,  including  advertising,  and 
the  second  to  32  pages. 

The  main  stories  were  written 
by  Harold  A.  Williams.  But  the 
two  editions  were  largely  the  work 
of  A.  Aubrey  Bodine,  photograph¬ 
ic  director  and  winner  of  many 
prizes. 

Mr.  Bodine  spent  months  going 
up  and  down  the  Bay  for  unusual 
shots,  and  drew  on  his  large  file 
of  old  pictures.  Some  of  his  glass- 
plate  negatives  predate  the  work¬ 
ing  memory  of  many  younger  pho¬ 
tographers. 

The  Bay  story  was  a  year  in 
the  making  and  originally  was 
planned  for  one  edition  but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  amount  of  material, 
was  made  into  two. 

Promotion  for  the  two  editions 
included  1.000  lines  of  advertising 
in  33  weeklies  and  three  dailies  in 
the  Bay  Country  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia;  special  programs  over 
the  Sunpapers’  television  station, 
and  a  display  window  at  the  Enoch 
Pratt  Free  Library. 

In  addition,  letters  were  mailed 
to  784  school  principals  in  Mary¬ 
land  and  Virginia,  with  copies  of 
the  two  editions  being  mailed  to 
each  school. 

The  8-ycar-old  magazine  section 
of  the  Sunday  Sun  is  dedicated  to 
modern  and  historical  Maryland. 
It  has  had  two  previous  special  ed¬ 
itions,  one  on  the  tercentenary  of 
.Annapolis  and  the  other  “Mary¬ 
land  The  Beautiful.” 
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Hoiles,  Hoyt 
Carry  on  Feud 
In  Paid  Space 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

.A  smoldering  feud  between  the 
morning  Free  Press  and  the  after¬ 
noon  Gazette  Telegraph  bursty  into 
the  open  this  week  after  Edwin  P. 
Hoyt,  editor, and  publisher  of  the 
Free  Press,  offered  to  donate  $10,- 
000  to  charity  if  his  rival  publish¬ 
er,  Harry  Hoiles,  could  prove  the 
Free  Pres.s  was  losing  $17,000  a 
month  or  being  subsidized  by  the 
International  Typographical  Un¬ 
ion  (E&P,  Oct.  17,  page  14). 

Mr.  Hoyt’s  offer,  contained  in 
a  Free  Press  editorial,  was  in  an¬ 
swer  to  an  offer  by  Mr.  Hoiles  to 
donate  $5,000  to  charity  if  Mr. 
Hoyt  could  prove  he  is  not  being 
subsdiized  or  losing  the  $17,000. 

The  battle  was  touched  off  by 
a  full-page  ad  Mr.  Hoyt  bought 
in  the  Sunday.  Oct.  18  issiie  of 
the  Gazette  Telegraph.  In  it  he 
charged  Mr.  Hoiles  with  making 
“misstatements  and  untruths.” 

Mr.  Hoiles  answered  Mr.  Hoyt’s 
statement  with  a  full-page  ad  on 
the  opposite  page,  in  which  he 
made  the  $5,000  offer.  The  Hoiles’ 
ad,  in  addition  to  repeating 
charges  that  the  Free  Press  is 
subsidized  by  Unitypo,  a  subsid¬ 
iary  of  ITU,  also  claimed  that  Mr. 
Hoyt  has  lost  $400,000  on  the 
paper’s  operation  since  August, 
1951. 

Mr.  Hoyt  then  responded  with 
his  editorial  and  $  10,000-offer  in 
the  Monday  morning  editions  of 
the  Free  Press.  Mr.  Hoyt  said  his 
paper  “has  not  been  subsidired  by 
that  union  (the  ITU)  since  it  w^s 
sold  to  me  on  Aug.  1.  1951.”  His 
ad  in  the  Gazette  Telegraph  con¬ 
tained  a  subscription  coupon,  urg¬ 
ing  readers  to  subscribe  to  the 
Free  Press. 

■ 

J.  Ross  Bates  Heads 
Canadian  Ad  Group 

Montreal 

J.  Ross  Bates  of  the  St.  Catha¬ 
rines  (Ont.)  Standard  was  elected 
president  of  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers’  Association  of 
Eastern  Canada  to  succeed  Eric 
M.  Wilson  of  the  Montreal  Star. 

Other  officers:  Charles  G.  Fenn, 
London  (Ont.)  Free  Press,  first 
vicepresident;  Robert  Pearson, 
Sudbury  (Ont.)  Star,  second  vice- 
president;  and  L.  P.  Vezina  of 
L" Action  Catholique,  Quebec  City, 
secretary-treasurer. 

■ 

Dwight  Young  Wed 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Dwight  Young,  editor-publisher 
of  the  Journal  Herald,  and  Miss 
Margaret  Shardelow  were  married 
here  Oct.  16.  The  bride  has  been 
head  of  the  English  departmeHuo* 
Roosevelt  high  school  for 
years.  Mr.  Young  became  Bijy 
of  the  Journal  Herald  33  ycars^^o. 
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Kinsey  Drops 
Story  Checking, 
Changes  Talk 


Indianapolis 
Dr.  Alfred  Kinsey.  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  sex  researcher,  and  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Neuropsychiatric  Association, 
yielded  to  newsmen  and  opened 
the  meeting  at  which  Dr.  Kinsey 
spoke  here  Oct.  17. 

But  Dr.  Kinsey  made  a  quick 
change  in  subject  matter.  The 
printed  program  listed  the  title  of 
his  discussion  as  “Critical  Points 
in  Female  Sexual  Behavior.”  But 
when  he  made  his  speech  he  said 
it  would  concern  “Concepts  of 
Normality  and  .'\bnormality.” 

In  an  on-again-off-again  opera¬ 
tion,  Dr.  Kinsey  said  he  would  re¬ 
quire  reporters  covering  a  tech¬ 
nical  speech  to  submit  copy  for 
checking  before  publication.  When 
newsmen  complained,  the  neuro¬ 
psychiatrists  voted  to  hold  a  closed 
meeting.  .\  n  d  then  Dr.  Kinsey 
threw  the  .session  open  to  newsmen 
without  restrictions. 

He  ran  into  a  hornet’s  nest  of 
ministers  and  religious  leaders  who 
verbally  chastized  him  for  making 
the  speech  in  the  first  place. 

Had  Reviewed  Book  Reports 
Dr.  Kinsey  explained  that  he 
does  not  ask  to  review  copy  cover¬ 
ing  addresses  before  public  groups, 
but  the  meeting  here  was  that  of 
a  scientific  boiy  and  considered 
as  a  private  audience, 

X)r.  Kinsey  said  newsmen  cov- 
ftritlg  a  speech  before  parole  of- 
flcefi  in  San  Diego.  Calif,  had 
«i|ndd  t  h  e  checking  agreement 
without  protest.  He  said  some  be¬ 
lieved  it  assured  accuracy. 

Dr.  Kinsey  had  previously  ap¬ 
plied  the  pre-publication  review  re¬ 
quest  in  August,  prior  to  news 
stories  concerning  his  book  on  the 
sex  life  of  females. 

The  National  Association  of  Sci¬ 
ence  Writers’  protest  of  the  local 
incident  took  cognizance  of  his 
earlier  request,  stating: 

“Submission  of  news  stories  on 
your  female  book  was  agreed  to 
because  of  special  circumstances 
surrounding  copyright  ownership 
of  advance  proofs  made  available. 
Your  current  demand  raises  an  is¬ 
sue  of  broader  implications  and 
we  urge  you  to  withdraw  it.  No 
self-respecting  newsman  can  cover 
your  speeches  under  terms  you  lay 
down.” 

“The  principle  at  stake,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  wire,  “is  the  peril  of 
coloring  the  news  story  for  self 
interest.  The  public  must  always 
know  that  news  articles  are  ob¬ 
jective  reports  by  unbiased  news¬ 
men. 

“Your  wish  for  accurate  report¬ 
ing  of  your  remarks  can  be  insured 
by  making  text  available,  or  if 
speech  is  extemporaneous,  by  sit¬ 
ting  down  with  newsmen  and  an¬ 
swering  question.” 

J.  Russell  Wiggins.  Washington 
(D.C.)  Post,  ASNE  freedom  of 


information  committee  chairman, 
also  objected  to  Dr.  Kinsey’s  ac¬ 
tion,  asserting:  “Perhaps  the  news¬ 
papers  should  agree  not  to  go  into 
biological  research  if  Kinsey  will 
agree  not  to  go  into  newspaper 
editing.” 


Daily's  Effort 
Cuts  Desertion 
Rate  in  Army 


Dictionary  Sales 
Zoom  in  Contest 


Mechanical  Parley 

continued  from  page  9 


mats.  It  will  cost  $258,  Mr.  Flint 
said. 


Primers  for  Retailers 


Harry  L.  Gage,  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company  consultant, 
made  a  plea  at  the  composing 
room  clinic  that  newspapers  pro¬ 
vide  a  set  of  primers  on  advertis¬ 
ing  composition  and  conduct  train¬ 
ing  courses  for  retailers. 

In  a  brief  discussion  of  nine- 
column  format,  David  Howe,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Burlington 
(yt.)Free  Press,  explained  that  the 
change  was  possible  in  his  plant 
because  the  old  press  could  handle 
wide  rolls.  Thus  the  life  of  the 
press  has  been  extended.  Most  of 
the  postwar  presses  are  too  nar¬ 
row  to  accommodate  rolls  for  nine 
column  pages,  others  mentioned. 

Some  advertisers  who  objected 
at  first  to  a  column  of  type  along¬ 
side  a  “full-page  ad”  have  come 
around  to  buying  all  nine  columns, 
Mr.  Howe  said. 

J.  William  Powers,  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Free  Press, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Con¬ 
ference,  succeeding  Charles  W. 
Noonan,  Providence  (R.I.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Bulletin.  Other  officers:  Vice- 
president,  Raymond  J.  Cox,  Ban¬ 
gor  (Me.)  Daily  News;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Walter  C.  Crighton,  New 
London  (Conn. )  Day. 


Harwood 


Guild  Asking  $150 
On  New  Orleans  Item 

New  Orleans 

The  Newspaper  Guild  has  re¬ 
opened  negotiations  with  the  Item 
seeking  $150  weekly  minimums 
for  reporters,  photographers,  edi¬ 
torial  artists,  and  rewrite  men  be¬ 
ginning  fifth-year  service. 

Elias  McColloster,  real  estate 
editor,  recently  was  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  guild  and  is  leading 
negotiations  with  Item  manage¬ 
ment. 

Under  terms  of  the  present  con¬ 
tract,  fifth-year  reporters  and  edi¬ 
torial  employes  in  their  category 
received  a  $4  boost  July  10  to  $93 
a  week.  An  increase  to  $96.50  is 
provided  next  April. 


Handlers  Get  Raise 

Toronto 

Paper  handlers  on  the  three  To¬ 
ronto  dailies  have  a  new  contract 
giving  them  increases  ranging  from 
$9.50  to  $13  a  week,  retroactive 
to  Oct.  1,  1952.  Some  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  w'ill  receive  retroactive  pay  of 
more  than  $500.  The  new  agree¬ 
ment  sets  a  35-hour  scale  of 
$69.50  for  days,  and  $71.50  for 
nights  and  fringe  benefits. 


Louisville,  Ky. 

In  a  copyrighted  article,  the 
Louisville  Times  this  week  pub¬ 
lished  a  story  announcing  a  30 
per  cent  drop 
in  the  Army’s 
AWOL  and  de¬ 
desertion  rate. 

The  newspaper 
said  the  reduc¬ 
tion  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  an  Army 
crackdown  policy 
put  into  effect 
after  the  Times’ 
series  of  articles 
earlier  this  year 
on  the  scope  of 
the  soldier  runaway  problem. 

The  Times  disclosed  the  drop 
in  an  announcement  made  by  T.A. 
Young,  special  assistant  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Army.  He  revealed 
that  some  6,900  convicted  soldiers 
had  been  sent  to  Korea  and  other 
Far  East  bases  under  the  new 
Army  policy. 

Mr.  Young’s  announcement  in 
a  letter  to  Senator  John  Sherman 
Cooper  revealed  that  Army  rep¬ 
resentatives  had  met  with  one  of 
the  Louisville  Times  men,  Lorenzo 
Martin,  of  the  Washington  Bureau, 

The  original  series,  published 
last  January,  was  written  by  Rich- 
hard  Harwood.  All  of  the  articles 
were  given  national  attention  and 
the  Times’  charge  that  from  20,- 
000  to  25,000  soldiers  were  de¬ 
serting  or  going  AWOL  each 
month  was  confirmed  a  few  days 
later  at  the  Pentagon. 

Within  a  few  more  days,  the 
Army  ordered  commanding  offi¬ 
cers  to  put  in  effect  rigid  new 
rules,  including  overseas  shipment 
for  convicted  AWOL’s,  the  assess¬ 
ment  on  the  runaways  of  the  costs 
of  their  apprehension,  including  re¬ 
wards  and  travel  expenses  of 
guards  sent  to  return  them  to  their 
camps,  plus  an  increase  from  $15 
to  $25  in  the  bounty  offered  to 
civilian  police  for  the  capture  of 
missing  soldiers. 

In  its  story  this  week,  the  Times 
said  that,  based  on  the  Army’s 
earlier  admission  of  20,000  run¬ 
aways  a  month,  the  1953  figures 
should  show  a  reduction  of  80,000 
cases  of  desertion  and  AWOL. 

Mr.  Harwood’s  series  was  a 
“first  rate  piece  of  enterprise  re¬ 
porting,”  said  Times  news  exec¬ 
utives.  They  added  that  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tin,  in  Washington,  had  provided 
“excellent  backstopping  and  fol¬ 
low-through.” 


Ottawa 

The  Ottawa  Evening  Citizen'% 
“Build-Your-Own”  Crossword  Puz¬ 
zle  contest  has  made  so  much  of 
a  hit  with  its  readers  that  the  city’s 
book  stores  are  running  out  of  the 
fourth  edition  of  the  Concise  Ox¬ 
ford  Dictionary.  This  dictionary  is 
t  h  e  official  authority  for  those 
composing  their  own  crossword 
puzzles.  The  paper  offered  a  $100 
prize  to  each  weekly  winner. 


Oregon  Journal 
Revamps  for 
8-Editions  Plan 


Portland,  Ore. 

Complete  revamping  of  daily 
edition  times  and  titles  by  the 
Oregon  Journal  took  effect  Oct. 
12,  with  a  new  eight-editions  plan 
announced  by  Publisher  William 
W.  Knight. 

Color,  hitherto  used  sparingly 
only  on  the  red  streak  street  final 
edition,  will  be  used  to  identify  all 
three  street  sale  editions  of  the 
paper.  Managing  Editor  David  W. 
Eyre  explained. 

The  Blue  Streak  will  be  the  day’s 
first  paper,  designed  for  early 
morning  street  sale.  The  Street 
Final,  with  a  red  streak,  will  ttp- 
pear  early  in  the  afternoon  and 
the  Green  Streak,  sports  final,  will 
appear  at  3:30  p.m. 

“Portland  homes  will  receive  a 
paper  that  leaves  our  composing 
room  shortly  before  2  p.m.,”  Mr. 
Eyre  explained. 

The  two  Northwest  editions, 
covering  upstate  and  midstate 
areas,  round  out  the  day’s  run. 


Joins  Ridder-Johns 


Port  Arthur  News 
Has  Oil  Edition 

Port  Arthur,  Tex. 

The  Port  Arthur  News  pub¬ 
lished  a  112-page  special  edition  in 
connection  with  the  city’s  first  an¬ 
nual  CavOlLcade  celebration,  hail¬ 
ing  the  community’s  three  big  oil 
refineries  and  five  rubber  and 
chemical  plants  in  observance  of 
National  Oil  Progress  Week.  John 
F.  .\yres,  editor  of  the  News,  was 
a  member  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  directing  the  festival. 

The  edition  carried  183.938 
lines  of  advertising,  according  to 
Jack  Scott,  advertising  manager. 


50-Year  Flashback 

Yakima,  Wash. 
Readers  of  the  Yakima  Daily 
Republic  got  a  peek  at  the  pas* 
when  they  opened  their  Oct.  1’ 
Issues  of  the  afternoon  daily- 
Pages  two  and  three  were  give® 


Chicago  over  to  reproductions  of  the 
Joseph  P.  Wall,  formerly  of  the  two  pages  of  the  Daily  Republic 
Chicago  Sun-Times  national  adver-  issue  of  Oct.  12,  1903.  Occ^ioj* 
tising  staff,  has  joined  the  Chicago  for  the  re-run  was  the  Republics 
sales  staff  of  Ridder-Johns,  Inc.,  golden  anniversary  as  a  daily-  u 
newspaper  representatives.  began  in  1879  as  a  weekly. 
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John  L  Lewis 
Extends  Hand 
To  Guild  Chief 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

John  L.  Lewis’  powerful  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  extend¬ 
ed  financial  support  and  the  hand 
of  friendship  to  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  here  Oct.  17  at 
a  banquet  honoring  Joseph  F.  Col. 
lis,  new  ANG  president. 

Presentation  of  the  $3,000 
check,  a  surprise  feature  of  the 
affair  arranged  by  the  Wilkes  - 
Barre  Local  of  ANG  for  its  past 
president  who  defeated  Harry 
Martin  by  214  votes  in  the  na¬ 
tional  election,  was  made  by 
Thoma.s  Kennedy,  UMWA  vice- 
president. 


R.  Hoe  Group 
Tells  Details  of 
Auer's  Ouster 

Eight  executives  of  R.  Hoe  & 
Co.  have  issued  a  statement  to 
stockholders  in  connection  with 
the  current  attempt  of  the  Stock¬ 
holders  Protective  Committee  to 
have  a  meeting  called  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  reinstating  Joseph  L.  Auer 
as  company  president.  Mr.  Auer 
was  voted  out  by  the  directors  last 
July  (E&P.  Sept.  26,  page  59), 

The  Committee,  which  is  call¬ 
ing  for  the  special  meeting  of 
Class  A  stockholders  Nov.  24, 
said  more  than  55  per  cent  of 
these  stockholders  had  made  re¬ 
quests  for  the  gathering.  Removal 
of  four  other  executives  will  be 
sought — Chairman  Neil  P.  Cullen 
and  Harrv  K.  Barr.  William  L. 


Mr.  Collis,  assistant  managing  „  _ _ _ _ ......  .  .  .  .  sought — Chairman  Neil  P.  Cullen 

editor  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Record,  JP^ONAL  FRIENDSHIP  was  backed  by  financial  sentimenb  when  K.  Barr.  William  L. 

had  sought  advice  from  Mr.  Lewis.  Thomas  Kennedy,  left,  vicepresident  of  the  United  Mine  Worker  of  ^  ^  L.  Munzert. 

tKo*  r.  America,  gave  a  check  for  $3,000  to  Joseph  F.  Collis.  new  president  ,  , 

Begot  that  in  the  form  of  a  per-  ^  American  Newspaper  Guild,  for  use  in  guild  activities.  This  naembers. 

^nal  etter  but  the  check  was  highlighted  a  tesfimonial  turnout  of  250  at  a  Wilkes-Barre  The  company  will  act  on  the  re- 

brought  along  by  Mr.  Kennedy.  Qct.  17  honoring  the  new  ANG  leader.  according  to  Comptroller 


brought  along  by  Mr.  Kennedy.  Qct.  17  honorin 

Guild  leaders  from  New  York  _ 

and  from  various  locals  affiliated 

with  the  Middle  Atlantic  District  NANA  Buys  Weekly 
Council,  heard  Mr.  Collis  pledge  Mortage  Default 
himself  to  work  for  the  improve-  Washinoton 

ment  of  conditions  for  newspaper  v,  .l  a  •  vi  ai 

workers  and  for  the  organization 

of  the  unorganized.  ^  ha.s  purchased  the  M«ry/«mf 

He  said  That  “the  $50  a  week  “‘Silver  Spring,  Md  after 


uuiiu  aviiT itica*  Ji  Ilia  •••  .  .* 

10  at  a  Wilkes-Barre  The  company  will  act  on  the  re- 
<G  leader.  quests,  according  to  Comptroller 

_ I _  William  F.  Byrne,  after  it  com- 

.  pletcs  a  check  of  the  names  of 

Santa  Monica  Outlook  stockholders  involved,  in  the 
Makes  Staff  Changes  "i^antime  however,  a  booklet  re- 
c  ^  ^  ..f  p  y  to  charges  has  been  sent  to 

I  i  St^kholdcrs  bv  the  management 

Istadt  has  been  named  ^p. 


North  .American  Newspaper  Al-  R.  A.  Fahlstadt  has  been  named  t^r  nr/sviVc  tr>  r>n- 

liance  ha.s  purchased  the  Maryland  managing  editor  of  the  Santa  Mo-  ..  nf  a  snecial  meet 


«  .-11  •  c  j  •  .  caiusing  the  newspaper  to  be  put  Carl  F.  White  who  resigned  to  be-  *  _ 

reporter  still  is  found  in  too  many  ,,  •  ui  i  r  •  r  u  •_  /-  n  .  r .  r  .u  says,  in  part: 

f 1  j  on  the  auction  block  for  default  in  come  Collector  of  Customs  for  the 


sections  of  the  nation  and  declared  ' 

radio  and  television  are  taking  Payments  on  a  mortgage  .  ^  .  .  .  .  .......a.  a,. - ...... 

many  high  caliber  workers  from  The  News  is  one  of  the  largest  Starting  in  the  newspaper  bus.-  restoration 

newspapers  by  paying  better  Maryland,  competing  ness  as  a  printers  devil  in  Michi- 

money.  Washington  dailies.  gan  Mr.  Fahlstadt  came  to  the  ^ 

Mr.  Collis  said  he  intends  to  precipitate  resignations  of  key  per- 

work  to  make  the  ANG  the  “most  ^^^A  which  holds  a  $35,(WO  from  the  Santa  Ana  (CM  )  Reg-  destructive  of 

successful,  most  progre.ssive  and  editor  morale.”  This  is  signed  by  Arthur 

most  militant”  union  in  the  United  ^^itor  is  Steve  ,  , 


Port  of  Los  Angeles. 


“It  is  our  sincere  conviction 
that  the  removal  of  directors  now 


States. 

Ralph  Novak,  executive  vice  - 


umn  .st  Drew  Pearson  holds  a  one-  Kalagian  who  moves  up  from  tele-  tnn 

f  .  .  •  .u  AA  I  I  u  V  1  •  c  manager  and  seven  otner  top  ex¬ 

fourth  interest  in  the  Maryland  graph  editor.  Mr.  Kalagian,  for-  utives 

News.  Its  former  publisher,  Robert  merly  of  the  l7p/«/id  (Calif.)  News  booklet  replies  to  charges 


president  of  ANG  who  supported  -.u  V.  The  booklet  replies  to  charges 

Mr.  Martin,  told  the  400  Vuests  I.  (Wis.)  Journal  inimical  to  the  best 

that  ANG  and  the  labor  Lve-  weekly  papers  at  Bethesda  and  will  contmiie  to  wr.  e  h.s  political  ;  f  company”  and  de¬ 


ment  need  leadership  —  “the  kind  ‘ 

that  Collis  can  give.”  He  pledged 
himself  to  co-operate  fully  with  Norman  A. 
the  new  president.  Porter  was  edil 


column.  Political  Patter. 


tails  the  rea.sons  for  the  removal 


himself  to  co-operate  fully  with  Norman  A.  Porter,  who  as  Pop  '.  .  d-  , 

the  new  president  Porter  was  editor  of  the  only  Eng-  i  . 

William  Far.son,  ANG  secretary-  lish  language  daily  newspaper  on  a  v  c  o 

treasurer  and  a  Collis  backer,  also  Okinawa  for  eight  years,  has  pur-  e  i  o  .  ^ 

''Poke.  cha.sed  the  plant  of  the  weekly 

Edward  Easton,  ANG  vicepresi-  North  End  News  (Milton,  Wash.)  8th  Sundoy  Pap©! 
dent,  represented  the  New  York  from  Richard  Bushell  and  is  mov-  iv/f„l,Qe  in  Trtwrt 

local  which  was  a  major  factor  ing  it  to  McCleary,  Wash.,  where 

in  Mr.  Collis’  victory.  he  will  publish  the  weekly  City, 

In  addition  to  Guild  members,  McCleary  Stimulator.  Target  date  tne  publication  of 

the  affair  was  attended  by  a  dele-  for  Vol.  I,  No.  1  is  Nov.  15.  Spencer  Sunday  Times,  Oct. 

gation  from  the  International  Ty-  ,  •  * 

ioTcfo1n?A°^L"U'iolls'i'n^^^^^  has' beirconvertJd'ini^  a  Su 

Wilkes-Barre  area.  television  ^ea'hcr  has  paper,  carrying  24  pages,  of  w 


In  other  staff  changes.  Eugene  ^re 

l-lr»nciAn  ni»«  Hppti  i»nnrMnt**il  .....  —  ir  . 


M.  Hanson  has  been  appointed 
assistant  city  editor  and  Richard 
Suagee  has  been  advanced  to  tele¬ 
graph  editor. 


Sioux  City,  Iowa 


statements  that  “$1,764,190  was 
paid  to  correct  mistakes  (after  the 
equipment  was  shipped)  for  which 
Mr.  Auer  was  responsible,  during 
the  past  five  years  ...  In  the  case 
of  two  large  orders,  corrective 
work  for  the  years  1948-  1952 
amounted  to  $616,441.64.” 

••Mso  mentioned  are  decline  in 


In  addition  to  Guild  members,  McCleary  Stimulator.  Target  date  publication  of  t  he  gamings,  increase  in  expenses  and 

the  affair  was  attended  by  a  dele-  for  Vol.  I,  No.  1  is  Nov.  15.  Spencer  Sunday  Times,  Oct.  18,  attempt  on  the  part  of  Mr. 

gation  from  the  International  Ty-  *  •  ♦  eight  Sunday  newspapers.  Auer  to  enlist  the  assistance  of  the 

pographical  Union  as  well  as  var-  f-,-  ,  voiile  NBC  radio  ard  ^  weekly,  in  his  behalf. 

lous  CIO  and  AFL  unions  in  the  .of '!"iL''^“'a;hcr  reni^reJ*  h"^  statement;  in  the  book- 

Wilkes-Barre  area.  t.levision  feather  reporter  has  paper,  carrying  24  pages,  of  which  ,hat  John  Kadel,  an  at- 

,  purchased  the  Galena  (\\\.)  Ga-  eight  are  tabloid-size  comics  j^^ney  and  director  of  the  com- 

•/MJ  T-.  •  1  r  w  Ad\ertiser,  one  of  the  jhe  publication  is  serviced  by  _  nrimarilv  resoonsible  for 

Old  Faithful  oldest  pa^rs  in  the  state  from  ,he  United  Press,  a  special  Associ-  fhe  charges  levelled  aMhe  present 

Ti,  u  a  ,  N.Y.  Peter  Miller  former  president  of  ated  Press  sports  wire  N.  F  A.  management  group  the  Committee 

The  Buffalo  Courier  -  Express  Ga'^ina  Gazette,  Inc.,  and  pub-  service  and  United  Press  Tele-  „  removed 
recently  made  a  feature  in  its  lisher  of  the  LaSalle  (Ill.)  News  photo  pictures.  , 

“Hard  to  Believe”  cartoon  by  Har-  Tribune.  Mr.  Youle  formerly  xhe  paper  is  published  by  the  *  i  •!  *r  u 

old  Murphy  and  Bob  Dunn  of  the  owned  the  Elizabeth  (Ill.)  News.  Spencer  Publishing  Company,  NegiO  S  Lll©  Told 

fact  that  “Wilbur  H.  Porterfield,  ^  foe  Davies  county  weekly.  owned  by  George  H.  Williams  and  Cincinnati 

C-E  pictorialist,  whose  magnificent  The  Gazette,  a  daily,  and  the  R.  R.  Jackson.  Joe  Lepo,  who  has  A  special  7()-page  edition  of  the 

photos  have  been  exhibited  in  gal-  Advertiser,  a  weekly,  were  publish-  been  editor  of  the  weekly  paper,  weekly  Cincinnati  Leader,  Oct.  24, 

leries  throughout  the  world,  uses  ed  separately  until  their  consoli-  published  on  Thursdays,  will  con-  will  tell  the  story  of  the  Negro’s 

a  40-year-old  camera.”  dation  this  year  by  Mr.  Miller,  tinue  as  Sunday  editor.  role  in  the  progress  of  this  city. 
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DelawareValley 
Tribute  Is  Paid 
To  Annenberg 

Philadelphia 

In  recoanition  of  “an  outstand¬ 
ing  contribution”  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Delaware  Valley  in 
1953.  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Greater  Philadelphia  Oct,  16 
presented  its  Commerce  and  In¬ 
dustry  Award  to  Walter  H.  An¬ 
nenberg.  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

The  engraved  bronze  plaque 
was  presented  by  J.  Harry  La- 
Brum,  president  of  the  business 
group,  before  more  than  700 
guests  at  a  luncheon  in  the  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  Hotel.  The  citation 
reads: 

“To  Walter  H.  Annenberg,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  who  has  made  an 
outstanding  contribution  in  focus¬ 
ing  attention  upon  and  publicizing 
—  locally,  nationally  and  inter¬ 
nationally  —  the  industrial  and 
commercial  importance  of  the 
Greater  Philadelphia  -  Delaware  - 
South  Jersey  area.” 

In  making  the  presentation,  Mr. 
LaBrum  praised  Mr.  Annenberg 
as  a  “great  editor  and  publisher, 
civic  and  community  leader,  phil¬ 
anthropist  and  humanitarian  who 
had  done  as  much  as  any  individu¬ 
al  to  help  advance  the  area.” 

Mr.  Anmenberg  accepted  the 
award  with  a  brief  address. 

“As  one  representative  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,”  he  said,  “I 
am  tremendously  proud  to  be  the 
recipient  of  award.  I  want  to 
give  you  firm  assurance  that  we  of 
the  Inquirer  shall  do  whatever  we 
are  able  to  do  to  assist  in  the 
revitalization  of  our  entire  com¬ 
munity.  That  is  our  job  and  we  are 
proud  to  serve  in  this  direction.” 

Among  messages  received  by 
Mr.  Annenberg  was  the  following 
from  John  Foster  Dulles,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State: 

“As  you  know,  I  had  hoped  to 
be  able  to  join  with  the  friends 
and  neighbors  who  will  be  honor¬ 
ing  you  today.  By  the  time  this 
reaches  you,  1  will  be  in  England, 
but  nevertheless  send  best  wishes 
for  many  more  years  of  the  kind 
of  constructive  service  you  have 
long  rendered  your  community.” 

■ 

Chesapeake  Clinic 
Postponed  to  Feb.  11 

Baltimore 

A  Chesapeake  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Committee  clinic  sched¬ 
uled  for  Oct.  22  will  be  held  Feb. 
11  so  that  Dr.  Harold  L.  Cross 
can  be  the  principal  speaker,  Ed¬ 
win  P.  Young,  chairman  and  city 
editor  of  the  Sun,  announced. 

The  new  date  is  the  day  before 
the  joint  gathering  of  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee  and  the  Maryland 
Press  Association. 


MID-ATLANTIC  officers  chosen  at  Charleston  convention  of  Mid- 
Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association  are:  seated,  W.  G.  Car¬ 
rington,  Durham  (N.C.)  Herald-Sun,  secretary-treasurer  and  C.  B. 
Williams,  Charleston  (S.C.)  Post-News  and  Courier,  president;  stand¬ 
ing,  left  to  right —  W .  W.  Sirmon,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News,  convention 
secretary  ;  Bruce  C.  Rogers,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  second  vice- 
president;  and  George  G.  Bent,  Jr.,  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and  World- 
News,  first  vicepresident.  ANPA  President  George  C.  Biggers  said 
newspapers  must  be  better  written,  better  printed  and  properly  de¬ 
livered  at  a  price  that  people  can  afford  to  pay. 


Verne  Marshall's 
Column  in  Weekly 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Verne  Marshall,  64,  erstwhile 
crusading  editor  of  the  Cedar 
Rapids  Evening  Gazete,  is  reviving 
his  controversial  column,  “Cur¬ 
rent  Comment,”  for  the  weekly 
Marion  Sentinel,  Marion  is  a  sub¬ 
urb  of  Cedar  Rapids. 

Mr.  Marshall  was  editor  of  the 
Gazette  from  1932  to  1941.  His 
denunciations  of  the  U.  S.  govern¬ 
ment  for  its  foreign  policy  lost  so 
many  Gazette  subscribers,  espe¬ 
cially  among  the  Bohemian  people, 
that  other  Gazette  stock-holders 
demanded  his  resignation. 

He  organized  the  “No  Foreign 
Wars  Committee”  and  traveled  all 
over  the  U.  S.  attacking  politicians. 

Ralph  P.  Young,  publisher  of 
the  Sentinel,  said  Mr.  Marshall 
can  write  anything  short  of  libel. 

■ 

Confidential  Pepfest 
For  Realty  Brokers 

Cincinnati 
The  Enquirer  sponsored  a  con¬ 
fidential  seminar  for  real  estate 
brokers  conducted  by  Ray  Smith, 
of  Oakland,  Calif.,  authority  on 
realty  sales  and  operations.  The 
one-day  pepfest  arranged  by  Stan¬ 
ley  A.  Ferger,  Enquirer  adver¬ 
tising  director,  cheered  brokers 
already  jittery  over  depression  talk 
and  a  tailspin  in  the  auto  market. 
Mr.  Smith  said  his  office  sold  more 
than  $41,000,000  in  property  in 
the  last  eight  years. 

«  «  * 

The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier- 
Express  will  sponsor  a  similar 
seminar  Oct.  27. 


Music  Festival 
Aids  Camp  Fund 

Detroit 

Two  concerts  instituted  as  a 
community  participation  charity 
project  to  swell  funds  for  the  De¬ 
troit  News  day  camp  for  under¬ 
privileged  children  drew  an  audi¬ 
ence  of  more  than  8,000  who  paid 
top  prices. 

Approximately  650  young  men 
and  women  from  the  Detroit  area 
participated  in  the  Festival  along 
with  “name”  personalities. 

Highlight  of  both  evenings  was 
the  appearance  of  the  amateurs 
considered  outstanding  among  a 
field  of  850  applicants  from  the 
Detroit  area.  The  amateur  talent 
auditions  were  conducted  by  the 
Detroit  News  and  judged  by  a  pan¬ 
el  of  music  experts  who  volun¬ 
teered  their  services. 

■ 

Hearst  Plans  Ch.  6 
Bid  for  Milwaukee 

Washington 

Hearst  Radio  Corp.  this  week 
abandoned  its  18-month-old  effort 
to  get  TV  channel  10  in  Milwau¬ 
kee  converted  from  educational  to 
commercial  use. 

Hearst  filed  a  motion  with  the 
U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  asking  it 
to  delay  further  consideration  of 
its  appeal  to  overturn  FCC’s  re¬ 
fusal  to  make  the  channel  a  com¬ 
mercial  one. 

Hearst  has  pending  before  the 
commission  a  counterproposal  to 
add  commercial  channel  6  to 
Whitefish  Bay,  Wis.,  a  suburb  of 
Milwaukee,  a'nd  has  announced 
plans  to  file  an  application  for  that 
channel. 


Obstacles  Overcome 
For  Sequence  Pictures 

Wilmington,  Del. 
The  Delaware  Sunday  Star  is 
featuring  sequence  football  pic¬ 
tures  of  local  college  action  in  full- 
page  treatment. 

Sports  Editor  Joe  Halberstein 
broached  the  sequence  plan  to  Co¬ 
publishers  Alexis  I.  duPont  Bay¬ 
ard  and  E.  M.  Burner  and  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  Donald  J.  Curto  in 
August.  Mr.  Halberstein.  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Ohio  State  University  in 
1944,  told  of  the  Western  Confer¬ 
ence  football  “madness”  and  how 
the  Columbus  papers  whetted  their 
readers’  appetites  with  pictures. 

Mr.  Halberstein  spent  a  day  with 
the  photography  department  of  the 
Columbus  Dispatch,  while  on  va¬ 
cation.  and  collected  the  needed 
information. 

The  Star  then  located  a  35mm 
“eyemo”  camera  with  a  six-inch 
telescope  lens.  Frank  Herzog, 
chief  photographer,  had  difficulty 
in  his  first  game  because  of  lack 
of  a  view  finder.  He  discovered 
that  the  players  were  running  right 
out  of  the  film.  He  corrected  that 
by  making  his  own  finder,  using  a 
wire  coat  hanger  for  the  purpose. 

The  Star  had  no  equipment  for 
drying  of  35mm  film  but  a  search 
revealed  that  the  X-ray  division  of 
the  State  Health  Department  had 
such  equipment,  and  the  Star  got 
permission  to  use  it. 

Head  Coach  Dave  Nelson  of 
Delaware  U.  and  his  staff  came 
into  the  Star's  office  Saturday  night 
to  help  identify  players. 

■  » 

Industry  Reporters 
Get  Awards  in  Texas 

Houston,  Tex. 
Five  Texas  newspaper  staff  mem¬ 
bers  will  be  honored  at  the  Texas 
Manufacturers  Association’s  annual 
Conference  of  Texas  Industry  Oct. 
29  for  their  industrial  reporting  in 
1953. 

The  five  who  will  receive  cer¬ 
tificates  and  cash  awards  are  John 
Moore,  Houston  Post,  and  Mrs. 
Terry  MacLeod,  Galveston  News, 
winners  in  the  daily  division;  and 
Rowland  Peters,  Nocona  News; 
Neil  Harle,  Grand  Saline  Sun,  and 
Otha  Grisham,  Seguin  Enterprise, 
in  the  weekly  division. 

Dave  Coslett,  third  place  winner 
in  the  daily  division,  is  on  leave 
from  the  San  Angelo  Standard- 
Times  for  military  duty.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  award  earlier. 

■ 

Hartford  TV  Merger 

Washington 
Competing  applications  for  chan¬ 
nel  18  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  filed  by 
the  Hartford  Times,  Inc.,  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Teleradio,  Inc.,  have  been  dis¬ 
missed  by  the  Fcc  on  request  of 
the  two  applicants.  A  joint  appli* 
cation  for  the  channel  filed  by  the 
merged  interests  of  the  two  origi* 
nal  applicants — under  the  name  of 
General  -  Times  TV  Corp..  —  has 
been  accepted  for  filing. 
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72  hours — or  the  equivalent  of 
nine  eight-hour  working  days — in 
flight  or  getting  on  and  off  planes, 
and  there  were  two  Sundays,  which 
makes  1 1  days,  and  I  was  only 
gone  14  days;  so  obviously  I  must 
have  put  in  a  lot  of  overtime  to 
write  what  I  did. 

‘The  office,  of  course,  inclines 
to  the  former.  I  am  a  rather 
strong  advocate  of  the  latter.  I 
feel  certain  we’ll  reach  a  reason¬ 
able  compromise,  possibly  in  the 
matter  of  my  expense  account  in 
which  everything  otherwise  un¬ 
accountable  will  be  submitted  as 
‘loss  on  international  exchange.’  ” 


ZunJ  Dk  eir  ^eats 


Explanation  Officers 
Keep  Press  in  Suspense 

By  Ed  Hymoff 


International  News  Service  Correspondent 

Special  to  Eoitos  &  Pi'Bi.ishkr 


Shanti  Nagar,  Korea 
Indian  officers,  unaccustomed  to 
the  fierce  competition  of  the 
United  Nations  press,  were  thun¬ 
derstruck  at  the 

ods  of  Allied  re- 
porters  covering 
t  h  e  repatriation  ^ 

procedure.  ,VB 

The  Indians 
failed  to  provide 
telephones 

correspond- 

the  movements 
of  the  press  to 
the  32  tents  and  Hymoff 
two  separate  explanation  areas,  in¬ 
sisting  that  developments  in  the 
compound  be  covered  by  news  re¬ 
leases  of  the  Indian  public  rela¬ 
tions  office. 

Tempers  flared  on  both  sides  as 
veteran  war  correspondents  utilized 
every  trick  imaginable  to  sur¬ 
mount  the  rigid  obstacles  placed 
by  the  Indians  who  followed  regu¬ 
lations  Jo  the  letter. 

The  only  leeway  given  UN  cor¬ 
respondents  was  permission  to 
move  freely  from  explanation  tent 
to  explanation  tent,  providing  they 
did  not  interrupt  Communist  “per-  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

suasion”  sessions.  The  Harrisburg  Evening  News 

Only  10  correspondents  from  on  Oct.  9  broke  a  “confession” 
each  side  were  permitted  within  .story  in  the  bizarre  Pennsylvania 
the  area  although  Allied  corre-  Turnpike  shoot- 

spondents  decided  to  cover  the  ses-  ings  of  two  sleep- 

sion  in  two  groups — 10  in  the  ing  truck  drivers 

morning  and  10  in  the  afternoon,  last  July  that  led 

But  the  long  delay  discouraged  to  capture  of  a  ■A  *5^ 

several  newsmen  who  departed  and  suspect  and  the  /  Y  1 


'Leak'  Or  Enterprise, 
Governor  Noncommittal 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Gov.  John  S.  Fine  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  held  a  news  conference  Oct. 
19,  his  first  official  meeting  with 
State  House  newsmen  since  last 
January. 

He  confirmed  a  rumor  story  re¬ 
lating  to  some  impending  cabinet 
changes. 

L.  R.  Lindgren,  Pittsburgh  Press, 
observed  that  “there’s  been  a  lot 
of  news  leaks”  from  the  governor’s 
office  recently. 

“Some  call  it  a  leak;  some  call 
it  enterprise,”  replied  Duke  Kamin¬ 
ski,  Philadelphia  Bulletin  corre¬ 
spondent. 

“I  call  it  a  leak,”  Lindgren  said, 

“Well,  I  don’t  know,”  was  the 
governor’s  comment  as  he  trailed 
that  exchange  to  an  end. 

After  a  40-minute  session  of 
mostly  negative  information,  the 
Governor  was  asked: 

Have  you  anything  on  your 
mind  that  you’d  like  to  discass? 


with  the  cabbie  through  contacts  Jeanne  Bellamy 

he  had  established  on  his  beat,  the  _  ,  .  _  , 

Criminal  Courts  Building.  It  took  Achievement  Award 
an  hour  of  persuasive  talking  in  For  Editorial  Writer 
a  secret  meeting  place  before  Miami,  Fla. 

Hager  would  tell  hIs  story.  How-  One  of  South  Florida’s  “Women 
ever,  getting  the  story  wasn’t  the  of  Achievement”  this  year  is 
toughest  part  of  the  reporting  job.  Jeanne  Bellamy,  editorial  writer 
“The  hard  work.”  said  Mr.  for  the  Miami  Herald. 

Schafers,  “was  keeping  Hager  un-  Miss  Bellamy  was  one  of  seven 

der  wraps  until  7  p.m.,  so  the  professional  women  chosen  for  the 
Globe-Democrat  could  break  the  1953  awards  by  District  10,  Na- 
story  first.  tional  Federation  of  Business  and 

“I  persuaded  him  to  take  a  room  Professional  Women’s  Clubs.  The 
in  a  downtown  hotel  under  an  as-  awards  were  presented  Oct.  17. 
sumed  name,  because  I  was  afraid  “Before  I  was  12  years  old,” 
to  let  him  go  home.  Then,  1  Miss  Bellamy  said,  “I  was  deter- 
couldn’t  sleep  myself  for  fear  mined  to  become  a  newspaper 

someone  would  locate  him,”  Mr.  writer.  Perhaps  that  was  partly 

Schafers  said.  because  my  maternal  grandfather 

“At  11:30  a.m.,  I  took  him  over  was  a  newspaper  editor  in  India, 
to  the  Globe-Democrat  and  had  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  and 
him  repeat  his  story  for  checking  my  father  had  a  printing  shop  in 
purposes.  He  told  the  same  story.  Brooklyn.” 

“At  7  p.m.  we  ran  with  it.”  She  did  her  first  newspaper  work 

on  the  Orlando  Morning  Sentinel 
at  age  16,  filling  in  for  the  society 
editor.  On  the  Herald  siiKc  1937 
she  has  covered  the  beats,  inter¬ 
viewed  Presidents  and  movie  stars, 
covered  presidential  inaugurations 
for  the  Chicago  Daily  News  For¬ 
eign  Service  in  Mexico  and  Cuba, 
and  reduced  the  17-year-old,  42- 
volume  Federal  court  record  in 
the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway 
bankruptcy  proceedings  to  “nickel 
reader  language.” 

In  1942  she  and  the  then  city 
editor  of  the  Herald,  John  T.  Bills, 
now  real  estate  and  business  editor, 
were  married. 

12.000  Miles  in  12  Days.  wue‘fnd'l 

'Softens  Up'  Treasurer  Its  ^operaSon 

Cincinnati  Twenty-fiv 
In  just  12  days,  Douglass  M.  ^nd  semi-pn 

Allen,  Times-Star  feature  editor,  by  pool 
the  superhighway.  flew  12,000  miles  to  cover  a  by  the  heavj 

While  police  of  13  states  were  “local”  story  in  Liberia.  He  went  expensiv 

searching  for  John  Wesley  Wable,  to  Monrovia  to  write  up  the  first  games.  Mr.  i 

he  was  confined  in  Fayette  County  week  of  Jesse  D.  Locker  as  U.  S.  gjj  for  his  re 

Jail  on  an  auto  larceny  charge  and  .Ambassador  to  Liberia.  York  of  a  h 

later  released  as  a  “screwball.”  In  his  “Monday  Mourning”  col-  ateur  baseba! 

Upon  checking,  Mr.  Bianco  umn  on  his  first  day  back,  Doug  isfiing  undei 

w  .  T*  p  I  •  learned  that  Wable  had  given  the  wrote  a  paragraph  obviously  aimed  league.  Rigi 

eepmg  It  Exclusive  fellow  prisoner  a  pair  of  trousers  at  Phil  Diehl,  Times-Star  treasur-  phase  of  the 

Toughest  Job  in  Scoop  which  were  identified  as  thase  be-  er  who  has  final  say  about  ex-  gated  by  Mr 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  longing  to  a  wounded  trucker.  penses: 

A  recent  Globe-Democrat  ex-  To  gather  details  the  News  re-  ‘There  are  two  ways  of  looking  »p  i  i 
elusive  took  an  unusual  amount  porter  worked  mostly  by  telephone,  at  the  assignment.  One  is  to  say,  iUmDluC 
of  maneuvering  to  get.  and  then  to  Wable  was  arrested  in  Albuquerque  ‘You’ve  been  out  of  the  office  two 
Keep,  on  the  part  of  Ted  Schafers,  Oct.  11  and  the  News  carried  weeks  and  only  written  10  pieces.  Harold  1 
^taff  reporter.  telephone  interview  stories  with  Where  ya  been,  ya  bumT  The  Press,  has 

It  was  his  interview  with  a  cab  Wable’s  parents.  other  is  to  consider  that  I  spent  weeks  vacati 
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American  correspondents,  Robert  jng  on  a  tip,  “ 

S  Elegant  of  International  News  came  up  with  the 
Service,  spoke  Chinese  and  was  story  that  a  sus-  Bianco 

able  to  describe  the  tenor  of  the  pect  had  told  a  cellmate  while  in 
emotion-packed  opening  day  of  the  jail  that  he  killed  two  truckers  on 
explanations. 

The  Reds  suffered  a  propaganda 
defeat  as  apoplectic  Communist 
newsmen  registered  open  dismay 
when  only  10  out  of  500  Chinese 
non-repats  elected  to  return  to 
Communism. 


Sports  Writer 
Hits  Bonanza 
In  Series  Quiz 

Hy  Turkin,  sports  writer  for  the 
New  York  Daily  News  since  1936, 
struck  a  bonanza  in  his  recent 
World  Series  contest,  with  more 
than  300  newspapers  and  over  an 
equal  number  of  radio  and  TV 
stations  participating  voluntarily. 
As  a  result,  he  was  flooded  with 
15,902  letters,  wires  and  postals 
seeking  the  $1,000  in  prize  money. 

Here’s  how  it  started:  Last 
Spring,  Mr.  Turkin.  co-author  of 
the  Official  Encyclopedia  of  Base- 
hall,  was  signed  by  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Co.,  to  edit  the  Gillette  World 
Series  Record  Book,  to  be  distribu¬ 
ted  with  razor  set.s. 

Upon  publication  of  2.700,000 
copies  of  the  book,  just  before  La¬ 
bor  Day,  Mr.  Turkin  announced 
he  would  offer  $100  in  cash  to  the 
first  10  persons  who  sent  him  the 
name  of  the  only  man  in  baseball 
history  to  have  played  in  a  World 
Series  game  without  ever  having 
played  in  a  regular-season  major 
league  game. 

The  conte.st  offer  was  sent  to  the 
sports  editor  of  every  newspaper  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada  with  more 
than  5,000  circulation,  to  each 
member  of  the  Baseball  Writers 
Association  and  to  leading  sports- 
casters. 

Almost  200  persons  correctly 
identified  the  mystery  man — an 
outfielder  named  Holliday  (fint 
unknown),  who  played  for  the 
Chicago  National  League  team  in 
St.  Louis  on  Oct.  17,  1885.  Mr. 
Turkin  went  to  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  found  in  an  issue  of 
the  St.  Louis  Republican,  this  re¬ 
port  : 

“Holliday  played  right  field  for 
Chicago.  He  is  a  local  amateur 
I  who  has  been  playing  under  the 
name  of  Hall.  He  did  very  poorly 
yesterday.” 

To  this  day  the  mystery  man’s 
full  identification  remains  incom¬ 
plete. 

Six  of  the  10  $100  winners  were 
newspapermen:  Joe  Reichler  and 
Murray  Rose.  .Associated  Press; 
I  Cliff  Kachline,  St.  Louis  Sporting 
News;  William  Leonard,  'who 
writes  the  “Tribune  Ticker”  col¬ 
umn  in  the  Chicago  Tribune;  Rob¬ 
ert  Parkin,  editor  of  the  Record- 
News  in  Overland,  Mo.,  and  Fred 
i  J.  Post,  sports  editor  of  the  Mid- 
I  dietown  (Conn.)  Press. 


Pinkley  Tells 
More  Details  of  | 
Muir  Episode 

“When  we  conduct  an  expose,  = 
we  really  conduct  one,  and  no  in-  ! 
dividual — including  those  on  the  ^ 
Mirror — is  protected.” 

Virgil  Pinkley,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Mirror,  emphasized  his  newspa¬ 
per’s  policy  this  week  in  elaborat¬ 
ing  on  the  departure  of  Florabel 
Muir  from  its  staff.  (E&P,  Oct. 

17,  page  13.)  Editor  &  Publisher 
■asked  Mr.  Pinkley  to  tell  more  of 
the  background  for  the  terse  an¬ 
nouncement  that  Miss  Muir,  well- 
Tcnown  columnist,  had  resigned  as 
a  consequence  of  the  newspaper’s 
•crusade,  “Saloon  Empire  —  the 
Shame  of  California.” 

“Early  last  Spring”  Mr.  Pinkley 
related,  “it  came  to  the  attention 
■of  the  Managing  Editor,  J.  Ed¬ 
ward  Murray,  that  Florabel  Muir 
•and  her  husband,  Denny  Morrison, 
had  obtained  state  liquor  licenses, 
supposedly  to  be  used  in  connec- 
Tion  with  the  opieration  of  restau¬ 
rants  in  Pasadena. 

Crusade  Continued 
“While  there  is  nothing  illegal 
in  any  citizen’s  applying  for  a  li- 
■quor  license  through  regular  chan¬ 
nels,  Mr.  Murray  told  Florabel 
Muir  that  it  was  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  paper  for  her  to  be 
in  the  liquor  business. 

“He  told  her  that  the  Mirror  was 
and  is  a  crusading  newspaper.  He 
added  that  all  personnel  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  our  feature  writers  and  col¬ 
umnists  should  not  be  engaged  in 
any  practices  which  could  legiti¬ 
mately  be  criticized  and  especially 
if  they,  the  writers,  were  moraliz¬ 
ing  in  print. 

“Florabel  Muir  was  not  a  full¬ 
time  employe  of  the  Mirror,  but  an 
independent  columnist. 

“The  Mirror  has  been  working 
on  the  series  for  nearly  five  years. 

*  *  *  It  was  only  after  the  series 
started  that  Florabel  Muir  admit¬ 
ted  she  and  her  husband  had  sold 
or  were  selling  their  liquor  licenses 
through  a  ‘broker’  for  $6,300  each, 
or  a  gain  of  approximately  1200 
per  cent. 

“Although  Florabel  Muir’s  re¬ 
sale  of  her  license  put  us  in  an 
ptremely  embarrassing  position,  it 
in  no  way  altered  our  determina¬ 
tion  to  continue  with  the  series. 

“Florabel  Muir  took  the  attitude 
that  the  liquor  license  operations 
she  and  her  husband  were  conduct¬ 
ing  were  legal  and  ethical  and  that 
under  similar  circumstances  she 
would  repeat  the  transaction  if  she 
so  desired.  She  said  no  moral  or 
basic  principle  was  involved.  I 
felt  differently. 

Offered  Charity  Aid 

“Miss  Muir  was  given  an  ex¬ 
tremely  free  hand  editorially.  Fre¬ 
quently  her  published  columns, 
especially  when  they  dealt  with  na- 


Lazy  Duckling,  Busy  Phofog,  Prize 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  '  -ly^jjiinisigimiillHM  j 

Gus  Kondos,  Davenport  -%  \ 

(Iowa)  Times  photographer,  j 

had  to  be  at  the  right  spot  at  A  j 

the  right  time  to  get  proof  in  j 

black  and  white  that  a  duckling  | 

was  out  in  the  park  riding  on  i 

a  fish’s  back.  Gus  was  in  the  ! 

right  spot. 

His  picture,  called  “Lazy 
Duckling,”  was  the  sweepstakes 
1953  AP 

Newsphoto  Contest,  judged  by 
Bob  Boyd  of  the  Milwaukee 
the  Na- 
Photographers  As- 

Mr.  the 

Thomas  Neagle  Memorial 
Award 

offered  annually  by  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune. 

Here’s  the  way  Mr.  Kondos  life.  It  had  even  picked  out  the 

described  getting  the  prize-win-  largest  of  the  three  carp  re- 

ning  shot:  leased  in  the  pond. 

“Harvey  Hoffman,  our  police  “The  water  was  about  a  foot 
reporter,  called  me  from  the  or  so  deep,  so  off  went  my 
station  one  morning  and  told  shoes  and  .socks.  My  appear- 
me  to  go  to  Fejervary  Park.  ‘A  ance  failed  to  disturb  the  ducks, 

duck  is  riding  the  back  of  a  and  1  was  in  a  good  spot  for 

carp  like  a  cowboy,’  he  in-  focusing.  1  exposed  six  nega- 
formed  me.  tives.” 

“Away  I  went,  and  sure  The  pictures  were  made  with 

enough  his  tip  was  right  on  the  a  Speed  Graphic  at  F-16  and 

nose.  There  was  this  little  duck  200  speed.  Fie  used  a  No.  5 

calmly  having  the  time  of  its  bulb. 


Ads  Accelerated, 
Chrysler  Sales  Up 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Record  sales  of  Chrysler  auto¬ 
mobiles  this  year  have  been  the 
result  of  an  accelerated  advertis¬ 
ing,  merchandising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  campaign.  Jack  W.  Glea¬ 
son,  director  of  business  manage¬ 
ment  for  Chrysler  said. 

Mr.  Gleason  said  “Chrysler  will 
continue  to  increase  expenditures 
in  these  lines  in  order  to  secure 
a  greater  share  of  the  market.” 


tional  and  international  affairs, 
were  at  variance  with  basic  Mirror 
editorial  policies. 

“Following  my  decision  to  con¬ 
clude  the  association.  Miss  Muir 
telephoned  and  asked  if  we  could 
not  talk  over  the  whole  matter  and 
find  a  basis  on  which  she  would 
continue.  The  answer  was  a  flat, 
positive  ‘No.’  She  offered  to  turn 
over  to  the  Mirror  Charities  all 
profits  made  from  the  liquor  li¬ 
cense  transactions  provided  that 
would  square  matters  and  she  could 
start  from  scratch. 

“The  fact  that  Miss  Muir  is  no 
longer  with  the  Mirror,  speaks  for 
itself!” 


Jesse  Owens  Offers 
Negro  Market  Research 

Chicago 

Jesse  Owens,  hailed  as  the 
world’s  greatest  track  athlete  of  the 
half  century,  has  set  up  his  own 
organization  in  the  field  of  public 
relations  and  merchandising  mar¬ 
ket  research  concerning  the  Negro 
market. 

He  heads  Jesse  Owens  and  .Asso¬ 
ciates,  at  1133  E.  63rd  St.  Associ¬ 
ated  with  him  is  Tommy  Jordan, 
who  has  had  eight  years  in  adver¬ 
tising  sales  on  Negro  periodicals, 
and  Ted  West,  Chicago  Defender 
advertising  representative,  who  is 
a  consultant. 

Mr.  Owens  has  been  as.sociated 
with  Ford  Motor  Company,  Cal¬ 
vert  Distilling  Company,  and  Leo 
Rose  Clothiers. 


Princely  Coverage 

^  Japanese  newspapers  and  the 

’’  .’N  Kyodo  News  Service  spent  54  mil- 

®»S|^  >  '  \  I  lion  yen  ($150,000)  to  cover  the 

.mm  recent  six-month  tour  of  Europe 

and  America  of  Crown  Prince 
Akihito  The  services  of  24  coire^ 
spondents  and  photographers  were 
Hy  Turtdn  enlisted  in  addition  to  coverage 

He  asked  a  question  from  U.  S.  press  services. 
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Retail  Survey 
Value  Discussed 
By  N.  E.  Bureau 

Boston 

The  16th  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  England  Newspapers  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau  at  the  Parker  House 
Oct.  19  was  attended  by  newspa¬ 
permen  from  the  six  New  England 
'tates. 

■•Retail  Distribution  Surveys  — 
Their  Influence  on  Advertising” 
was  the  subject  of  a  panel  dis¬ 
cussion.  Those  participating  were 
Anthony  G.  Glavin.  director  of  the 
Bureau  as  moderator;  Kenneth  I.. 
MacMannis.  manager,  general  ad¬ 
vertising.  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele- 
aram-Cmzette:  J.  Donovan  Mills, 
manager,  general  advertising.  Man¬ 
chester  (N.  H.)  Union-Leader 

Arnold  N.  Harklow.  New  England 
manager.  Ward-Griffith  Company; 
Richard  O.  Howe,  account  exec¬ 
utive,  Batten.  Barton.  Durstine  & 
Osborn.  Inc.;  Panel  .Analysts:  Hen¬ 
ry  A.  Laughlin.  Jr.,  account  exec¬ 
utive  Harold  Cabot  &  Company. 
Inc.;  David  W.  Howe,  publisher. 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press,  and 
Frank  Stevens,  New  England  man¬ 
ager.  Gilman,  Nicoll  &  Ruthman. 

The  following  officers  were 
elected  to  the  .Administrative 
Board:  .Albert  Spendlove,  general 
manager  of  the  Nashua  (N.  H.) 
Telegraph,  chairman;  G.  Pre.scott 
Low.  publisher  of  the  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot-Ledger,  secretary; 
Charles  I..  Fuller,  publisher  of  the 
Brockton  (Mass.)  Enterprise, 
treasurer,  and  John  P.  S.  Doherty, 
advertising  director,  Lawrence 
(Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune. 

More  than  275  guests  attended 
the  annual  dinner.  The  list  includ¬ 
ed  publishers  and  advertising  man¬ 
agers  of  New  England  newspapers, 
manufacturers  and  advertising 
agency  executives.  Bill  Cunning¬ 
ham.  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  col¬ 
umnist,  introduced  the  guest  speak¬ 
er,  Maj.  Gen.  Frank  E.  Lowe. 

■ 

New  Research  Chief 

L.  J.  (Larry)  Hubbard  has 
loined  Doherty,  Clifford,  Steers  & 
Shenfield,  Inc.,  as  director  of  re- 
^arch  and  member  of  plans  board. 
Mr.  Hubbard  was  previously  mar¬ 
keting  consultant  with  Crossley, 
Inc. 
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LUNCHEON  TIME  for  members  of  the  New  England  Daily  News¬ 
paper  As.sociation  at  Boston  this  week:  Left  to  right — John  T.  Russ, 
publisher,  Haverhill  (Mas.s.)  Gazette:  William  H.  Heath,  editor,  same; 
Charles  A.  Fuller,  Brockton  (Mass.)  Enterprise;  Henry  B.  Shapieigh, 
Julius  Mathews  Agency;  Charles  L.  Fuller,  publisher,  Brockton  F'nter- 
prise;  and  E.  W.  Davis,  business  manager,  Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate. 


HEAD  TABLE  GUESTS  at  the  Advertising  Bureau’s  I6th  annual 
dinner  in  Boston:  Front — Bill  Cunningham,  Boston  Herald  column¬ 
ist,  and  Maj.  Gen.  F'rank  E.  Lowe:  standing — Anthony  G.  Glavin, 
bureau  director,  and  Albert  Spendlove,  general  manager  of  the  Nasliua 
(N.  H.)  Telegraph  and  new  chairman  of  the  administrative  board. 


TALKING  SHOP  at  New  England  publishers'  get-together:  Left  to 
right — F'rank  Phillips,  association  manager;  W.  B.  Pape,  a.ssistant  pub¬ 
lisher,  W'aterbury  (Conn.)  Republican  and  American;  and  Theodore 
Vaill.  publisher,  W’insted  (Conn.)  Citizen. 
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Mixture  of  Politics 
In  Newspaper  Family 

Malden.  Mass. 

Political  complications  aren’t 
bothering  the  newly  formed  cor¬ 
poration  which  bought  the  Malden 
News. 

President  of  the  new  firm  is 
John  A.  Volpe,  a  prominent  Re¬ 
publican  and  State  Public  Works 
Commissioner.  One  of  his  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  News  editorial  de¬ 
partment  is  Robert  F,  Murphy, 
Democratic  Representative  from 
Malden  and  his  party’s  Minority 
Floor  Leader  in  the  Hou.se. 

Vicepresident  David  Brickman 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  “the 
situation  doesn’t  embarrass  us  and 
no  changes  in  Murphy’s  status  is 
contemplated.” 

Mr.  Brickman,  as  editor  of  the 
Medford  Mercury,  last  year  sup¬ 
ported  Democrat  Paul  A.  Dever 
for  Governor  while  John  Volpe, 
president  of  the  Medford  publica¬ 
tion,  supported  Governor  Christian 
A.  Herler.  a  Republican. 

■ 

Airport  Inquiry  Board 
Operates  ‘In  Camera' 

Boston 

T  he  press  has  been  barred  from 
hearings  here  on  the  controversial 
State  Airport  Management  Bo^rd 
and  charges  that  were  made  last 
Spring  that  a  son  of  a  state  senator 
tried  to  improperly  influence  the 
Board  The  hearings  are  being  held 
by  the  State  Commission  on  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  Finance  by  order 
of  the  Legislature. 

Further,  an  agreement  was 
made  by  members  of  the  Board 
that  no  information  will  be  given 
to  reporters  after  daily  hearings 
“as  long  as  the  treatment  accorded 
us  is  fair  and  the  Commission 
makes  an  honest  effort  attempt  to 
get  at  the  facts.” 

■ 

275  at  Roundtable 

Asheville,  N.  C. 

Two  hundred  seventy-five  stu¬ 
dents  and  sponsors  from  25  West¬ 
ern  North  Carolina  counties  and 
neighboring  states  attended  the  sec¬ 
ond  High  School  Editors  Round¬ 
table  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
Asheville  Citizen-Times  Company 
and  Western  Carolina  College.  The 
first  conference  in  1952  drew  150. 


Mexican  Air 
Crash  Kills 
Newsmen 

J.  Clifford  Safley,  59,  editor  of 
the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union,  is 
believed  to  have  been  killed  in  the 
crash  of  a  Mexi¬ 
can  airliner  20 
miles  north  of 
Monterey,  Mexi¬ 
co.  Oct.  1 9. 

Several  Mexi¬ 
can  newsmen  lost 
their  lives  in  the 
plane,  which  was 
bound  for  the 
dedication  of  the 
Falcon  Dam  by 
President  Eisen¬ 
hower  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Adolfo  Ruiz  Cortines  of 
Mexico. 

Two  newsmen  from  Monterey 
who  visited  the  scene  on  a  moun¬ 
tainside  said  they  were  able  to  ten¬ 
tatively  identify  13  bodies  but  they 
were  unable  to  identify  Mr.  Safley 
•or  Carlos  Violentez  of  El  Univer¬ 
sal,  Mexico  City,  among  several 
other  bodies  or  parts  of  bodies 
strewn  over  a  1,300-foot  area. 

E.  J.  Rogers,  an  American  air¬ 
line  official,  said  he  personally 
watched  Mr.  Safley  board  the  plane 
at  Monterey.  Mexican  officials  said 
on  Oct.  22  that  Mr.  Safley  “al¬ 
most  certainly”  was  aboard  the 
plane.  They  said  nine  bodies  defi¬ 
nitely  had  been  identified  from  per¬ 
sonal  effects,  including  six  Mexican 
newsmen. 

Honored  For  Book 

Mr.  Safley  was  honored  last  Feb¬ 
ruary  by  the  Baja  California  News¬ 
paper  Association,  which  awarded 
him  its  Gold  Medal  of  Merit  soon 
after  publication  of  his  newest 
book,  “Mexican  Vistas.”  He  also 
received  honors  from  the  Tijuana 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Tijuana  Rotary  Club. 

The  San  Diego  editor  had  been 
attending  the  recent  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Association  meeting  in 
Mexico  City  and  left  his  wife  there 
while  he  flew  to  the  dedication.  He 
had  spent  much  time  in  recent 
years  in  writing  articles  about 
Mexico. 


Press  Is  Offended 
Incidentally,  Mexican  newsmen 
who  attended  the  ceremony  com¬ 
plained  that  they  were  pushed 
around  intolerably  by  the  Secret 
Service  men  guarding  President 
Eisenhower  and  were  treated  badly 
generally.  On  the  Mexican  side, 
the  U.  S.  press  was  provided  a 
comfortable  press  box,  a  well 
stocked  bar  and  such  delicacies  as 
caviar  without  cost.  The  Mexican 
reporters  said  that  on  the  U.  S. 
side  the  press  room  was  an  old 
shed  without  typewriters  and  with 
soft  drink  machines  requiring  nick¬ 
els,  which  the  Mexicans  did  not 
have,  of  course. 


ABC  Meeting 

continued  from  page  7 


ing,”  said  Mr.  Mazur.  “By  that 
expenditure,  we  help  to  create 
mas.s  markets  and  a  volume  of 
sales  from  which  the  great  benefits 
of  low  cost  mass  production  flow.” 

Granting  that  an  audience  is  es¬ 
sential  to  effective  advertising,  the 
speaker  asserted: 

“But  an  audience  that  hears,  and 
sees,  and  does  not  act  is  not  much 
more  useful  as  a  factor  in  mass 
marketing  than  no  audience  at  all. 
Something  more  than  circulation  is 
essential.  To  be  truly  useful,  the 
members  of  an  audience,  the  digits 
of  an  audited  circulation,  must 
represent  active  buyers  of  a  prod¬ 
uct. 

“For  better  selling  we  need 
better  advertising  in  all  its  media. 
We  need  not  only  better  copy, 
better  packaging,  better  tagging — 
but  we  need  basic  study  of  the  mo¬ 
tivation  of  men  and  women,  boys 
and  girls,  in  order  to  know  how 
we  best  should  appeal  so  that  we 
assure  most  effectively  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  a  larger  percentage  of  our 
circulation  (our  audience)  of 
listeners  and  viewers  into  active 
buyers  of  our  goods  and  services.” 

J.  Ward  Maurer,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  Wildroot  Company,  retir¬ 
ing  chairman  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers,  compliment¬ 
ed  newspapers  for  assembling  their 
local  ad  rate  cards  for  national 
advertisers.  About  650  papers  have 
responded  through  the  joint  efforts 
of  the  ANA  and  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association. 

Alluding  to  NAEA’s  plans  to 
publish  a  book  on  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  Mr.  Maurer  suggested 
that  a  decision  to  do  it  alone  merits 
reconsideration. 

Bernard  C.  Duffy,  president  of 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osburn, 
reiterated  his  plea  for  sound  re¬ 
search.  He  was  optimistic  about 
the  future  of  printed  media  in  re¬ 
lation  to  further  development  of 
radio  and  television  advertising, 
asserting  that  people  still  under¬ 
stand  and  remember  better  what 
they  read  than  what  they  hear. 

President's  Report: 

For  Tacts,  Not  Opinions' 

Chicago 

Entering  its  40th  year,  the  Au¬ 
dit  Bureau  of  Circulations  stands 
as  an  example  for  the  advertising 
industry  to  follow  in  other  fields 
of  research,  namely,  the  setting  up 
of  a  tripartite  organization  to 
supervise  the  reporting  of  “Facts, 
Not  Opinions.” 

So  declared  William  A.  Hart, 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Com¬ 
pany,  ABC  president  and  chairman 
of  the  board,  in  his  report  to  the 
39th  annual  meeting  here,  Oct. 
22.  He  said  membership  is  at  an 
all-time  high  of  3,474,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  3,403  a  year  ago  and 
with  2.162  in  1943. 

In  10  years,  said  Mr.  Hart, 


there  has  been  a  60.7%  increase 
in  total  membership,  with  the 
overall  publisher  membership 
ahead  53%  and  the  advertiser- 
agency  membership  up  92%. 

60%  Gain  in  10  Y’cars 

“Because  buyers  do  not  whip 
out  copies  of  ABC  reports  and 
demand  to  kftow  more  when  rep¬ 
resentatives  call  on  them,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “does  not  mean  that  the 
great  influence  of  ABC  is  not 
working  for  them  and  for  you. 
Instead  it  seems  to  me  to  indicate 
the  great  confidence  that  has  been 
created  in  the  ABC  Symbol — in 
the  fact  that  it  substantiates  most 
of  the  circulations  that  are  bought 
in  all  fields.  In  a  way  it  is  like 
the  Sterling  mark — buyers  recog¬ 
nize  it — and  have  confidence  that 
standards  are  maintained.” 

Referring  to  the  pressures  put  on 
ABC  from  time  to  time  to  under¬ 
take  readership  studies  and  evalu¬ 
ate  circulations  developed  by  vari¬ 
ous  methods,  Mr.  Hart  pointed 
out  that  ABC  cannot  render  such 
services  without  a  fundamental 
change  in  concept  and  bylaws. 

“The  problem.”  he  said,  “is  for 
those  working  with  other  media  to 
find  facts  for  which  standards  can 
be  set  and  which  can  be  checked 
and  verified  by  independent  organ¬ 
izations.  .  .  .  Top  manacement  is 
pre«sing  for  unbiased  information 
not  tnly  about  circulation  values 
but  about  markets  and — yes — ad¬ 
vertising  impact  —  how  it  works 
and  why. 

“The  industry  has  a  priceless 
asset  In  ‘.he  ABC  Symbol,  and  all 
that  has  gone  to  make  it  the  hall¬ 
mark  for  Paid  Circulations.  Na¬ 
turally  buyers  would  like  similar 
information  and  confidence  in  fig¬ 
ures  on  other  methods  of  distri¬ 
bution — and  other  media.  Why 
shouldn  t  they?  Stop  and  think 
what  would  happen  if  all  adver¬ 
tising  was  purchased  by  the  Pur¬ 
chasing  Agent  or  the  Treasurer  of 
a  business.  Pressures  and  confused 
figures  and  claims  which  caused 
buvers  and  sellers  to  get  together 
and  found  the  ABC  will  I  hone, 
eventually  cause  others  to  find 
ways  to  perform  similar  services  in 
other  areas. 

“When  you  stop  and  consider — 
the  way  seems  ohvions.  Those 
who  know  facts  should  agree  and 
set  standards  as  did  the  founders 
of  ARC.  Then  set  up  a  trinartite 
organization  to  supervise  the  veri¬ 
fication  and  reporting  of — Facts, 
not  opinions.” 

Highlights  of  Report 

Following  are  highlights  from 
the  president’s  report: 

“During  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Aug.  31,  1953,  the  income 

amounted  to  $1,307,260.  Ex¬ 
penses  amounted  to  $1,300,226,  a 
difference  in  favor  of  income  of 
only  $7,034.  I  would  seriously 
question  anyone’s  ability  to  oper¬ 
ate  that  closely — if  it  hadn’t  been 
done. 

“This  in  indicative  of  the  sound 
management  of  the  Bureau’s  op¬ 
erations.  It  also  indicates  that 
present  activities  cannot  be  ex¬ 


panded  or  additional  projects  un¬ 
dertaken  without  providing  addi¬ 
tional  income. 

>!>>!<* 

“There  have  been  numerous 
changes  on  the  Board,  particularly 
among  representatives  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertiser  Division.  One  reason,  1 
believe,  is  because  of  the  sizable 
amount  of  time  that  is  required 
for  a  member  of  the  Board  to  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  its  functions 
and  to  be  able  to  contribute  to  its 
operation.  .  .  . 

“Too  frequent  a  change  of  mem¬ 
bership  would  be  a  very  serious 
matter.  It  is  the  accumulated  and 
special  circulation  knowledge  — 
the  broad  business  judgment — and 
the  keen  interest  in  advertising 
values — which  has  built  the  ABC.” 

Ill  *  Hi 

“The  Bureau  had  67  auditors 
working  as  of  Aug.  31,  1953.  This 
compares  with  61  for  the  same 
date  a  year  ago.  The  number  of 
audits  made  and  released,  however, 
were  off  slightly.  Specifically  62 
less  made  and  25  less  released. 

“The  reason  for  this  is  that  situ¬ 
ations  developed  in  several  areas 
which  Management  and  your  ! 
Board  deemed  required  special  in-  ! 
vestigation.” 

j|r  ]|i  s|i 

“The  time  required  for  the  re¬ 
lease  of  Audits  and  Publisher’s 
Statements  has  been  materially 
speeded  up  during  the  past  few 
years.  Further  improvement  can 
be  made  if  publishers  will  get  their 
own  statements  in  sooner — instead 
of  waiting  until  the  very  last  day 
— or  ‘later’  as  is  the  case  with 
some.” 

♦  ♦  * 

“As  a  result  of  an  investment  of 
approximately  $20,000  in  new  me¬ 
chanical  equipment  the  printing  of 
the  Audit  Reports  now  compares 
favorablv  with  that  of  the  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Statements.” 

“In  view  of  the  ‘Obiects’  of  the 
Association,  it  has  always  been  a 
question  among  board  members 
as  to  how  much  of  the  income 
should  properly  be  spent  for  what 
might  be  called  promotion.  The 
amount  spent  in  1943  was  only 
$10,691.  Three  years  aeo  a  re¬ 
study  of  the  problem  was  made 
and  an  organized  plan  of  educa¬ 
tional  work  was  started.  The 
amount  spent  in  1952  was  $60,077. 
This  year — 1953 — it  was  $69,802. 
The  results  in  better  understanding 
on  the  part  of  both  buvers  and 
sellers  of  what  the  ABC  means 
and  how  to  better  use  the  informa¬ 
tion  available  have  been  very 
gratifying.” 

■ 

Becomes  Judge's  Aid 

Washincton 

Joseph  Pauli,  34.  Supreme  Court 
reporter  for  the  Washington  Poti- 
has  been  appointed  to  the  $10.0^- 
a-year  position  of  adminisfrativt 
as-sistant  to  Chief  Judge  Bolitha  J 
Laws  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court 
here.  The  job,  recently  created.  |5 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
Federal  judicial  setup. 
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the  envy  of  many  publishers  across 
the  country.  Priced  at  10  cents, 
instead  of  5  cents  charged  for 
other  week-day  issues,  the  Satur¬ 
day  Daliy  News  has  demonstrated 
that  Saturday  circulations  need 
not  slump  under  five-day  averages. 

New  Shopper  Section 
Latest  addition  to  the  Saturday 
paper  is  the  “Downtown  Shopper,” 
started  last  Sept.  12.  It  is  an  eight- 
page  black-and-white  liftout  sec¬ 
tion  devoted  primarily  to  Chicago 
“loop”  stores.  Purpose  of  the  sec¬ 
tion,  which  has  been  well  sup¬ 
ported  from  an  advertising  stand¬ 
point,  is  to  provide  retail  mer¬ 
chants  with  a  coordinated  selling 
program. 

Circulation  Growth 

Some  idea  of  the  Daily  News’ 
steady  growth  can  be  found  in  the 
circulation  figures  for  the  past  10 
years.  Based  on  ABC  Audit  Re¬ 
ports  for  12  months  ending  March 
.^1,  the  Daily  News’  annual  circu¬ 
lation  figures  follow: 


548!587  WIND  Transtei 
Is  Approved 

)aily  News  Chicago 

s  daily.  John  S.  Knight  and  the  Chicago 

Saturday  Daily  News  recently  figured  in  a 
1  5  to  10  new  corporate  setup  for  WIND- 
AM-TV,  C  hicago  station,  approved 
period,  Ar-  by  the  Federal  Communications 
ation  man-  Commission. 

.  Mr.  Hall  All  stock  in  Johnson-Kennedy 
:d  general  Radio  Corp.,  WIND  licensee  and 
News,  sue-  WlND-TV  permittee,  has  been 
0  continues  transferred  to  WIND.  Inc.,  a  new 
n  of  the  firm.  The  transfer  involved  the 
withdrawal  of  H.  Leslie  Atlass, 
he  circula-  Sr.,  Philip  K.  Wrigley  and  the 
ing  depart-  Daily  News  from  the  Johnson- 
rection  of  Kennedy  corporation.  Of  the  three, 
has  shown  only  the  Daily  News  has  part  in¬ 
terest  in  WIND,  Inc. 

Mr.  Wrigley  sold  his  entire  in¬ 
terest  in  Johnson-Kennedy  for 
$1,126,566  to  provide  for  his 
heirs,  four  of  whom  hold  stock  in 
WIND,  Inc.  The  Daily  News  re¬ 
ceived  $1,126,566  for  its  Johnson- 
Kennedy  stock  and  has  purchased 
27.7%  of  WIND,  Inc.,  for  $12,500. 
Four  members  of  the  Atlass  fam- 
i'v  are  also  stockholders  in  WIND, 
Inc. 


Chicago  Daily  News 

continued  from  page  8 


$100,000  down  and  in  four  years 
paid  off  the  entire  purchase  price 
of  $3,200,000.  When  he  purchased 
the  Daily  News  in  1944,  there  was 
an  outstanding  indebtedness  of 
nearly  $13,000,000.  Through  a 
systematic  plan  of  amortization, 
the  Daily  News  steadily  reduced 
its  indebtedness,  until  it  was  able 
to  wipe  out  the  balance  in  three 
payments  this  year. 

No  Signs  of  Fatigue 

Jack  Knight,  now  approaching 
60,  showed  no  visible  signs  of  fa¬ 
tigue  from  his  hectic  week  in 
Mexico  City  with  publishers  of 
North  and  South  American  news¬ 
papers.  He  had  returned  to  U.  S. 
in  time  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
Associated  Press  directors  in  New 
York  and  had  spent  the  weekend 
in  Chicago,  where  he  shot  a  darn 
fine  game  of  golf. 

Noted  for  his  “double-barrelled” 
ability  as  an  editor  and  publisher 
who  not  only  takes  a  keen  interest 
in  the  business  operations,  but  is 
also  a  “writing  man”  who  can  turn 
out  a  lead  editorial,  along  with 
his  weekly  “Editor’s  Notebook,” 
Mr.  Knight  turned  to  his  favorite 
subject  —  greater  productivity  on 
the  part  of  newspapers. 

Study  Production  Problems 

“One  weakness  of  newspaper 
management,”  he  said,  “is  lack  of 
knowledge  of  production  prob¬ 
lems.  We  are  having  Les  Griner 
(Knight  Newspapers’  production 
manager)  examine  all  phases  of 
our  operations  most  carefully.  He 
has  already  uncovered  some  prac¬ 
tices  which  we  think  can  be  cor¬ 
rected  and  result  in  a  saving 
through  lower  page  costs. 

“I  feel  if  some  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  were  to  be  approached  by 
publishers  generally,  a  great  many 
of  the  uneconomic  practices  pre¬ 
vailing  today  could  be  eliminated 
by  a  program  of  publisher  educa¬ 
tion.” 

Plenty  of  Exposes 

Basil  L.  Walters,  executive  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Knight  Newspapers,  has 
constantly  put  into  practice  the 
doctrine  of  “keeping  the  eternal 
spotlight  of  publicity”  on  public 
officials,  and  insisting  it  is  a  pa¬ 
per’s  duty  to  “audit”  government 
affaris  at  the  local,  state  and  feder¬ 
al  levels. 

There  have  been  few,  if  any, 
old-fashioned  “crusades,”  but 
there  has  been  plenty  of  exposes 
by  the  Daily  News  under  the 
Knight  ownership. 

Similarly,  new  life  has  been  in¬ 
jected  into  the  Daily  News  Foreign 
Service  through  a  rejuvenation  pro¬ 
gram  instituted  by  “Stuffy”  Wal¬ 
ters.  who  has  put  a  premium  on 
terseness  in  foreign  dispatches. 


Year  Linage  (6  davs) 

1944  .  11,890,886 

1945  .  11,907,560 

1946  .  16,120.955 

1947  .  18,095,315 

1948  .  19,444,870 

1949  .  18,072,450 

1950  .  18,776.294 

1951  .  18.978,983 

1952  .  18.372,395 

1953  (1st  6  mos)  9.876.409 


ABC  Average 
Net  Paid 
..  414,111 
..  437,929 
..  481,000 
..  497,603 
..  494,217 
.  .  505.287 
..  523,344 


six  months  this  year,  the  paper’s 
total  ad  linage  showed  a  gain  of 
860.025  lines  over  the  same  period 
a  year  ago. 


The  Daily  News,  incidentally, 
does  not  accept  liquor  or  beer  ad¬ 
vertising.  .At  the  end  of  the  first 


Harry  Reese  and  James  L.  Knight. 


2  Newspaper 
Station  Deals 
Are  Authorized 


d^bituarp 


Washington 
The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  authorized  assign¬ 
ment  of  WNJR’s  license  from  the 
Newark  Evening  News  Publisji- 
ing  Company  to  Rollins  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  for  $145,000. 

Transfer  of  control  of  WVNJ, 
Newark  Broadcasting  Co.,  from 
Earle  H.  Rodney  and  others,  to  the 
Evening  News  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  for  $96,750  is  subject  to  con¬ 
summation  of  the  sale  of  WNJR. 

The  commission  sent  a  letter  to 
the  WNJR  Employes  Group,  which 
had  opposed  the  sale,  telling  them 
the  News  operated  the  station  at  a 
loss  for  many  years. 

“It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  a  sta¬ 
tion  to  operate  indefinitely  at  a 
financial  loss,”  the  FCC  said.  “The 
method  of  operation  proposed  by 
the  new  applicant  is  designed  to 
put  the  station  on  a  sound  financial 
basis.” 

Transfer  of  control  of  KGW 
and  KGW-FM.  Portland,  Ore. 
(Pioneer  Broadcasters,  Inc.)  from 
Samuel  I.  and  Mitzie  E.  New- 
house  to  King  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  for  $500,000  was  granted. 

.\n  initial  decision  favoring  grant 
of  a  TV  permit  to  Daily  News 
Company,  Philadelphia,  was  made 
effective  immediately. 


.Aouison  B.  Schuster.  68,  an 
editorial  writer  for  the  OakInntI 
(Calif.)  Tribune.  Oct.  9. 


Herald  Tribune 
Readies  Forum 
Text  Edition 


Leo  Wilson.  65,  vicepresident 
and  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles 
office  of  Creamer  &  Woodward, 
Inc.,  newspaper  representatives, 
and  former  advertising  director  of 
the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald 
and  Omaha  Bee,  Oct.  5. 


Walter  A.  Poole,  80,  veteran 
of  more  than  60  years  with  the 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun  Papers,  who 
covered  the  Baltimore  fire  of  1904 
and  used  the  Sun’s  first  typewriter. 


Amos  B.  Hitchcock,  63,  for¬ 
merly  circulation  manager  of  the 
Xfanchester  (N.  H.)  Union  and 
since  1947  the  Portland,  Me.,  rep¬ 
resentative  of  a  magazine  com¬ 
pany,  Oct.  16. 


The  Special  Forum  Section  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Sunday,  Oct.  25,  will  be  68  pages 
and  its  circulation  will  be  in¬ 
creased  about  10  per  cent  over 
regular  Sunday  editions.  This  sec¬ 
tion  will  be  a  text  edition  of  the 
22nd  annual  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Forum  this  week. 

This  year’s  three-day  event,  titled 
“New  Patterns  for  Mid-Century 
Living,”  took  place  at  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel  and  involved  44  speakers. 
Among  them  were  Madame  Pan¬ 
dit,  President  of  the  U.  N.  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly;  Dag  Hammar- 


Foster  Dulles,  and  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Herbert  Brownell,  Jr. 

There  was  a  dual  breakdown  for 
members  of  the  press  who  wanted 
to  attend  the  Forum.  There  was 
an  audience  press  section  at  each 
of  the  four  sessions,  and  for  each 
of  these  1 10  tickets  were  given.  In 
these  seats,  according  to  Director 
of  Information  Mae  W.  Stabler, 
were  magazine  people,  college  edi¬ 
tors,  and  some  out-of-town  editors. 

There  was  a  working  press  table 
at  each  session  for  which  75  tickets 
were  distributed,  and  this  included 
radio  technicians  and  engineers. 
The  press  seats  were  all  filled. 

Officers  of  the  ^orum  included 
Helen  Rogers  Reid,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  the  Herald  Tribune; 
Whitelaw  Reid,  president  and  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Helen  Hiett  Waller,  Forum 
director. 


skjold.  Secretary  General  of  the  , 

U.  N.;  Eddy  Gilmore,  former  Political  Checkup 


John  A.  Ey,  since  1933  manag¬ 
er  of  the  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  branch 
of  the  Western  Newspaper  Union, 
Oct.  16. 


chief  of  the  Moscow  Associated 
Press  bureau;  Margaret  Bourke- 
White,  Life  magazine  photogra¬ 
pher;  Grandma  Moses,  nonagenari¬ 
an  artist;  Secretary  of  State  John 


Hartford,  Conn. 
Robert  D.  Byrnes,  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Hartford 
Courant,  is  touring  pivotal  states 
to  cover  political  campaigns. 


James  Edward  Martin,  44. 
publisher  of  the  Allendale  (N.  J.) 
Pre.'is.  a  weekly  newspaper  and  for¬ 
merly  with  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram,  Oct.  18. 


Journalism  School 
Founder  Succumbs 

Mtodletown,  Ohio 
Joseph  S.  .Myers.  86.  organizer 
and  first  professor  of  the  school 
of  journalism  at  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Columbus,  died  Oct.  17  at 
the  home  of  his  only  son,  E.  S. 
Myers,  publisher  of  the  Middle- 
town  Journal. 

He  began  his  journalistic  career 
on  the  Columbus  Times  in  1887, 
worked  for  the  Cleveland  Leader, 
and  became  managing  editor  of 
the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post  and 
Pittsburgh  Evening  Sun.  In  1914, 
he  left  that  position  to  start  the 
school  of  journalism. 

A  grandson  of  Mr.  Myers,  Frank 
R.  Myers,  is  manager  of  the  Piqua 
(Ohio)  Daily  Call. 


.\lfred  W.  Gullis.  59,  early 
morning  editor  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Post  and  formerly  with 
the  old  Boston  Journal  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  North  American, 
Oct.  15. 


Harry  McKanna,  63,  sports 
copy  reader  and  former  assistant 
city  editor  and  chief  of  copy  desk 
of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
Democrat,  former  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Journal  .sports  editor  and 
sports  writer  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch.  Oct.  18. 


A.  C.  Gardner.  60,  editor  and 
manager  of  the  weekly  Crete 
(Neb.)  News,  Oct.  17. 


Allen  V.  Peden,  54,  former 
oil  editor  of  the  Houston  (Texas) 
Post,  Oct.  15. 


Inch  Resigns  Post 
With  Reno  Dailies 

Reno,  Nev. 

Merrill  Inch  has  resigned  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Reno  Newspapers. 
Inc.,  which  publishes  the  Nevada 
State  Journal  and  Reno  Evening 
Gazette.  His  action  becomes  ef¬ 
fective  Dec.  31. 

Mr.  Inch  said  he  is  “strongly 
considering”  entering  the  1954 
elections  as  a  Democratic  Party 


Harry  T.  Dobbins,  88,  retired 
associate  editor  of  the  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Journal,  Oct.  15. 


Tuttle  C.  Walker,  82,  clerk  of 
the  Atlantic  City  Municipal  Court 
and  formerly  editor  of  the  Atlantic 
City  (N.  J.)  Press,  telegraph 

editor  of  the  Canton  (Ohio)  Daily 
News,  makeup  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press  and  writ¬ 
er  for  the  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers,  Oct.  18. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S 
CLASSIFIED  CHART  AREA 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 


LINE  RATES  For  EACH  Consecutive  In.sertion: 


SITI  ATION'S  W.ANTBD — (Payable  Witli  Order) 

Hniro  @  4.5e  line  each  Insertion;  3  @  50c;  2  @  B5c;  1  @  6So 


•ALL  OTHER  ri..\SSIFIt  ATION8: 

4  timex  (g)  OOe  line  each  Ineertlon;  3  &  05c;  2  ®  31.00;  1 
3  line  minimum;  15c  additional  for  box  gerx'iee. 
Deadline  Wednesday  2  P.  M.  (After  last  mail). 


fl.lO. 


COUNT  .30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations  (add  1  line  for  box  informs 
tion).  Boxholders’  identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed 
daily.  Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  ripht  to  edit  all  copy. 


ADDRESS: 


Editor  4  Publisher  Classified,  1700  Time*  Tower, 
New  York  ,30,  New  York,  Phone:  BRyant  9-3062. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Arlo  B.  DeBrucque,  general 
manager  of  the  Fairmont  (W.  Va.) 


candidate  for  the  governorship  of  Newspaper  Publishing  Company, 
Nevada.  Also,  he  has  been  offered  publishers  of  the  Fairmont  Times, 
an  executive  position  in  the  radio-  West  Virginian  and  Times  -  West 
television  field  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Virginian,  Oct,  10. 


For  better  newspaper  properties. 
Qood  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 
ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 


irk  PEBSONAli  Service  backed  by  30 
years’  experience  in  the  West.  A.  W. 
Stypes  &  Co.,  625  Market  Street,  San. 
Francisco  5,  California. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Sales,  Appraisals,  Management  Ooa- 
sultants.  NEWSPAPER  SEBVIOE  00. 
610  Georgia  Bank  Bldg..  Atlanta,  0*- 
MAY  BROTHEIRS,  Binghamton,  N.  T 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bon|iil 
and  sold  without  publicity. _ 


per  Oppo 
HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
3610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  Sity,  low* 
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Classified 

Section 

See  Preceding  Page  for: 

Chart  Area  Map,  Classified  Bates 

and  1 

More  Newspaper  Brokers  j 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Business  Opportunities  Wanted 

SYNDICATE  WANTED.  AVould  like 
to  purchase  for  cash  established^  and 
successful  newspaper  feature  syndicate. 
No  brokers.  Replies  strictly  confiden¬ 
tial.  Box  4301,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Press  Engineers 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS  j 
Dismantling — Moving — Erecting  i 

—  Service  Nationwide  — 

it  Trucking  Service  ★ 

White  Freightliner  with  35’  semi-van 
White  Mustang  with  32'  semi-fiat  bed 
—  Insurance  Coverage  Complete  — 

11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POplar  5-0610 

1 

announcements  I 

Newspaper  Brokers 

JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
Newspaper  Broker 

Venice,  California 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

A  33  Year  Successful  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential,  personal¬ 
ised  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan. 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving,  1 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation-  | 
wide.  1 

LORENZ  PRINTING  j 

MACHINE  CO..  INC.  | 

3626 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 

Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness 

35  years  in  newspaper  work 

A.  S.  VAN  BENtnUYSEN 

446  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc.l 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web.  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone  spring  7-1T40 

APPRAISALS  ANYWHERE  FOR 

Fire  Insurance,  Taxes,  Mergers,  Re¬ 
placement,  Purchases,  Refinancing, 
Mortgage  Loans,  Liquidations,  etc. 

PRINTCRAFT 

REPRESENTATIVES 

277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

"Newspaper  Plant  Speeialiats” 

DISMANTLED  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 
Service — Maintenance — Repairs 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Flat-bed  Webs 

311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
Phone  Geneva  8-3744 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance.  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 

Newspaper  Coosoltaiits 

NEWSPAPER-TV  sales,  purchases, 
management,  fimance,  personnel  prob¬ 
lems.  Publishers  Service,  P.  0.  Box 
3132,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 

PubUcadoos  for  Sale 

CALIFORNl.\  newspapers  for  sale. 
CARL  BARKOW,  Box  683.  Banning, 
California.  California  publisher  over 
35  years.  .Vssoeiated  with  Prank  Cham¬ 
bers  Agency. 

EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY,  delightful 
winter  climate.  Priced  at  gross  of 
$49,000;  $15,000  down,  terms  on  bal¬ 
ance.  More  than  adequate  plant.  Net 
last  seven  months,  $7,542.  J.  R.  Gab- 
bert,  broker,  3937  Orange  St.,  River- 

1  Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

1  Rockford  Illinois 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Composing  Room 

NEWSPAPKRS  WANTED  —  We  need 
dailies  and  weeklies  for  our  many 
active  buyers.  Recent  sales  have  re¬ 
duced  our  offerings  far  below  demand. 
If  you've  thought  of  selling,  let  us  tell 
you.  without  obligation,  how  we  oper¬ 
ate.  Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ice,  Inc.,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

BLUE  STREAK  MIXERS 

6  Model  20  Linotypes — 4  Magazine. 
2/72  and  2/90  or  4/90  Channel 
Microtherm  Electric  Pots,  AC 

6  Molds,  Mohr  Saw  and  Accessories. 

!  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

!  500  Fifth  Ave. — BR  9-1132 — N.Y.  36 

rocky  MOUNTAIN:  Weekly  in  sub¬ 
urban  area  of  growing  city.  Gross 
about  $28,000.  Priced  to  sell.  Jack 
L.  Stoll  &  Associates,  49.58  Melrose 
-4ve.,  Los  Angeles  29,  California. 

1  LINOTYPES  and  Intertypes,  Models 
5,  8.  14,  26.  Intertypes  B — C — OSM, 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North- 
1  ern  Machine  Works,  323  North  Fourth 

1  St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. 

Pablkations  Wanted 

EXPERIENCED,  responsible 
business  and  news  man  wants 
to  buy  Middle  Atlantic  or 

New  England  weekly.  Have 
adequate  cash.  Eager  to 
close  deal  by  January  1st. 
Replies  kept  in  strictest  con¬ 
fidence.  AVrite  today  to  Box 

4250,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MODEL  14  LINOTYPE,  serial  over 

I  50,000,  Electric  Pot,  6-mold  disc, 
single  keyboard,  fast  distributor,  3 
j  main  magazines,  wide  auxiliary,  A.C. 

1  motor  —  fine  condition,  available  im¬ 
mediately.  Dealer,  Box  4113,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

VARI-TYPER  FOR  SALE.  1948  Vari- 
Typer  with  6  rings  of  type,  used  only 

1  2  months  and  in  excellent  condition. 

I  Cost  $946.00  will  sell  for  $350.00  For 

1  fnrther  information,  write  Box  4101, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

NO.  14  VANDERCOOK  Precision 
Proof  Press,  practically  new.  Makes 
perfect  half-tones  up  to  16H"  x  24)i". 
Thomas  W.  Hall  Company,  Inc.,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Connecticut. 

TWO  LINOTYPES,  Model  5,  serials 
55184-5,  with  electric  Monomelt  feed¬ 
er,  Emerson  220-v  motor  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  As  is  for  year-end  delivery. 
Inspect  and  bid.  Free  Press,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vermont. 

PRESSROOM  for  small  daily.  Run¬ 
down  but  repairable.  Send  place,  cost, 
description.  A.  H.  Brock,  2911  North¬ 
land,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 

Periodical  Subscriptions 

COMPLETE  your  business  tool  cheal 
with  a  subscription  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher— $6.50  (52  issues). 

Write  GMOB,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

editor  (S  publisher  for  October  24,  1953 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Complete  Plants _ 


LIQUIDATION— ENTIRE 
NEWSPAPER  PLANT 


Consolidation  of  Caapor,  Wyoming 
newspapers  October  1,  forces  sacrifice 
sale  of  complete  plant  of  Casper  Morn¬ 
ing  Star. 

This  equipment  must  be  moved  imme¬ 
diately  as  space  it  occupies  has  been 
leased  to  another  party  who  is  anx¬ 
ious  to  move  in. 

PARTI.VL  LIST  OF  EQUIPMENT: 

LINOTYPES — MODEL  30-4-72/90.  4 
aux.,  Ser.  No.  65057,  self  quadder,  I 
6  mold  disk. 

MODEL  31-4-90,  Ser.  No.  65058,  ' 
self-quadder.  I 

COMET,  Ser.  No.  644,  equipped  ' 
with  electrical  safeties. 

-Vbove  3  machines  brand  new  14 
months  ago.  Save  hundreds  of  dollars 
on  these  machines  which  are  just  like  ' 
new  I  I 

LINOTYPE— MODEL  14,  Ser.  No.  i 
31775.  This  machine  has  been  prop¬ 
erly  maintained  and  is  in  good  me-  i 
chanical  condition.  j 

ELROD — Model  F,  complete  with  ! 
molds,  etc.  Only  4  years  old.  I 

PRESS — 20  page  (standard  size)  Du-  j 
plex  semicylindrical,  complete  with  ! 
mat  roller  and  all  stereo  equipment. 

THIS  PL.VNT  IS  FULLY  EQUIPPED 
inTH  TYPE  CABINETS,  TURTLES, 
GALLEYS,  S.\WS,  AND  ALL  NECES¬ 
SARY  EQUIPMENT  FOR  DAILY  PA¬ 
PER.  A  FULL  TIME  MACHINIST 
HAS  KEPT  EVERYTHING  IN  EX¬ 
CELLENT  CONDITION. 

Sold  by  piece — or  entire  plant  j 

save— ACT  NOW!  1 


For  complete  list  and  details 
Write  or  wire  today 

SCOTT  REALTY  CO. 

150  N.  Beech  St.,  Casper,  Wyo. 


_ Composing  Room 

XCEl.I.ENT  USED  TURTLES — 8  or  ] 
■Mire,  each  $55.00,  less  than  8  each 
.$66.50;  8  column  Stereo  Chases,  good, 
icli  $25.00.  John  H.  Crow,  175  No. 

Itidgeiand,  Oak  Park,  Illinois. _ 

.uONOTYPE  M.VTS — Many  modern 
faces,  most  sizes.  Write  Business 
Manager,  Knickerbocker  News,  Al- 
bany.  New  York. 

_ Office  Equipment _ 


Remington  Rand  Billing  Machine 
Model  685,  No.  Y-170447,  Motor  EA- 
17528,  three  registers,  24  inch  car¬ 
riage.  Four  years  old,  in  perfect  run¬ 
ning  order.  Complete  with  base, 
$1,250.00. 

R.  J.  Hummel 
Call-Chronicle  Newspapers 
Allentown,  Pennsylvania 


I  _ Photoengraving _ 

TWO  Chemco  Model  H  Three-Roll 
'  Film  Camera  with  following  equip- 
I  ment: 

'  45  cm  Zeiss  Lens 

I  Disappearing  Screen,  size  18x22 

'  Horizontal  Copyboards 

I  Cooper  Hewitt  Lighting,  100 

'  volt  D.C. 

Both  cameras  presently  working  full 
time.  Installed  1932. 

Available  approximately  December 
15,  1953.  Best  offer.  Box  4200,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Press  Room 

^OOTf  SPEED  KINO  24-page  press, 
Goss  heavy  dnty  mat  roller,  aU  stereo¬ 
type  equipment,  turtles  and  chases,  to 
be  sold  as  a  package.  Bargain  for 
publisher  who  has  outgrown  his  pres¬ 
ent  press  capacity.  Beatrice,  Neoras- 
ka,  8na. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Press  Room _ 


20  PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

Complete  Stereo — 22 K" — AC  Drive 


4  DECK  GOSS 

2  Plate  wide  —  23  9/16"  —  Complete 
Stereo 


3  UNIT  HOE— 2550 

steel  Cylinders,  Roller  Bearings  — 
21V4” — Complete  Stereo — AC  Drive 

3  U^^IT  HOE— 2148 

Steel  Cylinders  —  Roller  Bearings  — 
22)4" 


4  UNIT  HOE— 2804 

Vertical  Type — AC  Drive — 22)4".  8 

Arm  Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters 


4  UNIT  HOE— 2283 

Steel  Cylinders  —  Roller  Bearings  — 
23  9/16".  Cline  Reels  and  Tensions — 
Balloon  Former 


6  UNIT  HOE 

Vertical  Type — DC  Drive — 21  >4" 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  36,  N.  T. 


MIULTILITH  MODEL  2066  Special. 
Recently  overhauled.  Can  be  seen  run¬ 
ning.  Sacrifice  for  quirk  sale.  South 
Jersey  Shopper,  527  Stevens  St.,  Cam- 
den.  New  Jersey. _ 


GOSS  16-p,ige  Tubular.  Two  to  One 
Model,  two  color  cylinders,  quarter- 
page  folder,  speed  30.000  per  hour. 
.\11  stereotype.  A  C.  drive.  Flat  bed 
in  trade. 

George  C.  Oxford 

Boise,  Idaho  Box  903 


HOE  2-UNIT  PRESS 

22  44"  cutoff 
AC  Drive 

Ink  Pumps,  Rubber  Rollers. 

HOE  4-UNIT  PRESS 

22  %"  cutoff 
AC  Drive 

End  Roll  Paper  Brackets 
and  2  Folders 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 


DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR 

I  2  presses — 9  units — Twinned 
I  4  units  (16  pages)  with  Conveyor 
I  5  nnits  (20  pages)  Balloon  Former 
I  Both  Presses  have  Color  Cylinders. 

\  Unitype  AC  drives,  complete  Stereo. 
Equipment  less  than  6  years  old. 
Available  January — will  divide. 
Located  Orlando  (Florida)  Sentinel. 

I  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36,  N.  T. 


4  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 

64  Page-double  former-mail  folder 
23-9/16  cutoff-Cutler  Hammer  control 
board-4  motors.  Immediate  removal 
can  be  made  from  New  York  City. 

BOX  4302,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


I  MIEHLE  Vertical  36,  a  Bargain,  has 
I  spray  gun  and  electric  dryer,  AO  mo¬ 
tor,  can  be  seen  running.  P.  J.  Kier- 
’  nan,  61-12  37tb  Ave.,  Woodside  77, 
I  New  York.  HAvemeyer  4-6677. 


FOR  SALE 


Used  Whitlock  Premier 
new-spaper  press  w-ell  main¬ 
tained.  Reason  for  selling, 
changing  to  Duplex.  This  is  a 
bargain.  Write: 

MOCKSVILLE  ENTERPRISE 
MOCKSVILLE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
Phone  84  -  Mr.  Bowman 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Press  Room _ 


Used  Presses 

it  SINCE  newapaperi  constantly  are 
repla«ing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of  good 
used  presses  available  or  which  may 
be  available  soon,  for  newspapers  of 
all  sizes. 

it  CK)SS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

it  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  Paulina  St.  Chicago,  Illinois 


8-PAOE  DUPLEX  flatbed  Newspaper 
Press,  2214"  cut-off.  Angelbar  folder. 
AC  motor  equipment.  Carefully  main¬ 
tained,  inspection  invited.  Outstanding 
value.  Turner  Printing  Machinery, 
Inc.,  2630  Payne  Ave.,  Cleveland  14, 
Ohio.  TOwer  1-1810.  Branches:  Chi¬ 
cago,  Detroit. 


Stereotype 

FOR  SALE — Rebuilt  Plane-O-Plate 
Rotary  Plat  Shaver— 6  column  wide. 
Agent,  Box  4220,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
FOR  S.\LE:  Hoe  full  page  Flat  Shaver 
with  micrometer  adjustment;  Duplex 
Dry  Mat  Roller;  Hoe  Pump  with 
water-cooled  Mold  for  making  2  Mar- 
gach  Pigs  with  split  eyes;  Miller  Uni¬ 
versal  heavy  duty  Saw  Trimmer. 
Thomas  W.  Hall  Company,  Inc.,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Connecticut. 

IDEAL  EQUIPMENT  for  small  news¬ 
paper  or  commercial  plant  stereotype 
operation  I  As  a  result  of  recent  trade- 
ins  of  older  models  on  new  Sta-Hi 
Master  Formers,  we  have  available  for 
early  delivery,  subject  to  prior  sale, 
one  (1)  Sta-Hi  Factory  Rebuilt  Mas¬ 
ter  Former  and  one  (1)  Sta-Hi  Fac¬ 
tory  Rebuilt  Antoformer.  This  equip¬ 
ment  carries  same  guarantee  as  new 
Sta-Hi  machinery.  Wire  collect  for  fur¬ 
ther  information.  No  dealers  or  agents. 
Sta-Hi  Corporation,  23.o  W.  Washing- 
ton  Blvd..  Box  152,  Whittier,  Calif. 

STEREOTYPE  MELTING  POT 

ELECTRIC.  8,000  lb.  capacity,  with  2 
metal  pumps,  9  Helicoil  and  2  new 
Calrod  immersion  units,  junction  box. 
Brown  Pyrometer,  control  panel,  safety- 
switch.  Can  be  seen  operating.  Con¬ 
tact  immediately. 

PETER  KIERNAN 

61-12  37th  Avenue 
Woodside  77,  New  York 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Filth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  T. 


50,  60  OR  75  H.P.  AO  motor  press 
drive. 

GEORGE  0.  OXFORD 
Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


METAL  FURNACE  7000#  capacity— 
42"  to  48"  high  for  Pony  Antoplate. 
Agent,  Box  4221,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TWO  PLATE  wide  press  capable  of 
printing  2  to  32  pages,  22H”  cut-off, 
adaptable  for  color,  with  quarter  page 
folder,  complete  with  stereotyping 
equipment.  Give  full  information  and 
price.  Box  4201,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_  Need 

TELETYPESETTER  PERFORATOR 
UNIT 

Will  you  sell  a  Gpare  Onet 
Write  Box  4202,  Editor  &  Publisher 


CONVEYOR  EQUIPMENT — about  30 
or  40  feet — with  junction  unit  for 
switch  over  from  doubie  folder.  Write 
or  call  H.  L.  Garner,  Peterborough 
Examiner,  Peterborough,  Ontario,  Can¬ 
ada^ _ 


LATE  MODEL  24-inch  engraving  copy 
camera  wanted.  All  attachments.  Cash. 
News,  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama. 


HELP  WANTED 
Administratfre 


ACCOUNTANT 

OFFICE  MANAGER 

NORTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND  DAILY 
Newspaper  experience,  education, 
health,  to  command  salary  $450  to 
$525  monthly. 

References,  full  information  first  letter 
Box  4238,  Editor  &  Publisher 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
thoroughly  experienced  in  ABO  and 
Little  Merchant  operations  for  fast 
rowing  California  daily  newspaper, 
tate  age,  experience,  and  qnaUnea- 
tions.  Reply  Box  4204,  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

GOOD  ABC  WEEKLY  wants  managing 
editor  immediately,  capable  soon  man¬ 
aging  entire  business  including  com¬ 
mercial  printing.  Annual  gross  near 
$90,000.  Obvious  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
pand.  Only  paper,  most  attractive  city, 
northern  Ohio.  Can  acquire  major 
ownership  interest  if  experience  proves 
we  iike  each  other.  Send  complete  in¬ 
formation.  Box  4309.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lish^.  _ 


BUSINESS  MANAGER 

WITH  PROPER  qualifications  will  find 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  use 
of  his  talents  with  a  substantial  news¬ 
paper  in  a  metropolitan  city.  The 
qualifications  are:  thorough  experience 
as  a  newspaper  business  manager 
handling  paper  negotiations,  cost  anal¬ 
ysis,  budgeting  and  development  of 
circulation  and  advertising.  Please 
outline  experience  in  complete  detail 
I  and  give  salary  requirements,  ^x 
!  4303,^ditor  &  Publisher. 

■  _  Circwtodoa 

!  WE  SEEK  the  services  of  an  exper- 
I  ienced,  alert,  fairly  youthful  ambitious 
i  circulation  manager  who  is  eager  to  do 
,  his  share  and  be  fairly  rewarded 
therefore  in  advancing  the  Coos  Bay 
Times  from  10,000  to  15,000  daily 
circulation.  Apply  to  Harrison  P. 

I  Hornish,  executive  editor,  Coos  Bay 
I  Times,  Coos  Bay,  Oregon,  in  writing, 

,  giving  all  details  you  would  wish  were 

you  in  his  position. _ 

I  ATTRACTIVE  PROPOSITION  for  ex- 
I  perienced  Circulation  man.  We  pub- 
i  lish  State  Magazine  and  State  Farm 
Magazine  in  eastern  state.  For  in¬ 
formation  write  Box  4203,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  COUNTRY  circula¬ 
tion  man  with  car  who  can  produce 
increase  in  circulation  through  indi¬ 
vidual  solicitation  and  working 
through  carriers.  Job  is  with  news¬ 
paper  in  10.000-20.000  circulation 
bracket  in  Chart  Area  9.  Salary,  in¬ 
centive  pay  and  car  allowance.  Box 
4205,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


j  HOME  DELIVERY  SUPERVISOR 

Idea  man  with  know  how,  to  train 
District  Managers  and  carrier  sales¬ 
men  in  service  and  production.  Must 
have  well-rounded  background  along 
with  strong  Circulation  increase  rec¬ 
ord.  Good  salary  plus  generous  pro¬ 
duction  bonns.  Also  car  allowance. 
Bhirnish  all  details  about  yourselL 
Write  Box  4235,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 
CIRCULATION  SUPERVISOR  for 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday  opera¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Advancement  for  go-getter  a 
reasonable  possibility.  .  .  .  Salary, 
bonus  and  car  allowance.  Also  expens¬ 
es  when  on  the  road.  Group  insurance. 
.  .  .  Hospitalization.  .  .  .  Eastern  city 
of  about  100,000.  .  .  .  Give  age,  ex¬ 
perience,  salary  expected,  references 
and  when  available  in  reply.  .  .  .  Confi¬ 
dential  if  desired.  Write  Box  4304, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WANTED  Experienced  Subscription 
Salesman  for  North  West  daily  per¬ 
manent  for  producer,  salary,  commis¬ 
sion  and  expense.  Advancement  op¬ 
portunities.  Box  4305,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


As  Always  It’s 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CLASSIFIED  ADS 
to  help  find  Personnel  and  Good 
Job  Opportunities. 


HELP  WANTED 
Circulation 


OUR  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for 
the  past  ten  years  is  leaving  to  take 
a  position  on  a  larger  newspsiMr. 
Our  morning  and  evening  combination 
with  a  total  circulation  of  under  40,- 
000  is  located  in  chart  area  nine.  We 
are  looking  for  a  man  under  45  with 
good  references  and  a  desire  to  per¬ 
manently  settle  in  our  town  of  approx¬ 
imately  50,000.  Give  full  details  and 
background,  expected  starting  salary 
in  first  letter.  Box  4310,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

YOUNG  WOMAN  to  act  as  assistant 
to  Classified  Advertising  Manager  on 
New  York  State  Daily.  Person  eelee- 
ted  must  be  thoroughly  versed  in 
office  management  and  be  both  promo¬ 
tion  and  sales  minded.  For  personal 
interview,  write  full  particulars  to 
Box  4124,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

_ Display  Advertiaiiig _ 

DUE  TO  resignation  we  have  opening 
for  experienced  salesman.  Employe 
average  $135  per  week  straight  com- 
miasion.  Altoona  Tribune,  Altoona, 

Pennsylvania. _ 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  alert 
young  man,  25  to  35  years  old,  for 
advertising  position  on  aggressive 
daily  of  17,500  circulation  situated  in 
fast-growing  community.  Weekly  or 
small  daily  experience  preferred  with 
ability  to  sell,  service  and  write  copy. 
First  letter  give  references,  past  per¬ 
formance,  salary  expected  and  when 
available.  The  Star-Beacon,  General 
Offices  of  the  Rowley  Newspapers, 
Ashtabula,  Ohio. _ 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

One  of  the  leading  daily  newspapers 
in  the  New  York  City  area  has  an 
opening  on  its  retail  staff  for  a  high 
calibre  salesman.  Must  have  experience 
in  handling  top  accounts.  Excellent 
opportunity. 

Write  Box  4325,  Editor  Sc  Publisher, 
stating  experience,  references  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  —  Young 
man  with  three  or  four  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  perhaps  a  small  newspaper 
who  would  like  to  join  the  staff  of  a 
newspaper  offering  a  greater  opportu¬ 
nity.  This  position  will  be  permanent. 
Another  man  is  being  added  to  the 
staff  to  relieve  present  salesmen  of 
some  of  their  accounts,  the  new  man 
taking  them  over.  Young  man  must  be 
a  salesman  and  know  how  to  write 
and  lay  out  ads.  Please  write  in  detail 
about  your  experience,  yourself  and 
family.  Include  the  names  of  two 
references.  Address:  S.  L.  Squier,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager,  Jackson  Citizen 

Patriot,  Jackson,  Michigan. _ 

EXPERIENCED  Advertising  Solicitor 
that  can  make  good  layouts  and  sell 
them  to  merchants  that  is  easy  to  sell 
with  good  copy.  Permanent  to  capable 
man.  Progressive  paper  growing  fast. 
Circulation  increased  over  two  thou¬ 
sand  since  last  ABC  statement  March 
thirty  first.  Four  men  in  department. 
Write  .1.  M.  O’Dowd,  Publisher,  Flor¬ 
ence  Morning  News,  Florence,  South 
Carolina.  Stale  saiary,  reference,  ex¬ 
perience^ _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  well- 
financed  afternoon  daily  in  banana  belt 
of  intermountain  West.  Salary  open, 
plus  commission.  Staff  consists  of 
four.  Good  plant,  best  of  working  con¬ 
ditions,  vacation  with  pay,  group  in¬ 
surance.  No  tough  figures  to  beat  in 
coming  year.  Send  salary  require¬ 
ments,  tell  all  first  letter.  If  you’re 
a  self-starter,  you’ll  go  places  with 
our  organization.  This  ad  will  run  once. 
Write  Riley  Allen,  care  The  Idaho 
Free  Press,  Nampa,  Idaho. 

Editorial 

SMALL  but  growing  Central  New 
York  afternoon  daily  needs  reporter 
to  improve  area  news  coverage,  edit 
state  page.  Oar,  camera  experience 
helpful.  Write  full  details,  salary  de¬ 
sired.  Box  4102,  Editor  Sc  Publisher^ 
SINGLE  MAN  as  sports  editor-police 
reporter  on  small  New  England  daily. 
Some  experience  preferred.  Box  4241, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


MANAGING  EDITOR  Southern  OsU- 
fornia  daily.  Require  executive  whe 
can  put  out  top  product  with  imill 
staff.  State  salary  requirements.  Box 
4206,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

AGGRESiSIVE  YOUNG  REPORTER, 
some  sound  experience,  who  wishes  to 
move  ahead  salary-wise.  Tell  all,  seal 
clips.  Chart  Area  11  daily.  Box  4308, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

BEGINNING  REPORTER,  good  hab¬ 
its,  willing  to  work,  learn;  city  heat, 
camera.  $50.  At  once.  Excellent  train¬ 
ing  spot.  Daily  News,  Moorhead,  Minn. 
REPORTER 

in  Greenville,  South  Carolina 
to  represent 
nationally  known  daily 
business  newspaper 
Write  fully 

Box  4307,  Editor  A  Publisher 
Experience,  salary  required. 
REPORTERS  and  copy  readers.  Five 
or  more  year’s  experience  preferred. 
Strong  medium-sized  mid-western  dai¬ 
ly.  Address  Box  4306,  Editor  &  Pnb- 
lisher. _ 


COPY  READER 

B'OR  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  Mid¬ 
west  metropolitan  newspapers.  As¬ 
signment  on  rim  of  news  copy  desk. 
Must  be  fully  experienced,  age  25  to 
40.  We  need  a  man  who  has  demon¬ 
strated  knowledge  of  all  facets  of  the 
news;  one  who  has  sound  judgment  of 
news  values.  Should  have  some  tele¬ 
graph  experience  and  be  conversant 
with  makeup.  Some  knowledge  of 
picture  editing  is  desired.  Box  4336, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT 
National  Architectural  Magazine 

YOUNG  MAN  with  engineering  or 
architectural  background  to  handle 
new  products,  news  and  technical  ar¬ 
ticles.  Some  experience  preferred. 
Good  opportunity  for  advancement. 
State  age,  experience  and  salary  re¬ 
quired.  Box  4335,  Editor  &  Pub- 
iisher. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  and  Copy 
Reader,  25  to  40,  capable  assistant 
to  News  Editor  in  supervising  news 
coverage  and  handling  special  assign¬ 
ments  for  progressive  Iowa  Daily. 
Pull  employment  benefits.  Please  state 
background  and  approximate  starting 
salary  expected.  Box  4339,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


REPORTER 

MALE,  for  one  of  the  nation’s  largest 
and  oldest  Midwest  dailies.  We  prefer 
a  Journalism  graduate  from  a  recog¬ 
nized  school,  age  22  to  30  with  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  2  years  metropolitan  experi¬ 
ence.  Duties  will  comprise  general  as¬ 
signment  in  local  news  department. 
This  position  offers  a  salary  virtually 
unparalleled  among  the  nation’s  dailies. 
Bright  future  is  indicated  for  the  man 
who  has  initiative  and  ability.  Box 
4337,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 


REPORTERS 

FOR  newsroom  and  bureau  work.  Chart 
Area  2.  Experience  with  camera.  Write 
fully  in  first  letter,  background,  sal¬ 
ary  expectancy,  etc.  Box  4334,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ _ 


REPORTER 

EXPERIENCED,  male,  age  25  to  35. 
This  is  a  very  desirable  opportunity  to 
work  on  one  of  the  nation’s  largest 
and  oldest  Midwest  dailies.  The  man 
we  need  must  have  a  minimum  of  4 
to  5  years’  experience  on  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily.  Duties  are  in  local  news  de¬ 
partment.  Salary  range  is  among  the 
highest  in  the  country.  Box  4338, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ Photography _  _ 

PICTURE  STORIEIS  WANTED  , 
IMMEDIATELY.  All  subjects.  Good 
income  on  Royalty  basis.  IntemstionM 
resales.  Contact  P.U.,  305  E.  75th 

St.,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  —  FAIRCHILD 
OPERA'TOR,  Reporting  experience 
helpful.  Twin  City  News  Record,  N«e- 
nah,  Wisconsin. 
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Promotion — Public  Relations 


FLORIDA 


WRITERS  SERVICES 


Liteniry  Agency 


WRITERS  I — Time  does  NOT  march 


OHAltBER  of  Commerce  pablieity  jf  yo^  procrostinatel  One  book 

optninr,  yonnj  mai^  mast  be  aTailable  contract  closed  48  hours  after  receipt  1 
SoTember  15th.  CoMMt  H.  Stuart  Write  for  terms — TODAY!  Mead 
Johnston,  Manager,  P.O.  Bo*  1«13,  Agency.  419  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16,  N.  Y. 


Orlando,  Florida. 


YOUNO,  experienced,  combination 
photo-engraTer.  State  qualifleationa. 
Sonthirestern  Florida  daily.  Circula¬ 
tion  approximately  12,000.  Write  Box 
t2M,  Editor  &  Publiaher. 


SALESMAN 

Sales  Opportunity 
In  Graphic  Arts 
with 

National  Manufacturer 
For  Atlanta  Area 

Xationally-known  manufacturer  of 
SC.tN'-A-GRAVERS  (photo  elec¬ 
tric  engraver)  has  an  excellent 
sales  position  open  for  a  highly 
qualified  man  with  a  knowledge 
of  photo  journali.sm.  advertising 
and  newspaper  fields.  Back  shop 
operation  exj.erience  desirable. 

Age  30-40. 

Southern  resident  preferred.  'Sub¬ 
mit  coMipiete  resume,  stating  age, 
experience,  references,  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Convenient  interview 
will  be  arranged  in  your  area  if 
you  qualify. 

WRITE  TO: 

.  MR.  W.  DOUGLASS 

FAIRCHILD 

Camera  &  Instrument  Corp. 
Box  85,  Jamaica  3 1 , 

Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

SYXDIOATK  S.uTl-rsXlAX  —  Young, 
a2?res8iv«*,  to  si*ll  feature.^  on  road. 
Kxperience  desirable  but  not  essential, 
box  4340,  Kditor  &  Publisher. 

_ Mechanical _ 

(S()MPOSl.\G  ROO.M  FOREMAN.  Non- 
nnion,  four  maehine,  Ludlow,  Strip 
Cuter,  daily  newspaper  ahop.  Need 
cotl-conscious  foreman ;  growing  or- 
ginixatiun,  give  full  details  in  first 
letter.  Box  4133,  Editor  &  Publisher 
Wasted,  press  foreman  with  rotary 
stereotyping  experience  for  Midwestern 
university  daily.  Morning  paper.  Union 
•hop.  Good  scale  and  37 n  hour  week. 
Retirement  program.  Bteply  giving  age, 
Mperience,  references,  etc.  to  Box 

4119,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

TOMBIXATION  man  Model  8  and 
’5.  Also  TTS  perforator.  Ohio  daily 
uewTspaper  in  town  of  15,000.  Hos- 
Pdaliiation  plan.  Excellent  working 
conditions.  Inquire  Bert  Mosser,  Ash- 
lind,  Ohio,  Times  Gazette. 

_ INSTRUCTION _ 

Classified  Advertising _ 

thousands  of  DOLLARS 
IN  NEWSPAPER  REVENUE 

l.k- ?*•••?  ttp  by  fuilnre  to  train  claa- 
•ified  itafiT  people.  Stop  that  loaal 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Ctmilation 

AGE  87,  Several  years  eirenlatlon  ez- 
perieaee.  Wants  position  of  circnla- 
tion  manager  or  asaistant  on  amall  or 
medinm  alia  papar,  or  position  in  air- 
enlation  department  on  large  pa{>ar. 
Reply  Box  4129,  Editor  A  Pnbllahar. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Promo¬ 
tion  minded.  Twelve  years  experience 
on  10  to  50,000  dailies.  Complete 
knowledge  Little  Merchant  Plan,  Tube 
Routes,  Newsdealers  and  A.B.C.  pro¬ 
cedures.  Chart  Area  2.  Married.  Fam¬ 
ily  Man.  Top  references.  Box  4232, 
Editor  A  Pnbiliher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  Circulation  Manager 
now  available.  Go  any  place.  Small 
daily  southern  states  preferred.  Box 
4230,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MR.  PUBLISHER: 

DO  YOU  have  any  circulation  illat 
An  efficient  operation  inside  and  out¬ 
side;  are  ypu  realising  full  measure 
of  revenne  in  relation  to  income  and 
outgo?  The  services  of  a  well  experi¬ 
enced  well-known  and  successful  cir- 
cnlstor  availsble.  ()asliflcation,  refer¬ 
ences  gladly  furnished.  Box  4248,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Pnblisher. 

Classified  Advertising _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Past  records  show  consistent  gains. 
Now  Manager  on  Metropolitan  Daily, 
seeks  better  opportunity.  Likes  chal¬ 
lenge,  therefore  can  handle  1st,  2nd, 
3rd  papers.  Age  47,  married,  go  any¬ 
where.  Write  in  confidence  to  Box 
4327,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


TOP-FLIGHT  REPORTER 
Rsiwrita,  general,  featnrss,  14  years* 
axparienee,  teber,  85.  Seek  change; 


prefer  medinm  metropolitan  daily.  Box 
4017,  Editor  k  Pnblfiher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EdHorial 


AGGRESSIVE,  hardworking  display 
salesman  seeks  position  as  Advertising 
Manager  on  daily,  10-30,000  circula¬ 
tion,  Chart  Area  11,  12.  6  years'  ex¬ 
perience  with  paper  of  25,000  circnla- 
tion.  Married,  Vet,  Age  30,  College. 
Write  Box  4234,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FIVE  YEARS  National.  Large  metro¬ 
politan  daily.  (125,000)  32  years  of 
age,  married.  Prefer  Chart  Area  12. 
Box  4219,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

RETAIL  EXPERIENCED  young  ad¬ 
man,  27,  working  on  one  of  nation's 
best  metropolitan  morning  dailies  of¬ 
fers  skills  gained  from  4  years’  ex¬ 
perience  (including  toughest  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  league).  Has  worked  in 
South,  Mid-West  and  East  with  classi¬ 
fied  and  small  daily  experience  along 
the  way.  Knows  how  to  use  Nenstadt, 
prepares  and  delivers  own  tear  sheet 
presentations.  Schooling  background 
includes  editorial  training  and  earlier 
art  interest — a  combination  which  pro¬ 
duces  efTective  copy  and  layout  when 
needed.  Worth  top  offer  in  either 
metropolitan  sales  or  smaller  city  man¬ 
agement,  will  travel  to  make  right 
connection.  Box  4222,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
i'A  years  newspaper  and  ad  agency  ex¬ 
perience,  29,  college  grad.  Married,  car, 
locate  anywhere  U.  S.  Box  4333,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Howard  Pariah  Oonraa  io  CAPABLE  AD  M.VN,  over  30  years 
aV*^**^  Advartlaing  makes  experts —  practical  experience,  skilled  in  layout, 
I  ^  plos  lintage  from  Ent  lattons.  copy,  sales  and  service,  plus  manager- 
UMnilve  20-waak  training  ■nparviaed  ability,  wants  good  job  in  warm- 
ipeuallita.  Ezaminationt  on  saeh  climate  xone.  South  or  Southwest,  with 
‘nson.  Want-ad  fnndsmentalt,  me-  newspaper,  advertising  agency  or  aim- 
•vanies,  tailing,  copy-writing.  ilar  field.  Available  NOW!  Please  sir- 


nani-aa  fnndsmentalt,  me-  newspaper,  advertising  agency  or  aim-  i 
•vanies,  tailing,  copy-writing.  ilar  field.  Available  NOW!  Please  sir-  I 

_  mail  details  of  job.  Box  4328,  Editor  ; 

"“aplcta  Oonrse  $44  per  stndent.  Send  &  Publisher.  I 

w  for  registration  and  flrtt  leiion.  — 

T.!?,,  weakly  for  19  waeha.  ElWorlal  I 


y”°ii  P*7  $2  weakly  for  19  waeha.  E<Htorial 

Mroll  aelected  ataffars  nowl  List  — 

Mmei  on  aeparate  ibaet.  300.000  DAILY,  NEWS  EDITOR  (one 

I  of  three),  29,  lalsi^  now  $130,  atym- 
g  ,  HOWARD  PARISH  I  led  and  stifled.  Wanti  j||n  rousing 

toon  Claaaifled  Advertising  staff  anywhere,  permanent  only.  Fine 

uu  N.W.  79th  St.  Miami  ii,  Florida  I  executive.  Former  publisher.  Box 
1.  4016,  Editor  A  Pnblieher. 
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REPOR'TER,  Writer,  inject  verve, 
humor,  acumen  into  work.  3  yeara* 
axpericneo.  Young,  vet.  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  Box  4135,  Editor  >  Pnbliaher. 
ARMY  Photo  and  Motion  Picture  Of- 
fleer  to  be  diaeharged  in  Deeembor 
seeks  opportunity  in  newspaper,  ad- 
vertiiing,  editing,  public  relatione  or 
related  field.  BS  Journalism,  married, 
25.  Box  4118,  Editor  k  Pnbliebsr. 
MANAGING  EDITOR  of  eastern  daily 
and  Sunday  combination  looking  for 
bigger  opportunity.  Proved  cirenlation 
getter.  Box  4134,  Editor  k  Publiaher. 
REWRITE  (20  years),  fast,  top-rated 
New  York  byliner,  offers  8  to  24 
honra  weekly  &  $8.75.  Box  4123 
Editor  A  Pablither. 
EDITOR-MANAGER  prize  winning 
$160,000  volume  semi-weekly  seeks 
new  opportunity.  Prefer  smsU  college 
town.  Experienced  in  all  departments. 
Write  Box  4209,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 
MANAGING  EDITOR.  News,  Tele¬ 
graph  Editor,  editoriail  writer.  Snb- 
stantial  experience  U.  S.  and  abroad. 
Prefer  A.M.  20,000  or  so  cirenlation. 
East  or  South.  Box  4213,  Editor  k 

Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  seeks  to  round  out  basic 
training  and  to  settle  on  west  coast; 
experience  one  year  mid-west  daily 
city  reporter,  interest  government, 
goal  more  experience  weekly  or  amall 
daily,  age  25,  tingle,  college  grad ; 
details  on  request.  Box  4223,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

STATE  or  City  Editor— 10  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Daily  and  weekly.  Single. 
Chart  Areas  1  or  2.  Box  4225,  Editor 

&  Pabliaher. _ 

WRITER,  woman,  7  years  national 
magazine,  trade  paper,  public  relations 
experience,  BA  Jonrnaliam,  wants  edi¬ 
torial  job  on  trade  or  houae  publica¬ 
tion  New  York  City.  Box  4246,  Edi¬ 
tor  k  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR,  young,  ambitious,  top 
grade.  Seeks  change  to  daily  of  med¬ 
ium  and  up  class.  Family  man.  De¬ 
gree.  Chart  Areas  1,  2.  Box  4319, 

Kditor  &  Pnblisher. _  ! 

DESK  M.4N :  wire  editor  2  years,  pa¬ 
per  42,500  daily;  1  year  reporting;  1 
year  sports.  Age  38.  married,  B.  S. 
Employed  morning  paper,  desire  job  ; 
on  progressive  afternoon  paper.  Box 
4321,  Editor  &  Publisher. _  ! 

EDITOR  Executive,  eight  years  all  , 
phases  weekly,  small  daily  field,  now  j 
completing  law  course,  looking  for  I 
new  problems  to  solve  in  small  city  j 
news  production  chart  areas  10,  11,  i 
12.  Top  editorial  writer,  outstanding 
academic  record,  best  references.  Box 
4314,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  ^VRITER^COLUMNIST 
Mature,  experienced,  aggressive,  at¬ 
tention-compelling  writer.  Editorials, 
features,  daily  columns.  See  half-page 

advertisement  on  page  4. _ 

FREE  LANCED  abroad  —  farming, 
trade,  sports,  etc.  —  and  have  Spanish 
Phd.  Seek  editorial  post  in  Chart 
Area  2,  6,  or  7.  Box  4330,  Editor  & 

Publiaher. _ 

G.AL  REPORTER,  5  years  on  metro¬ 
politan  daily,  wants  challenging 
change  to  New  York  City.  Box  4313, 
Editor  &  Publiaher. _ 

MAN  AND  WIPE,  experienced  metro¬ 
politan  daily  reporters,  want  to  work 
for  weekly.  Man  has  six  years  experi¬ 
ence,  woman,  three.  Prefer  opportn- 
nity  in  Msryland-Virginia  area  with 
eventnal  chance  to  invest  in  paper. 
Top  references.  Available  30  days 
after  agreement.  Write  Box  4324,  Ed- 
itor  &  Publisher. _ 

POLITICAL  REPORTER 
FEATURE  WRITER 
Solid  10  year  background  covering  I 
city,  county,  state  government.  Good 
features  that  hold  reader  interest. 
Wants  to  join  peppy  daily  where  ex-  I 
perience,  energy  and  initiative  pay  I 
off.  Box  4311,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


ONE  MAN  EDITORIAL  PAGE 
TOPFLIGHT  Editorial  Writer  on  large 
conservative  Eastern  daily  wants  smal¬ 
ler  town  challenge  conducting  ’’one 
man”  page.  Strong  all-around  news¬ 
paper  experience.  University  graduate. 
Draft-exempt.  Best  references,  sam¬ 
ples.  Married,  child,  reliable.  Box 

4317,  Editor  &  Publiaher. _ 

REPORTER,  Ali  Around,  courts, 
police,  feature,  city  desk.  Married,  26, 
car.  Employed  Eastern  daily.  Want 
Chart  Areas  1  and  2.  Box  4318,  Editor 

&  Publiaher. _ 

REPORTER,  BA,  LLB,  27,  reliable, 
copy  interesting  and  lively,  experience 
U.  S.  and  foreign  beats.  Prefer  busy 
paper.  Box  4329,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  EDITOR,  28,  B.A.,  seek* 
spot  in  New  York  City  or  Chart  Area 
;i.  Top  daily,  trade  magazine  experi¬ 
ence.  Available  immediately.  Quick 
reply.  Box  4323,  Editer  &  Publiaher. 
REPORTER,  3  years’  experience.  Vet, 
32,  single,  seeks  spot  on  afternoon, 
daily,  B.A.  Journalism.  Box  4312,  Ed- 

itor  &  Publisher.  _ 

WRITER-EDITOR,  28,  Negro,  tea 
years  experience  including  pictures, 
layouts;  specialist  in  foreign  informa¬ 
tion,  looking  for  editorial  or  writing 
spot.  Would  consider  overseas  assign¬ 
ment.  Please  write  Box  4320,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 

_ Fhotograpiiy _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  87,  mnirried,  l5 
years  on  Hearst  tabloid.  3  yearn  eom- 
hat  photographer.  Expert  on  black 
and  white  or  color.  Can  handle  com¬ 
bination  photographer  and  reporter. 
Chart  Areas  10.  11,  12.  Box  4021, 

Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

IMAGINATION — ^Have  150  pounds  of 
the  stuff  available  on  trial  with  option 
for  long  lease.  Write  offer  to  Box 

4381.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

PHO’TO  JOURNALIST  —  Priie  win¬ 
ning,  of  national  and  international 
repntation  desires  to  locate  in  Ohart 
Areas  10,  11.  12.  Sixteen  year*  ex¬ 
perience,  married.  Now  doing  maga¬ 
zine  feature  work — black  and  white 
and  color.  A-1  technician.  Might  con¬ 
sider  department  head  position.  Box 
4127.  Kditor  ft  Publiaher. _ 

Sl'EOIALITIS! !  Too  many  prima 
donnas  on  your  staff!  A  conscientious 
yonn?  pliotog  who  covers  anything 
*from  suicide  to  set-ups  seeks  medium 
daily.  Box  4331,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Promotion — Public  RelafloiM 

12  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE.  Newspa¬ 
per  work,  Mblicity,  promotion,  film*, 
speeches.  Pleasant  personality,  col¬ 
lege  degree.  Can  develop  and  direct 
public  relations  program.  Top  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  4218,  Editor  ft  Publiaher. 

BOSTON  NEWSPAPERMAN  seeks 
challenging  position  in  Greater  Boston 
area.  Experience  in  publicity,  public 
relations,  radio,  promotion,  magazine 
writing.  Age  31,  married.  Available 
after  two  weeks’  notice.  Box  4322, 

Editor  ft  Pnblisher. _ _ 

STILL  PULL  of  ideas  after  7  years 
of  newspaper  promotion;  woman,  mid- 
30’*,  seeks  new  locale  offering  more 
challenge.  Box  4326,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher.  ■ 


_ Salesmen 

ADVERTISING  Sale*  Execntlve  high¬ 
ly  qnslifled,  now  earning  $7,000  wants 
wider  opportunity  or  buy  Intereat.  Be* 
4247,  Editor  ft  Publiaher. 

Mechanical 

COMPOSITOR  AND  LUDLOW  OPER- 
A'TOR.  Age  87,  married;  with  back¬ 
ground,  training  and  ability  —  seek 
better  opportunity  and  accept  any  a*l> 
ary — relocate;  18  year*’  experience — 
makenpt  lockup,  lajout,  etc.  Chart 
Area  1,  2,  6.  Box  4233,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

NtwsPAPERMEN  have  a  feeling 
•of  inferiority  as  far  as  TV  is  con¬ 
cerned  and  need  a  pep  talk  such  as 
Kniite  Rockne  used  to  give  his 
learns  between  halves,  writes  Dan 
L.  Beebe,  editor  of  the  Oroville 
■(Calif.)  Mercury-Register. 

He  cites  an  article  in  our  Oct.  3 
issue  (page  36)  in  which  Roy 
Vecchio,  circulation  manager  of 
the  La  Salle  (111.)  News-Tribune, 
said;  “In  this  day  of  radio  and 
TV  we  as  newspaper  people  can¬ 
not  hope  to  compete  with  them  in 
presenting  spot  news,  but  we  can 
■satisfy  the  hunger  created  for  de¬ 
tails  of  important  events.” 

We’d  better  admit  right  here 
that  E  &  P  has  been  guilty  of  mak¬ 
ing  statements  similar  to  that  edi¬ 
torially. 

Anyway,  Mr.  Beebe  takes  issue 
with  the  first  part  of  the  sentence, 
and  he  has  a  good  point.  “We  can 
more  than  compete  with  them  in 
presenting  spot  news,”  he  writes, 
'■‘and  should  have  that  thought  in 
mind  all  the  time,  if  anyone  of  us 
needs  it  to  keep  his  courage  up. 

“Television  (and,  one  can  see 
•only  one  screen  at  a  time)  can 
present  only  a  few  spot  news 
events  in  an  evening.  The  news¬ 
paper  can  beat  that  decisively,  for 
■we  can  present  a  hundred  spot 
news  events,  in  little  or  much  de¬ 
tail,  according  to  their  importance 
In  the  locality  where  the  newspaper 
is  published,  and  in  addition  can 
present  scores  of  local  events  not 
touched  by  TV.” 

Seems  to  us  that  he  might  as 
well  have  included  radio  in  this 
argument. 

“Granted  that  TV  has  it  on  us 
•on  the  very  few  news  events  it 
presents,  such  as  football  games, 
-or  a  hearing,  we  have  it  on  TV  be¬ 
cause  of  the  variety  and  complete¬ 
ness  of  our  coverage.” 

That’s  a  good  point,  and  from 
•now  on  we  are  going  to  state, 
whenever  the  opportunity  arises, 
that  “newspapers  can  compete  with 
radio  and  TV  in  spot  news  by  giv¬ 
ing  more  of  it  in  addition  to  more 
detail.” 

Mr.  Beebe  ended  his  letter  with 
an  inspirational  touch  worth  re¬ 
peating: 

“We  have  it  on  TV  in  that  the 
■newspaper  can  be  aggressively  lo¬ 
cal,  challengingly  local,  with  chal¬ 
lenging  editorials. 

“Rockne’s  teams  did  not  excell 
in  every  department.  Some  other 
teams  had  better  kickers  or  maybe 
"better  passers.  Rockne  knew  their 
strengths  and  their  weaknesses,  but 
he  never  lost  the  courage  to  win 
hy  teamwork. 

“We  can  develop  wonderful 
teamwork  in  a  newspaper  by  which 
the  complete  product,  excellent  in 
■every  department  is  delivered  at 
the  same  time  every  day,  rain  or 
•shine,  right  where  the  subscriber 
expects  to  find  it 


“Let’s  stop  crying  and  go  to 
work  in  the  good  old  newspaper 
tradition.  We  are  awful  suckers, 
giving  space  daily  to  advertise  our 
opponents,  but  let’s  write  that  off 
to  quixotic  sportsmanship  or  damn 
foolishness  and  turn  to  with  a  will 
and  lick  them.” 


Taking  another  approach  to  ra¬ 
dio  and  TV  coverage  of  news,  the 
Toledo  Blade  on  Sunday,  Oct.  18, 
devoted  almost  a  full  page  to  an¬ 
alyzing  part  of  a  news  broadcast. 
The  editorial  was  titled:  “How’s 
That  Again? — ^The  Anatomy  of  a 
News  Broadcast.” 

The  text  of  the  editorial  was 
only  about  half  a  column.  The 
rest  of  the  space  was  occupied  by 
a  blow-up  of  a  page  of  radio  .script 
with  phrases  and  .sentences  circled 
for  margin  notations. 

“Time  was  when  ‘yellow  jour-  ^ 
nalism’  was  roundly,  and  rightly, 
denounced.”  said  the  Blade.  “Com¬ 
pounded  of  sensationalism  and  dis¬ 
tortion.  it  only  misinformed  the 
public. 

“But  aren’t  we  getting  a  lot  of 
the  same  .sort  of  misinformation 
over  radio  and  TV  today?  As 
newscasters  and  commentators  vie 
with  one  another  to  see  who  can 
make  the  news  of  the  day  sound 
most  exciting,  are  they  paying  suf¬ 
ficient  attention  to  the  accuracy  of  ' 
what  they  say  and  to  the  impres¬ 
sions  they  convey?”  asked  the 
Blade. 

Taking  a  recent  script  by  Mor¬ 
gan  Beatty  (“neither  Mr.  Beatty, 
who  enjoys  an  excellent  reputation, 
nor  NBC  is  being  singled  out  as 
an  exceptional  offender”)  the  pa¬ 
per  considered  this  broadcast  “only 
representative,  typical  of  what  the 
public  listens  to  every  day  with¬ 
out  realizing  that  news  and  com¬ 
ment  are  woven  so  closely  to¬ 
gether  that  it  is  practically  impas¬ 
sible  to  tell  which  is  which.” 

Here  is  the  gist  of  the  Blade’s 
comment: 

“In  it  (the  script)  Mr.  Beatty 
employed  the  conventional  radio 
technique  of  wrapping  up  a  varied 
assortment  of  news  stories  into  a 
single  package.  By  doing  .so,  he 
made  it  appear  as  though  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Security  Coun¬ 
cil,  the  statements  made  by  an  al¬ 
ternate  to  the  Polish  UN  delega¬ 
tion,  and  a  highly  speculative  story 
about  rumored  changes  in  the 
French  government  were  all  closely 
related.  Whereupon,  he  proceeded 
to  parlay  the  separate  stories  into 
a  single  Machiavellian  tale  of  So¬ 
viet  intrigue  and  give  his  listeners 
the  impression  that  it  had  just  that 
minute  been  uncovered.” 

Some  of  the  marginal  notations 
to  the  script  called  attention  to 
phrases  such  as  “the  news  to¬ 
night”  .  .  .  “new  offensive”  .  .  . 
“only  today”  .  .  .  “the  first  steps” 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Oct.  25-26 — Canadian  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers’  Association, 
Fall  convention.  Royal  York 
Hotel,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Oct.  26-27  —  New  England 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  meeting,  Parker 
House,  Boston,  Mass. 

Oct.  26-28 — I  n  s  t  i  t  u  t  e  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and  Fi¬ 
nance  Officers,  6th  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Brown  Hotel,  Louisville, 
Ky. 

Oct.  29-31 — Iowa  Advertis¬ 
ing  Conference,  State  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

Oct  30-31 — Oregon  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
Admanagers,  Multnomah  Ho¬ 
tel,  Portland,  Ore. 

Oct.  31 — Indiana  Republican 
Editorial  Association,  Fall  meet¬ 
ing  and  diamond  jubilee  dinner, 
Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

Oct.  31 -Nov.  2 — Florida 
Press  Association,  annual  Fall 
*  meeting.  Silver  Springs,  Fla. 

Nov.  1-2 — Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Bureau,  New  York  State 
Dailies,  Fall  meeting,  Arling¬ 
ton  Hotel.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  4-7 — Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors,  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Nov.  5-7  —  SNPA,  annual 
meeting  Boca  Rotan  Club, 
Boca  Rotan,  Fla. 

Nov.  5-7  —  Pacific  North- 
’  west  NAEA  Fall  meeting.  Mon¬ 
te  Cristo  Hotel,  Everett,  Wash. 

.  .  .  “the  first  inklings”  .  .  .  “with¬ 
in  the  last  few  hours”  .  .  .  and  the 
Blade  labels  them  as  “phra.ses  de¬ 
signed  to  make  the  story  sound  hot 
off  the  griddle.” 

This  is  a  neat  bit  of  tearing 
down  the  opposition  and  we  are 
particularly  sympathetic  to  the 
Blade's  closing  remark: 

“But  the  trouble  with  news 
which  Ls  here  one  moment  and 
vanished  into  thin  air  the  next  is 
that  people  are  likely  to  remain 
scared  out  of  their  wits  long  after 
they  have  forgotten  just  what  it 
was  that  scared  them.” 


Randolph  Makes 
New  Appeal 
For  Support 

The  present  officers  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union  are 
asking  the  membership  for  a  per¬ 
sonal  vote  of  confidence  in  the  ref¬ 
erendum  Oct.  28  and  in  a  subse¬ 
quent  proposal  for  a  defense  as- 
•sessment. 

No  date  was  announced  for  the 
fourth  try  at  a  defense  fund  lev\ 
nor  were  details  given  in  the  of¬ 
ficers’  statements  contained  in  the 
October  number  of  the  Typo¬ 
graphical  Journal.  However,  Presi¬ 
dent  Woodruff  Randolph  and  Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer  Don  F.  Hurd  said 
that  if  the  new  proposals  are  re¬ 
jected  the  members  should  elect 
other  candidates  to  office  nex; 
May. 

The  ballot  for  Oct.  28  includev 
two  propositions  voted  by  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  in  August.  One 
would  rescind  the  Fresno  Proposi¬ 
tion,  adopted  last  April,  which  put 
a  limit  of  $1,000,000  on  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  money  from  one  ITU  fund 
to  another.  This  followed  the  of¬ 
ficers’  borrowing  of  $2,500,00(1 
from  the  Pension  Fund  to  support 
the  Unitypo  newspaper  program. 

If  the  convention  proposition  is 
approved,  unlimited  borrowing 
power  would  be  restored  to  the 
Executive  Council. 

The  second  proposition  effects  a 
change  in  the  union’s  loyalty  oath, 
ostensibly  to  “clean  up”  the  ITL 
political  situation  and  make  it  more 
difficult  for  “outside  interests”  to 
exert  influence  in  internal  union 
affairs.  Its  adoption  would  make 
candidates  accountable  for  cam¬ 
paign  literature  and  also  subject  to 
Executive  Council  review  of  fund 
contributions. 

In  a  “heart  to  heart”  talk  with 
the  membership,  keyed  to  the  de¬ 
feat  of  the  latest  assessment  levy 
by  a  vote  of  40,061  to  27,690,  Mr. 
Randolph  warned  that  the  alterna¬ 
tive  to  his  administration’s  defense 
policy  is  a  program  of  arbitration 
agreements,  Taft-Hartley  elections 
for  union  shop,  and  abandonment 
of  the  protective  ITU  laws. 
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THE  LINOTYPE  COMET 

is  your  moq/c  password 
to  easier  maintenance,  greater  output 


Hundreds  of  users  all  over  the  world  have  found 
the  Linotype  COM  ET  to  be  their  “open  sesame” 
to  increased  production  of  straight  matter  with 
a  minimum  of  downtime. 

Consider  just  one  major  advantage: 

The  Corm't’s  entire  front  swings  open  like  a  door 
to  expose  the  kexTod  rack  and  related  parts 
quickly.  Naturally,  as  on  all  other  LinotyjH'S,  the 
keyboard  swings  out,  too. 

And  what  a  producer!  The  Comet’s  steep  70°  mag¬ 


azine  angle,  combined  with  its  simplified  keyrod 
construction,  pours  matrices  into  the  assembler  as 
fast  as  your  ojrerator’s  fingers  can  fly. 

Thus,  he  can  pnxluce  more  pt‘r  day  and  feel  less 
fatigue  when  running  a  Comet.  From  tape  you  can 
produce  up  to  12  lines  a  minute  of  single-column 
measure  comp)sition. 

Linotv|x*’s  Comet  will  cut  your  costs  and  increase 
your  profits.  W’rite  for  a  copy  of  the  illustrated 
Comet  folder  today. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

29  Ry*rsoii  BreoMyn  5,  N.  Y.'* 

AgMciMi  N«w  York,  Botten,  Chicago,  Daltot,  AMonMi,  ClovoloiNi,  San  FroiKiKO,  loc  Angolot 
In  Canada!  Canadian  Unalypa  LkaHad,  Torania,  Ontario 

Set  Im  Unottfpe  Caledunia  amd  Spartam  /amiites 


LINOTYPE 
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what  makes  Indianapolis 
such  a  responsive  market? 


NEW  INDUSTRIES . . .  such  as  the 
CHRYSLER  CORPORATION  transmission  plant 


Another  new  Indianapolis  industry:  the 
Chrysler  Corporation  Plant!  It  is  located 
near  the  gigantic  Western  Electric  Company 
which  already  employs  6,400  men  and  women 
and  manufactures  all  the  telephone  instruments 
for  the  Bell  System. 


Strategic  location  and  an  ample  supply  of 
skilled  labor  makes  Indianapolis  attractive  to 
such  industrial  giants  as  Chrysler  and  Western 
Electric.  Fused  with  other  long-established  in¬ 
stitutions,  they  broaden  and  expand  a  responsive 
market.  They  add  to  stability  and  create  high 
piu"chasing  power.  (Sales  Management  rates 
Indianapolis — 29th  in  population — 8th  in  Per 
Family  Retail  Sales  among  all  metropolitan 
county  areas  over  5(X),(XX)  population.) 


Approximately  100,000  of  the  able  and  willing- 
to-buy  Indianapolis  market  families  are  regular 
readers  of  The  Indianapolis  Times.  Sell  them 
more  of  your  products  ...  at  a  reasonable  adver¬ 
tising  cost  .  .  .  with  a  schedule  in  the  newspaper 
they  prefer. 


Indianapolis’  newest  industry— the  Chrysler 
plant — hums  with  activity  today  on  a  site  that 
not  long  ago  was  an  o[}en  held. 


It  took  a  little  time  to  build  the  team  of  skilled 
personnel  and  precision  machine  tools  required 
to  produce  transmissions  for  Chrysler  cars.  Now, 
however,  that  team  is  functioning  .  .  .  and  pro¬ 
duction  is  fast  accelerating. 


In  July,  1952,  only  174  people  were  at  work  at 
the  plant.  This  July  employees  numbered  2,200 
men  and  women.  By  the  end  of  the  year  it  is 
planned  to  step  this  number  up  to  4,(X)0. 


July,  1952  payroll  was  approximately  $73,(KX) 
for  the  month.  One  year  later,  it  had  passed  the 
$1  million  mark.  And  so  . . .  another  substantial 
addition  has  been  made  to  Indianapolis’  steadily 
expanding  purchasing  power! 


The  Indianapolis  Times 
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